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The Honourable Walter Dinsdale, P.C., M.P.., 
Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to submit the Ninth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, for the fiscal year which 
ended on March 31, 1962. 

The year covered by this report marks a number of important mile- 
stones in the fields of responsibility assigned to this department. Perhaps 
over the long term the most important will prove to be the “Resources for 
Tomorrow” Conference which was convened in Montreal, October 23-28, 
1961. For the first time, this conference brought together Canadian specialists 
in all the fields of activity associated with renewable resources, including 
agriculture, water, forestry, fisheries, wildlife and recreation. The conference 
was initiated by your predecessor and sponsored jointly by the federal 
government and all ten provincial governments. The department co-ordinated 
the preparatory work, including a very valuable compilation of material on 
resource problems, undertook the conference arrangements and was well 
represented during the meeting itself. 

The conference made an important contribution to the better under- 
standing of the problems of renewable resource management, both among 
experts and among the general public. The importance of multiple use of 
resources is now more widely understood, and the insights gained at the 
conference will be reflected over many years in the day-to-day decisions 
of federal and provincial governments and of the industries and associations 
concerned with the use of our renewable natural resources. 

May I call your attention particularly to the special article entitled 
The “Resources for Tomorrow” Conference—A Perspective which forms a 
part of this annual report. 

For this department, the growing pressure of visitors on the facilities 
of the National Parks gives particular point to one of the aspects of resource 
use which was discussed at the conference. During the single year covered 
by this report, visitors to the National Parks rose 11 per cent over the 
previous year to a new record total of 52 million. Camping holidays con- 
tinued to increase in popularity; the number of camper-days recorded rose 
14 per cent to almost 14 million. These trends towards increased park use 
and towards camping show no indication of levelling off, and it has accord- 
ingly been necessary to expand and enlarge park facilities to provide for 
the growing demands of Canadians and of visitors from other countries. 

The addition of a new park to the system was officially marked on July 
15, 1961, with the formal opening of Terra Nova National Park. During 
the year, extensive work was undertaken on roads in the parks, including 
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The “Resources for Tomorrow” Conference 


A Perspective 


The “Resources for Tomorrow” 
Conference of October 1961 is history 
now. But unlike most forms of history 
its yesterdays all face into the future. 
Not in a single direction but in a com- 
plex of many futures. 

The best use and management of 
renewable resources is not, in any country’s experience, an uncomplicated 
task. Nor is it one where the results are always easily identified with the 
amount of research, planning, and action that goes into achieving them. 
Dealing wisely with the future of the largest groups of renewable resources 
—forest, water, agriculture, wildlife, fish, and land use as this relates to 
recreation and community development—trequires a massive compact between 
policy, research, and management within, between, and beyond governments. 
And all of it in a context of economic and social change that is vulnerable 
to forces not originating in Canada. 

Thus the “Resources for Tomorrow” Conference is a big gathering to 
bring into perspective. In some aspects it may even be too soon to try. It was 
the first meeting of its kind ever held in Canada and, looked back upon, it 
appears even larger. It took place a year ago yet it is not an event that one 
thinks of in the past tense. For all that was most valuable in its discussions, 
and in the work that went into its two preparatory years, was a type of 
planting. And seed, whether planted at a forest station or in a farmer’s field, 
takes time to grow and more time still to fully mature. Meanwhile it is there, 
summer and winter, working in the ground. 

Those who expected visible and spectacular results, who waited for major 
decisions of policy, may have gone home disappointed. It was not that kind of 
meeting. What it achieved must be measured against what it set out to do. 
Since this type of national discussion had not been held in Canada before, its 
aims did not set out to be more than exploratory. This was implicit in every 
stage of the planning. Each participant, including the most highly-qualified 
and knowledgeable, was there as much to learn as to make his own specialized 
contribution. 

The “Resources for Tomorrow” Conference, although sponsored, or- 
ganized, and financed jointly by the federal and provincial governments of 
Canada, did not follow the traditional pattern of federal-provincial meetings. 
This was not an occasion for bargaining. No formal proposals were submitted 
nor binding agreements reached. Attendance was not confined to official 
agencies. Specialists from industry, the universities, and private associations 
were invited to attend, to share in workshop leadership and the preparation of 
background papers. The aim of the National Steering Committee of Ministers, 
which planned and guided the conference, was to get the best thinking avail- 
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able in each resource sector and to encourage the interplay of many points of 
view on resource questions. The effect, once the conference opened, was to 
create an enormous and many-sided pool of informed opinion, one where 
experts often sharply disagreed but where specialists gained new and broader 
insights into the problems of resource management. 

To keep a field of inquiry so wide within workable limits, it was confined 
to “renewable” resources—a term that too many people still confuse with 
“inexhaustible”’. 

Canada’s great separating distances—combined with a pattern of regional 
jurisdictions that create special problems of co-ordination—make this country 
as conference-prone as any. What set apart “Resources for Tomorrow” from 
those conferences that had gone before was that here for the first time an 
occasion had been created to bring together under one roof a wide spectrum 
of hard resource-use knowledge represented by many expert Canadians. “Ex- 
pert” is a doubtful compliment in a society that has cheapened it by attaching 
it to so many of the wrong names but this was one occasion when its cur- 
rency was not debased. Those who met in Montreal were the best brains 
available in Canada in their specialist fields. 

But this was intended to be more than the taking of a long, hard Jook 
at the resource situation by experts. Its secondary aim—and the hope of those 
who planned it—was to arouse public awareness of these subjects where more 
than the lives of experts are deeply, personally and continuously affected. 

The National Steering Committee that shaped the course of the con- 
ference was chaired by the Honourable Walter G. Dinsdale, Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, and made up of a Cabinet Minister 
from each province. A Secretariat worked with the participating governments 
to handle the immense amount of advance groundwork. During this phase, 
80 background papers were commissioned from 100 authors and co-authors, 
translated into French and English and circulated to participants for pre- 
conference study. Advisory Committees in the various resource sectors helped 
clarify and spell out the main resource-use problems and select authors. Two 
pre-conference volumes contained 12 papers on agriculture, 12 on water, 14 
on regional development, four on the north, 11 on wildlife and nine each on 
forestry, fisheries and recreation.* 

Mr. Walter Gray, Chief of the Ottawa Bureau of the Toronto GLOBE 
AND MAIL, performed a notable service for the conference through a series 
of articles on the background papers which appeared between March and 
September 1961 and were later reprinted in booklet form. 

Dr. A. J. Dakin, Head of the Division of Planning at the University of 
Toronto, gives a thoughtful and informative appraisal of the quality of the 
studies in the May issue of PLAN, published by the Town Planning Institute 
of Canada. He concludes, “Some of the papers are excellent; many are good, 
a large number are of value to the planner. A most important service has been 


* These, a volume published later and the Proceedings, are available from the Publications 
Branch of the Queen’s Printer in Ottawa. 
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performed in bringing together the contributions of experts in the many fields 
of Canadian resources . . . Those who have been responsible for organizing 
the writing of these papers, for ensuring their reasonable balance, and for 
assembling them into a coherent whole are to be congratulated on having 
achieved a most exacting task in a workmanlike way. They have provided a 
powerful stimulus to future thought and action.” 

The “Resources for Tomorrow” Conference, opened by the Governor 
General on October 23rd and attended by the Prime Minister, Ministers from 
all provinces and participants of every stripe of opinion, has been called the 
most important gathering of Canadians since Confederation. It was certainly 
one of the biggest. The Fathers of Confederation would have been thunder- 
struck, and either proud or appalled (according to temperament), if they had 
sat down to tackle such a week’s agenda. 

More than 700 participants thronged into the opening Plenary Session 
at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel and listened to a series of addresses from 
speakers who obviously felt that they were sharing in the making of history 
and succeeded in conveying this sense of an historic occasion to their audience. 
No conference in Canada can ever have put itself, or been put by others, so 
diligently on record. The 80 background papers published in advance totalled 
more than 850,000 words. To this must be added an estimated million and a 
half words contributed by the news media and the oral output of 18 work- 
shops. About 250 of the participants assumed some type of leadership re- 
sponsibilities. It was clear that those who gathered in Montreal had two years 
of homework behind them and came there recognizing their opportunities. 

This could have been a gathering that despite so much painstaking work 
sank beneath the sheer weight of its aims, the massive bulk of its research. 
But nothing like this happened or was in danger of happening. The subject- 
matter, like so many of the minds that dealt with it, was too tough and vital, 
too closely associated with the economic fortunes of Canada, to founder. As 
the week wore on participants must more and more have felt a sense of 
working against time. 

One of the conference’s material and measurable benefits to Canada, as 
Dr. Dakin points out, is the immense amount of resource-use thinking that 
reached participants and the public from coast to coast. The Background 
Papers and the Conference Proceedings must comprise the most comprehen- 
sive documentation ever placed at the disposal of Canadian agencies engaged 
in, or associated with, the management of renewable resources. 

This welding of experience, drawn from so many regions and expressing 
so many points of view, creates a wonderfully varied mosaic of what life is 
like in Canada today and makes clear that the situations confronting one 
province, or an area within a province, are not too different from what is 
happening to people in another region or in the nation as a whole. Some of 
the papers can only be appreciated by experts; others would be good reading 
for anyone interested in learning more about some of the forces now shaping 
the national economy and Canadian society. 

They include expert appraisals of what the future looks like for much of 
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the great sprawl of developed or still half-raw resources that nature has tossed 
down so casually across the northern half of this continent. They suggest 
priorities for action. But they contain a large share of homely and recognizable 
problems, too. Big towns appalled by their own bigness, rural communities 
disturbed by the altering structures of life on the farm. 

Conference workshops offered large and stimulating opportunities to ex- 
plore management approaches to a group of resources that are sensitive to 
economic pressures and react constantly to the forces of social change. 
Participants who wrestled with the overriding problem of how to achieve a 
more co-ordinated, less uneven and piecemeal approach to policy and man- 
agement amid the shoals and sandbars of Canada’s Constitution, were re- 
minded daily that they had a series of tigers by the tail. 

But this was not a conference called to explore simple problems; it was 
a meeting to try to develop better ways of dealing with vital ones— to throw 
up fresh thinking in the sort of cut and thrust that generates new develop- 
ment. In this, “Resources for Tomorrow” was building on foundations laid 
more than half a century ago. 

When Prime Minister Diefenbaker, speaking in Winnipeg in 1958, urged 
the calling of a national conservation conference he was proposing to ad- 
vance and enlarge a pattern of consultation that, up to that time, had con- 
sidered major resource sectors in the economy mainly as single entities. He 
was proposing that, since resources overlap in their economic and social 
effects, they be considered as a group against the larger background of 
Canada’s total development. 

It was in 1906 that an earlier Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, pre- 
sided over the first Canadian Forestry Convention when the relationship be- 
tween forestry, agriculture, and water was discussed. The Canadian Commis- 
sion on Conservation followed three years later. This recognized the need to 
apply sound conservation practices to Canada’s resources and broadened the 
terms of reference to include lands, wildlife, fish, minerals, fuels and public 
health. A conference on wildlife followed in 1919 and one on soil fertility 
the next year. From such roots the pattern has enlarged until parts of its 
substance passed beyond discussion and became part of Canadian law. The 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, Canada Forestry Act, Agricultural Rehabili- 
tation and Development Act, the continent-wide Migratory Birds Convention 
Act, and others—‘‘Resources for Tomorrow” owed something to all of them. 

Now the National Steering Committee has been succeeded by a Resources 
Ministers Council whose chairmanship will rotate. The Council held its first 
meeting in September 1962 with the Honourable J. W. Spooner, Minister of 
Lands and Forests for Ontario, presiding. The remaining members are the 
Ministers primarily responsible for renewable resource policy and manage- 
ment in the federal and all the provincial governments. 

It was agreed in advance that the agenda should include an examination 
of federal-provincial resource agreements as seen in the light of the “Resources 
for Tomorrow” Conference, and the relationship of agricultural programs to 
other resource policies. 
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There can have been few national conferences in Canada, or any other 
country, where the problems dealt with by experts were more familiar to 
non-experts through the pages of their daily newspapers and their own ex- 
perience. One need not be an expert to recognize the threat that lies in urban 
sprawl and polluted waterways, in tainted air and over-burdened recreation 
lands. It takes no skill to see that no force short of the atomic bomb can so 
systematically and ruthlessly destroy the character of Canada’s least replace- 
able landscapes as sheer apathy and unconcern. And that it is habitat preserva- 
tion, not luck, that gives the sportsman a full game bag and keeps the wild 
ducks flying. Almost every home-owner in Canada knows that when you want 
to get a better return from your property, you have to start out by under- 
standing what you have and learning how to use it. 

As a result of the conference, the need for a clarification of goals of 
resource development is now more clearly understood. This was one of its 
objectives and participants were able to make a substantial contribution to the 
clarification of this need. Goals, to be effectively recognized in a democracy, 
must be formulated in full co-operation with the people involved. Resource 
development goals, no less than other objectives of national life, must find 
expression through national participation and discussion. 

It was agreed that this “national seminar” should be a continuing activity. 
One reason for this was the productivity of the meetings in Montreal. Funda- 
mentally, however, the continuation of the activity was seen as a necessary 
step in resolving constitutional barriers (real or imagined) to resource de- 
velopment. No one disputes the proprietary interests of the provinces in the 
nation’s resources. Nor does anyone question the responsibility of the federal 
government in promoting national welfare. Yet there remains the perplexing 
problem of reaching a synthesis between the more local and regional objectives 
and the long-run needs of national development objectives. The parts do not 
necessarily add up to a satisfying national fabric—it requires tailoring of a 
high order. 

The fabric of Canadian life will remain related more, however, to local 
and regional development programs than to directives derived from federal 
authority. It is within the provinces and within the various regions of Canada 
that resource planning and resource development will originate. For this 
reason much emphasis was placed on regional planning in the conference 
discussions—its techniques, its requirements for data and personnel. 

Strong provincial and regional leadership are therefore prerequisite to 
getting on with the job of resource management and development. Without 
such leadership the growth rate will be inadequate. 

This having been reiterated throughout the conference it was generally 
agreed that each province (and the federal government) should proceed as 
rapidly as possible to improve resource planning procedures. Effort should be 
made to co-ordinate the work of the various government departments and a 
continuing review of resource development projects should be maintained. 

Provincial resource planning is likely to be strengthened further through 
regional meetings of personnel. The regional approach was clearly indicated 
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at the conference as being required to meet a wide range of problems. The 
interprovincial flow of rivers for example suggests the need for regional 
planning of water use. But there is a growing number of examples. 

Another major conclusion of the conference was that a continuous ex- 
change of views should be maintained between the federal and provincial 
governments in matters of resource policy. Here again a step has been taken 
toward meeting conference recommendations in the formation of the Resource 
Ministers Council. Each of the eleven senior governments is represented on 
the Council. Its principal function is to provide for continuous consultations 
between the governments on conservation and resource development policies 
and programs. 

A broad base of support for the activities will, in the years ahead, be 
derived from the findings within each of the sectors of the conference. In each 
area—agriculture, water, regional development, forestry, wildlife, recreation 
and fisheries—more specific recommendations emerged. 

Over and above all this, more people have a greater understanding that 
renewable resources are basic to their prosperity, that these resources are 
essential to man’s physical and mental recreation in the Twentieth Century. 
If the conference had done nothing else but to help bring these points to 
Canadians, it would have been worthwhile. 

The “Resources for Tomorrow” Conference, despite its impressive 
stature, was closer to the lives and needs of Canadians than any of the 
conferences that had gone before. This, as much as the professional com- 
petence that created and sustained it, may be what will ensure its place in 
history. It dealt with trends and situations that may take experts to diagnose 
and deal with but that ordinary Canadians in great numbers, going about their 
daily lives, can recognize, share, and above all, be concerned about. 

The conference was national in the accepted sense but it was national 
in a deeper sense, too. For a bit of it belongs to all Canadians. Not only the 
experts share responsibility for what happens to the future of Canada’s re- 
newable resources. 


Introduction 


This is a development department responsible for stimulating growth and 
progress in the north and, through many channels, aiding in the wise manage- 
ment of national resources. Under various names it has been in existence 
almost since Confederation. 


Seven Branches 


The Northern Administration Branch is responsible for the economic and 
social development of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and the welfare of 
the Eskimo people. These responsibilities are heavy. 


The National Parks Branch administers Canada’s National Parks and 
National Historic Parks and Sites, and so is charged with combining sound 
and progressive land use policies with the preservation of much of Canada’s 
historic past. The Canadian Wildlife Service, a part of the Branch, is the 
federal agency responsible for national wildlife conservation and research. 


The Water Resources Branch collects, evaluates, and publishes basic data 
on Canada’s waterpower resources and studies broad national questions of 
water use policy. 


The Natural History and Human History Branches comprise the National 
Museum of Canada, engaged in scientific research in natural history, 
archeology, and anthropology. The Canadian War Museum and the Canadian 
Aviation Museum are both part of this Branch. 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau works in many ways to in- 
crease tourist travel. Its major effort is the vigorous promotion of Canada’s 
scenic attractions in the United States. 


Serving these operating Branches are five administrative Divisions. Under 
general Direction from the Chief Administrative Officer they comprise Ad- 
ministration Services—Economic, Editorial and Information, Legal, Per- 
sonnel, Purchasing. 


Boards, Commissions, and Advisory Committees reporting to the Min- 
ister include the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, the National 
Battlefields Commission and the Advisory Committees on Northern Develop- 
ment and Water Use Policy. 
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Northern Administration Branch 


The Northern Administration 
Branch is concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon Territory, Eskimo 
affairs, and the resources of both 
territories as well as certain Crown 
lands and mineral rights in the prov- 
inces which are the responsibilities of 
the federal government. The territorial 
governments have powers roughly 
analogous to those of provincial gov- 
ernments. The territorial civil service 
in the Yukon administers all terri- 
torial matters from Whitehorse, but 
in the Northwest Territories, the 
Branch provides administrative machinery for the territorial government. 

The Branch is headed by a Director and two Assistant Directors who 
supervise the six Divisions and the Offices of the Administrator of the Arctic, 
and the Administrator of the Mackenzie; it also has certain responsibilities 
in connection with the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory. 

The Education Division operates the school system of the Northwest 
Territories, except for two school districts in Yellowknife and a separate 
school district at Hay River. It also operates schools for Eskimos in Arctic 
Quebec. 

The Engineering Division is responsible for Branch construction and 
maintenance and the supervision of the financing of the “Roads to Resources” 
program. 


The Industrial Division is responsible for industrial liaison, area and 
community planning, market research, co-operatives, the operation of a 
Northwest Territories tourist office and the development of handicrafts, 
resource harvesting, and other programs to improve the economic well-being 
of northern people. 

The administration of mineral and other major resources (excepting 
game) is handled by the Resources Division. 


The Territorial Division deals with the administration of the legislation 
of the Northwest Territories, municipal affairs, and with certain functions con- 
nected with the office of the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory. 

The Welfare Division provides welfare services in the Northwest Terri- 
tories and for Eskimos in Arctic Quebec and southern Canada. 
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The Office of the Administrator of the Mackenzie 


District Organization 


This office, situated at Fort Smith, provides staff for the administration 
of federal and territorial responsibilities in natural resources, education, 
municipal development and welfare in the Mackenzie District and Banks and 
Victoria Islands. 

The District comprises three Administrative Regions with headquarters 
in Fort Smith, Yellowknife, and Inuvik. Area headquarters are at Hay River, 
Tuktoyaktuk, Fort Simpson, Coppermine, Cambridge Bay, Fort Smith and 
Yellowknife. 

A substantial increase in the size and scope of the activities of the 
office of the Administrator of the Mackenzie is reflected in the establish- 
ment of a new office at Spence Bay and the appointment of Municipal 
Affairs and Industrial Development officers. Emphasis on a broader educa- 
tion program, self-management in local affairs, resource development, an 
improved highway network, new housing programs and increased social aid 
have all made their impact felt over the past year. 


District Economy 


Most of the population has a subsistence economy partially dependent 
on hunting and trapping in winter, on fishing and seasonal employment in 
summer. 

Gold mines in the Yellowknife area and oil at Norman Wells continued 
to be major revenue producers. Two major orebodies, tungsten at Flat River 
and lead-zinc at Pine Point, are being developed and will provide the eco- 
nomic base for two new settlements. A gold find of considerable promise 
resulted in a rush of prospectors to the Contwoyto area. Exploration for oil 
continued throughout the Mackenzie Valley. 

On February 12th the Minister of Northern Affairs turned the first sod 
for construction of the 438-mile Great Slave Lake Railway running north 
from Grimshaw, Alberta, to Hay River on Great Slave Lake and the lead-zinc 
deposits at Pine Point. First steel to cross the 60th parallel into the Northwest 
Territories, the railway is a milestone that could affect exploration and devel- 
opment throughout the whole Mackenzie District. 

Construction was completed on a microwave system to Hay River and 
on land line connections from Hay River to Yellowknife and Fort Smith. 


Education 


Enrolment rose this year by about 240 in the 30 District schools, bring- 
ing the total to some 3,900 pupils in 157 classrooms. This is made up of 
about 650 Eskimos, 1,200 Indians and 2,050 other pupils. 

A curriculum Committee composed of opportunity class teachers 
developed a study program for 16-year-old pupils who had only attended 
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school for one or two years. The program was designed to upgrade their 
academic background and enable them to train for skilled occupations. 

A “Norming” project was undertaken to provide average scores on 
standardized tests for pupils in the Territories. Norms used in the past were 
based on pupils in southern Canada and a more accurate picture of the 
abilities of northern children was required. 

Vocational training courses in auto mechanics, carpentry, welding, and 
heavy duty equipment, and matriculation and high school leaving academic 
courses were conducted at the Sir John Franklin School, Yellowknife. Classes 
in industrial arts were offered at Fort Smith, Hay River, Rae, Fort Simpson, 
Fort McPherson, and Inuvik. At many schools adults attended evening classes 
in typing, painting, welding, sewing and basic English. 

New vocational training projects undertaken this year included a Buffalo 
Guide Training program, a Junior Trappers’ Course, and the Fort Smith 
Sewing Project. The fur garment project at Aklavik continued to be an im- 
portant training aid for local craftsmanship. Twenty-seven students went 
to southern Canada for training courses unavailable in the north. 


Engineering 

The Northwest Territories Highways system now comprises approxi- 
mately 640 miles. Included is the 285-mile Yellowknife Highway whose main- 
tenance was taken over by the Northern Administration Branch during the 
summer of 1961. Three large maintenance camps, at Enterprise, Providence, 
and Stagg River were built along the Mackenzie Highway and several tourist 
campsites developed at scenic points on the road. 

Other major construction projects included a nursing station and medical 
officer’s residence at Cambridge Bay, a school complex and powerhouse at 
Gjoa Haven, a 3-bedroom teacherage and powerhouse at Nahanni and an 
abattoir at Hay Camp in Wood Buffalo National Park. Residences, ware- 
houses, and storage facilities were built at many settlements in the District 
and an extensive Winter Works program supervised. 

A policy has been approved whereby private power consumers can be 
supplied with power from the department’s power plants and contracts with 
private consumers are being negotiated. 


W elfare 


Welfare programs concentrated on basic needs with emphasis on child 
care problems. The Child Welfare Ordinance, making many important 
changes in the procedure for protection and care of children, was approved 
by the Territorial Council. 

Construction and staffing of the Inuvik Rehabilitation Centre was largely 
completed. Twenty-one houses for Eskimos were built at Inuvik as part of 
a winter logging program. Logging and construction of the houses created 
useful winter employment. Three welfare houses were built at Cambridge Bay 
and a small home for elderly people opened in Aklavik. 
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Forests 


An arboretum was established at Fort Smith where transplants and 
seedlings of various species were planted with records being kept of survival 
and growth. Weather was in part responsible for lowered timber production 
in all areas and classes. Production totalled 3,100,000 cubic feet, a drop 
of about 700,000 cubic feet from 1960. Problems of moving logs from the 
timber berths to the mills were made more difficult by bad weather. 


Mining 

Applications to record claims at the Mining Recorder’s office in Yellow- 
knife rose to 1,770 this year, a gain of 560 over 1960. Most of the increase 
was caused by the staking at Contwoyto Lake by the Canadian Nickel and the 
Conwest Companies. A total of 8,526 claims were in good standing at the 
Mining Recorder’s office. All mines inspected this year showed an excellent 


safety record. Continued interest was focussed on the development of tungsten 
mines in the Flat River area and on the lead and zinc deposits at Pine Point. 


Wood Buffalo National Park 

For the first time buffalo meat from Canada’s largest National Park, 
Wood Buffalo, was available in southern Canada. Quality of meat and a 
major promotional program resulted in an extraordinary public response 
and stocks were quickly sold out. A record number of 2,060 buffalo were 
corralled during the annual round-up out of a total population of over 
14,000. Three hundred and ninety tested animals were slaughtered under 
the buffalo management program. Wood Buffalo National Park, over 17,000 
square miles in area, is set aside for preservation of the wood buffalo. 
Though most have intermingled with prairie bison, a number of true wood 
bison have been identified and, by 1963, will be segregated in an isolated 
area of the park to preserve the species. 


Game 

A new Game Ordinance came into effect July 1, 1961. Under its 
provisions sport hunting of moose, black bear and mountain sheep was 
opened to residents of four years standing in the Northwest Territories. With 
the exception of sport hunting of bison (opened in 1959) this was the first 
time that big game sport hunting had been permitted in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. 

The caribou situation remained critical throughout the year. Hunting 
pressure remained heavy wherever the caribou came within range of set- 
tlements or hunting parties. The predator control program was continued 
on a smaller scale as the number of caribou taken by wolves is now much 
reduced. 

Trappers had a good fur year. Catches and prices of white fox, 
mink, and lynx were at a satisfactory level. Prices for muskrat and marten 
were relatively low. 
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Trappers’ councils, organized in ten of the larger communities, sub- 
mitted many useful recommendations to the Administration. 


Economic Development Projects 


An Eskimo producers’ cooperative at Cambridge Bay shipped 14,000 
pounds of Arctic char to southern markets. In the Mackenzie Delta a depart- 
mentally supervised fishing program harvested 30,000 pounds of whitefish, 
frozen and sold locally. 

At Aklavik the fur garment shop began to re-organize as an Es- 
kimo co-operative. Fur garments worth $19,300 were produced by fourteen 
women for local sale. A credit union was also formed at Aklavik. Produc- 
tion of handicrafts and carvings increased in volume and improved in 
quality. A new co-operative at Holman Island, with one at Coppermine, 
will co-ordinate local production and marketing. 

The Inuvik laundry made a net profit of $32,000 on a gross return 
of $103,000 and employed eight Eskimos full-time. The buffalo kill at Wood 
Buffalo National Park produced 200,000 pounds of meat. More than half 
was sold within the Mackenzie District and the balance in southern Canada. 

A northern sports fishing film was produced by the Branch Tourist 
Office in co-operation with the Territorial Government and commercial in- 
terests. Response to the film, and an increasing number of fishing lodges 
on Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake, were indicative of growing in- 
terest in the tourist possibilities of the District. 


Municipal Affairs 


A Municipal Affairs Officer has been appointed to serve the District 
indicating an increasing emphasis on local participation in municipal affairs 
and on the growth of local Government. The main program will be con- 
cerned with the formation and encouragement of municipal councils, school 
districts, development areas, and local advisory committees, together with 
community recreation groups, volunteer fire brigades and similar local bodies 
engaged in community development and self-management of local affairs. 


A related program is the co-ordination of Crown and private land subdi- 
vision with settlement planning. 


Office of the Administrator of the Arctic 


District Organisation 


This office, with headquarters in Ottawa, is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Districts of Keewatin and Franklin (except Victoria and 
Banks Islands) and the administration of Eskimo affairs in Arctic Quebec. 
Regional headquarters are at Churchill and Frobisher Bay and in October 
1961 an Arctic Quebec Regional office was created in Ottawa. These co- 
ordinated and directed area activities at Rankin Inlet, Coral Harbour, Es- 
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kimo Point and Baker Lake in the Keewatin region; Cape Dorset, Igloolik 
and Hall Lake in the Frobisher Bay region and local administration at Fort 
Chimo, Great Whale River, Sugluk, Port Harrison and Povungnituk in 
Arctic Quebec. The Arctic District Headquarters added a 2-man Industrial 
section in November. 


Eskimo Economy 


Permanent wage employment and seasonal work remained constant, 
particularly at the larger centres of Frobisher Bay, Churchill, Rankin Inlet, 
and along the DEW Line. An urgent need, however, continued to exist for 
the development of local resource-harvesting projects to offset the always 
fluctuating price of fur. 

Studies at Port Burwell and Southampton Island indicated that the 
abundance of seal meat at Port Burwell could be used to greater advantage 
and that the Southampton Island area could support a larger population. 
At Whale River the harvesting of seal, fish, and other country foods resulted 
in a surplus later sold at Rankin Inlet. Detailed study was underway of eco- 
nomic measures to off-set the possible shut-down of the North Rankin 
Nickel Mine and provide Eskimo hard-rock miners with other types of em- 
ployment. 

Eskimo co-operatives grew in numbers and improved the quality of 
their product. The co-operative approach to resource harvesting and market- 
ing was adapted to a widening range of local situations. 


Education 


Under the direction of the Arctic District Superintendent of Schools 
66 classrooms were in operation with an enrolment of 1,463 Eskimos, 41 
Indians and 100 other pupils, making a total of 1,604 students. Twenty-eight 
other Eskimos over school age received academic and vocational training 
at the Frobisher Bay Rehabilitation Centre. A part-time mission school at 
Repulse Bay received supplies and grants-in-aid and at Lake Harbour a 
summer school served the many Eskimo children in the hunting camps. 

Besides the 66 classroom teachers, two industrial arts instructors and 
three home economics teachers were in the field. More emphasis was placed 
this year on adult education through the aid of specialists in the Education 
Division who went north and worked with the teachers. 

Ten small hostels were maintained for the many Eskimo camp children 
who otherwise could not have gone to school, and more hostels are planned 
to serve isolated Eskimo communities. A 175-bed hostel to house 100 
academic students and 75 vocational trainees will be built at Frobisher Bay. 

New schools at Padloping, George River, and Grise Fiord will be opened 
in 1962 bringing to 28 the number in the Arctic District. A teachers’ orienta- 
tion course was held in Ottawa in the summer and winter workshops at 
Churchill, Frobisher Bay and Great Whale River. 

Eskimos of the eastern Arctic numbering 122 took vocational training 
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courses that included hostel management, mechanics, equipment operation 
and maintenance, mining, prospecting, and other occupations. 


Engineering Services 


Under the direction of the Arctic District Engineer construction of 
varying types was carried out at 29 settlements. This included most of the 
essentials of growing communities elsewhere in Canada and ranged from 
homes to water and sewage systems. 

At George River a sawmill operated by the Eskimo Co-operative 
supplied lumber for three homes, a school and power house. Only finishing 
materials could not be supplied locally. In addition to construction of homes, 
warehouses, and small schools in remote areas, the engineering services are 
providing underground water and sewage systems at Akudlik, Churchill, and 
Great Whale River. The Great Whale River system includes an underground 
hot water network to supply central heating to all departmental buildings. 
Although both jobs were not complete at the end of the year the Great Whale 
River system was in use and the Churchill facilities partially so. Contracts 
were arranged with consulting engineers for water and sewage investigations 
at four points in Arctic Quebec. Preliminary reports have been made for 
Port Harrison and Fort Chimo. This total project is proceeding by stages. 

Materials for 103 Eskimo houses were delivered and construction carried 
out by prospective Eskimo purchasers with advice from departmental en- 
gineers. 

Completed this year were: 15 2-bedroom houses; 11 3-bedroom houses; 
24 Eskimo one-bedroom houses; 13 hostels; 2 school complexes; 9 class- 
rooms; 10 warehouses; 7 power houses; 3 garages; 2 bathhouse-laundries; 
2 rigid frame units; 4 freezers; 6 generating plants; and 2 bulk oil installa- 
tions. In addition, six field cabins were built for the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


W elfare 


During the year the organization of welfare services in the Eastern Arctic 
continued to make steady gains. 

A Superintendent of Welfare for Keewatin was appointed with head- 
quarters at Churchill. Responsibility for providing medical-social services to 
Eskimos being treated in Manitoba was thus decentralized from the Arctic 
District to the Keewatin Regional office. The area social worker, based at 
Churchill, paid regular visits to Eskimo patients in Manitoba institutions. 

Three children’s receiving homes, a maternity home, a home for elderly 
people and two transient centres were operated in the District and super- 
vised by welfare staff. 

At Frobisher Bay the number of handicapped Eskimos enabled to help 
themselves through the services of the Rehabilitation Centre rose from 73 
last year to 110 in 1961. In the same period the total of resident trainees 
rose from 41 to 59. Six rehabilitants after a period of training found employ- 
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ment in this growing town, five went south for more advanced training, one 
took over a barber shop, others, who chose to return to life on the land, 
were strong enough to do so. Training projects include a bakery, coffee shop, 
craft centre, movie theatre, barber shop, woodworking shop, organized 
hunting and fishing, child care, and women’s sewing workshop. 

The Rankin Inlet Rehabilitation Centre, though operating under an 
acute staff shortage, carried out an effective re-training and family welfare 
program. Many Eskimos come to these Centres hadicapped by long periods 
in hospital and by other medical and social factors. A return of self-con- 
fidence through learning new skills within their capacity is often what they 
need most. 


Resource Harvesting 


An extremely active resource-harvesting program increased both the 
number of individual projects and the output of those already operating. 

Eskimo fishermen’s Co-operative at Koksoak, Whale River, Richmond 
Gulf, George River and Port Burwell, caught, processed and froze salmon, 
char, sea trout, white fish and cod for shipment to southern Canada. At 
Frobisher Bay the entire catch of char and cod was bought up locally. Fish- 
eries at Baker Lake and Rankin Inlet also used the catch for local needs. 

In southern Canada the Eskimo name for char—Ilkalupik—was be- 
coming part of the language. 

Eskimo response to the department’s initiative in introducing them to 
the Co-operative principle is not surprising. To the Innuit—the people— 
it is traditional to pool resources and share the harvest. 

Prints and carvings from Cape Dorset and Povungnituk, dolls and 
sealskin toys from Port Harrison, sealskin hats and other crafts from Port 
Burwell, Great Whale River, Sugluk, Fort Chimo and Frobisher Bay were 
making the name of Eskimo artists and craftsmen known far beyond their 
lonely Arctic landscapes. 


Property 

This section is responsible for requisitioning and shipping supplies 
and material to the eastern Arctic. A warehouse was operated at Montreal 
under supervision of expediters from the Arctic office where 3,800 tons 
of supplies were received and prepared for shipment by summer sea-lift. 
Nine hundred tons were shipped north from Churchill in a similar operation. 


Financial Administration 

The Financial Administration Section controlled District financial 
operations, federal and territorial, and funds transferred from other depart- 
ments for construction or other northern operations. In addition it provided 
the financial staff for the Arctic Quebec Regional office. The responsibilities 
of this section include cost control and the preparation of estimates for 
Welfare, Industrial, Engineering and Administrative Services. 
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General 

The Arctic District office provided a welfare team for the annual 
Eastern Arctic Medical Patrol on the C.G.S. C. D. Howe in summer and 
air patrols were made to many communities by district, regional, and area 
officers. 

In July representatives of the federal government and officers of the 
Federal Electric Corporation met to discuss DEW Line business. A second 
meeting, with officers from Mackenzie and Arctic Districts, to discuss 
Eskimo employment on the DEW Line, was held at Cambridge Bay in 
December. 


Education Division! 


In the north children of all races go to school together. 

Education in the Northwest Territories is the joint responsibility of 
the Federal and Northwest Territories Governments. The Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for the education of Indians and Eskimos; the Terri- 
torial Government for the education of others. 

Except within the organized school districts at Yellowknife and Hay 
River, the Department operates an integrated school system on behalf of 
both Federal and Territorial Governments. Costs are shared in proportion 
to the number of students enrolled. The Department also builds and operates 
schools for Eskimos in Arctic Quebec. 

Yellowknife Public School District No. 1, Yellowknife Separate School 
District No. 2, and Hay River Separate School District No. 3, are financed 
partly by local taxation and partly through grants-in-aid from the Federal 
and Territorial Governments. The Education Division supplies inspection 
and supervisory services. 

The Department provides elementary education and secondary academic 
or vocational education for students and for adults with special aptitudes. 
This program is being developed through construction of schools and student 
residences, curricula designed for a northern environment, bursaries and 
other student aids, and special vocational training projects. 

In the Yukon Territory the school system is operated by the Government 
of the Yukon, except for the school at Old Crow. This comes under the 
Administrator of the Mackenzie. The Federal Government pays fees to 
the Yukon Government for the education of children of federal staff living 
in tax-exempt premises, and for the education of Indian children. The 
Education Division, though not responsible for operating the schools, offers 
advice to the Minister and territorial authorities on education policy. 


Curriculum 


Good progress was made this year in developing distinctive teaching 
materials directed towards the needs and interests of northern children. 


1See Appendix B, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
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Supplementary readers were produced dealing with life in northern com- 
munities and new courses added in social studies, health and physical 
education. 

The Curriculum Section provided consultant services to Superintendents 
of Schools, principals and teachers through teachers orientation courses, 
in-service conferences, and extensive field work in the Mackenzie and Arctic 
Districts. Curriculum committees were set up in a number of subject matter 
fields and many communities decided to continue this form of discussion by 
forming local groups. 


Vocational Education 


The vocational education program is directed mainly towards students 
who have had little or no opportunity to go to school. 

Again this year the program combined basic academic subjects with 
training in those trades and skills most urgently needed by growing northern 
communities. The Sir John Franklin School at Yellowknife, principal train- 
ing centre in the Territories, revised its system of course organization to 
provide more concentrated academic up-grading for vocational trainees, 
and much of the planning and development of a new mining course was 
completed. This large school with facilities for boys and girls offers courses 
in carpentry and building, auto and diesel mechanics, heavy equipment and 
food service. On-the-job training and placement are also arranged at technical 
institutes in southern Canada. 

A follow-up survey was begun of more than 1,000 students who have 
received some form of training during the past eight years. 


Adult Education 


The adult education specialist appointed in 1960 organized a series of 
pilot projects, including simple English and arithmetic, that have met with 
an enthusiastic response. Eskimo men, especially those in wage employment, 
are keenly interested in acquiring a working knowledge of both to increase 
their earning capacity. 

This year a specialist in adult education is being appointed for the Arctic 
District and surveys are under way throughout the Territories to determine 
in what directions the program should expand. 


Student Residences 


Hostels attached to the schools provide the answer to an acute education 
problem in the north—how to bring the children to school if schools cannot 
come to them. Student residences provide the means for giving children 
whose parents live remote from settlement, or in communities too small to 
justify a school, the same opportunity to learn as other northern children. 
In 1961 accommodation in student residences totalled 1,236 beds. Of these 
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1,100 were in the Mackenzie District, 136 in the Arctic District. In summer 
the children go home for the holidays as they do in southern Canada. 


Engineering Division 


During the year 1961-62, the Engineering Division continued to improve 
the design of prefabricated buildings for the north. A greater degree of pre- 
fabrication was achieved in housing designs by incorporating electric wiring 
and heating ducts into the building panels. Conversely, interior plywood lining 
of the houses was shipped separately for application in the field. Although 
this reduced prefabrication, it eliminated the type of shipping damage that 
had marred the interior of some previous designs. Improved design produced 
not only a better quality of buildings but structures more pleasing to the eye. 

With the help of Inspection Services of the Department of National 
Defence, better control was exercised over prefabrication contracts. Inspection 
Services also assisted in inspection of vehicles and equipment prior to ship- 
ment north thus eliminating manufacturing shortcomings at source instead 
of at some remote Arctic destination. 


A policy for supplying power to private consumers was implemented 
and a new policy, to provide water supply and sewage disposal to private 
consumers in the Northwest Territories at 50% of cost, was approved. 

The final year of a three-year program of air survey photography and 
establishment of precise ground control was completed with the co-operation 
of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. Detailed topographic 
compilations of settlement locations were prepared and have already proved 
of much value in the preparation of community and land use plans. 

Decentralization of administrative responsibilities to district offices in 
the north continued and procedures were improved. 


Mackenzie District, N.W.T. 


Expenditures on road construction in the Mackenzie District amounted 
to some $2,410,000. Major contract work was handled for Northern Affairs 
by the Department of Public Works. Reconstruction of the Mackenzie and 
Hay River Highways continued and work was begun on the first 20 miles 
of the Ingraham Trail, east from Yellowknife towards MacKay Lake. Main- 
tenance of the Mackenzie Highway System was taken over by the Department 
when construction was completed. 

Expenditures on buildings and works in the Mackenzie District totalled 
about $1,600,000. Construction of garages and other buildings for the 
highway maintenance camps was begun. Housing, warehousing, powerhouses 
and similar buildings were erected at other settlements and a number of 
existing buildings altered or renovated. 

Investigations for possible water and sewer systems were carried out 
at Fort Norman, Fort Providence, Rae, Fort Resolution, Coppermine, Fort 
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Good Hope and Tuktoyaktuk and final designs for systems at the first three 
locations were begun. 


Districts of Keewatin and Franklin, N.W.T., Northern Quebec and 
Churchill 

Construction expenditures, confined mainly to buildings and works, 
totalled about $2,300,000. 

More than 100 low-cost, prefabricated houses were purchased for re- 
sale to Eskimos. These were sold at about $1500 on site with the purchaser 
doing his own construction and aided by a $1000 government subsidy. 

One, two and three-classroom schools were purchased and erected 
together with houses, hostels, office buildings, warehouses, powerhouses, 
community freezers, bulk oil storage tanks and other facilities spread over 
many settlements in the Districts. Renovations and repairs were also carried 
out. 

Preparation of detailed designs was begun on the Frobisher Bay Town- 
site Development. This work was carried out by the Department of Public 
Works on behalf of Northern Affairs, as was construction at Pangnirtung, 
Eskimo Point, Chesterfield Inlet and Churchill. 


Yukon Territory 


About $4,300,000 was spent on road construction in the Yukon 
Territory. Major work was on the Watson Lake-Ross River road, completed 
to Mile 60, with clearing carried out to Mile 100. The Flat Creek-Eagle 
Plain road was completed to Mile 72 and a development road started from 
the Watson Lake-Ross River road towards the Nahanni Range. A mine 
access road being built from Tungsten, in the Nahanni Range, by Canada 
Tungsten Ltd., will link up with this road. Two-thirds of the cost of the mine 
access road is being paid by the federal government; one-third by the 
company. Reconstruction was continued of the Stewart Crossing-Dawson, 
Whitehorse-Keno, Boundary and Canol roads. New bridges were constructed 
at the McQuesten and Ogilvie rivers on the Stewart Crossing to Dawson 
road. 

Building in the Yukon totalled about $160,000. Largest item was the 
Forestry Administration Building in Whitehorse. 


Roads to Resources 


This cost-sharing program of resource development roads involves the 
construction, or improvement, of over 4,500 miles of road in all ten provinces. 
Contracts are awarded by the provinces and the Federal Government con- 
tributes 50% of the cost of construction up to a maximum of $7,500,000 for 
each province. Terms of the various agreements with the provinces range 
from five to eleven years. 

Contracts amounting to $107,379,707 had been awarded up to March 
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31st, 1961. Expenditures by the provinces totalled $72,148,080 to which 
Canada has contributed $34,750,726. The Division continued to administer 
this program. 


Industrial Division 


The Industrial Division is responsible for encouraging economic growth, 
the development of renewable resources such as fish and sea mammals, and 
planning townsites and community services to meet population and industrial 
expansion. The program stresses Eskimo participation in the economic and 
social growth of Arctic areas. 


Projects 

Development projects increased in numbers and scope. Arctic sea food, 
caught by Eskimo fishermen, had a good year. The Port Burwell char fishery 
harvested a 14,000 pound catch and test netting was carried on to assess the 
feasibility of establishing a much larger seal fishery. At George River the 
fishery produced 13,500 pounds of Arctic char and the community sawmill 
cut 40,000 board feet of lumber for the construction of Departmental build- 
ings and Eskimo homes. 

A new co-operative fishery at Fort Chimo combined a 9,000 pound 
catch of Arctic char with 18,000 pounds of Atlantic salmon. In late winter 
an experimental logging project on the Koksoak River cut 2,000 logs. A 
sawmill has been purchased and milling operations will start in the summer 
of 1962. 

At Richmond Gulf another new fishery went into production, handling 
char, sea trout and whitefish. Despite heavy ice that delayed arrival of 
supplies, the fishery, in less than a week, produced 450 pounds of sea trout 
fillets, 1,500 pounds of char and 2,000 pounds of whitefish. 

The entire Frobisher Bay catch, 8,200 pounds of char, was bought up 
locally, leaving no surplus for shipment south. The fresh-frozen fishery in 
the Mackenzie Delta expanded operations and processed 25,000 pounds 
of whitefish. 

The Eskimo co-operative at Cambridge Bay started a char fishery this 
year, thereby providing a source of supply of this choice fish for western 
markets. The 14,000 pound catch was frozen and flown out to Edmonton. 
A 48’ Long-liner, sailed from Caraquet, N.B., to Great Whale River, PAOs 
was used for the Richmond Gulf fishery and other resource-harvesting 
operations. 

Technical information with market promotion and guidance, encouraged 
the production of carvings. Although purchase and sale are still handled 
mainly by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 
Eskimo co-operatives began to market more of the output. The production 
of Eskimo graphic art increased considerably. Cape Dorset placed on sale 
a series of 89 colour prints and some graphic art was produced at Povun- 
gnituk. New craft projects were initiated at Great Whale River, Port Harrison 
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and Baker Lake. Sealskin crafts—tapestries, birds, animals and men’s wedge 
hats—continued to attract wide attention outside the Arctic. 

At the request of one of the contractors, the management contract for 
the reindeer herd was cancelled and negotiations were in progress for a new 
contractor. 


Area Economic Surveys 

The series of surveys begun in 1958 was extended to Wager Bay, 
Repulse Bay and Southampton Island. Indications were that the area could 
support 15 additional families. Measures recommended to diversify and 
improve the local economy included food processing, char fisheries, handi- 
crafts and the application of modern methods of trapping and resource 
harvesting. 


Co-operative Associations 

Six new Eskimo co-operatives began operations in 1961. This brings to 
fourteen the number engaged in commercial fishing, art and crafts, co-operative 
retailing, logging and housing. A group of Eskimos at Frobisher Bay made 
plans to establish the first Arctic housing co-operative and build 15 three- 
bedroom houses. A memorable event this year for the co-operatives was His 
Excellency the Governor General opening the 1961 exhibition of Cape Dorset 
graphic art at the Toronto Art Gallery. His Excellency is a patron of the 
West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative at Cape Dorset. 

A Co-operative Development Officer was posted to the Western Arctic. 
The general volume of business handled by the co-operatives increased 
steadily. 


Industrial Promotion 


Industrial and business potential in the major communities of the 
Mackenzie District was studied and discussions held with the Board of 
Trade and members of the Town Council in Yellowknife, and local improve- 
ment committees at Inuvik, Hay River and Fort Smith. As a result, efforts 
are being made to expand service industry, and encourage local people to 
invest private capital in this field. 

A study was completed, and is now under review of the feasibility of 
establishing a prefabricated housing development in the Mackenzie Delta to 
provide Eskimo housing and other residential requirements. The financial 
needs for development of industry and business in the Northwest Territories, 
and the provision of incentives, are being looked into. First steps were 
taken towards a buffalo by-products industry in the Fort Smith area to 
include tanning of hides and crafts made from buffalo horn and other 
materials found in the southern Mackenzie District. 

Market promotion and research dealing with Eskimo products stressed 
the development of quality outlets for fine crafts and methods of bringing 
all northern products to a wider audience. Displays were held in major 
Canadian cities. Some were shipped abroad. 
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A Canada-wide research project tested the potential market for buffalo 
meat from Wood Buffalo and Elk Island National Parks. A supporting pro- 
motional program planned and carried out with the Editorial and Information 
Division, introduced Sweetgrass buffalo meat to Canadians from coast to 
coast. 


Community Planning and Housing 

Whitehorse, Dawson City and Rankin Inlet were among northern areas 
studied in the interests of land use and community development. The impact 
of the Great Slave Lake Railway on commercial fishing in Great Slave Lake 
was examined and preliminary plans discussed with mining companies for 
new communities at Pine Point and Tungsten. With Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation the Division drew up a metropolitan plan for White- 
horse and began investigation of Fort Simpson as the possible capital of the 
proposed Mackenzie Territory. A National Housing Act-subsidized rental 
apartment project, first of its kind in the north, was introduced in Whitehorse. 

The Department initiated a program of first and second mortgages on 
low-cost housing in both Territories for home-builders unable to afford 
housing under the National Housing Act. Under this scheme the Federal 
Government made a $360,000 loan to each Territory to provide first mort- 
gages to the value of $6,000 on each approved low-cost home. It also made 
available $90,000 in grants to each Territory with which to provide interest- 
free second mortgages. This scheme generally parallels a program of loans 
and grants to Eskimos and Indians in the north and supplements Territorial 
programs for second mortgages up to $2,000 on housing built under the Act. 


Tourist Office 

About 1,300 tourists visited the Northwest Territories—30 per cent 
more than in 1960—and spent an estimated $60,000. Major event of the 
year from a transportation standpoint was completion of the Yellowknife 
Highway to Yellowknife. This increased both the flow of commercial motor 
traffic into the Territories and general interest trips. Most tourists were 
anglers, with a sprinkling of 34 buffalo hunters. In addition to three camp- 
grounds and two picnic areas completed along the Highway last year, two 
new campgrounds and three more picnic sites were being built for the 1962 
tourist season. 

A fresh area was opened up to anglers by two new fishing camps on 
Great Bear Lake. A third camp was opened near Yellowknife. A colour film 
on sport fishing in the Mackenzie District, Paydirt Angling, is expected to 
lure many more anglers to try their luck in the North. Three tourist parties, 
two arranged as art tours, the other a group of Ontario teachers, visited Cape 
Dorset. Arrangements were made through the Northwest Territories Tourist 
Office and the West Baffin Eskimo Co-operative. 

Sixty-three delegates attended the third annual conference of the North- 
west Territories Tourist Association at Yellowknife in February. The Yellow- 
knife Board of Trade operated a tourist information centre during the summer 
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and plans were discussed at the N.W.T.T.A. conference for an information 
centre at the Northwest Territories-Alberta boundary. 


Resources Division 


The Resources Division administers major resources—lands, minerals 
and timber—in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Mineral and surface 
rights of certain lands under federal control in the provinces are also admin- 
istered by the Division. It is responsible for recommending development and 
management policies for northern resources and drawing up plans for the 
program of development roads in the north. 

The year was notable for the introduction of new regulations for the 
disposition of oil and gas rights, for growing interest in land and timber, and 
increased mining exploration. 


Mining—Northwest Territories 


Mineral claims recorded totalled 1,429. Of these 922 were in the Yellow- 
knife District, 380 in the Mackenzie District, 127 in the Arctic and Hudson 
Bay District. Though staking work decreased exploration rose. The Canada 
Mining Regulations, promulgated March 3, 1961, provided for the issuance 
of prospecting permits. Twenty-seven permits, covering some 4,500,000 acres 
extending from the West Coast of Hudson Bay to the Yukon boundary, were 
issued. 

The Nahanni Sixty Syndicate made an interesting silver-copper discovery 
in the Redstone River area and carried out an exploration program of con- 
siderable scope. 

The Canadian Nickel Company continued to work north of the Arctic 
Circle and is reported to have made the year’s most significant discovery on 
the west shore of Contwoyto Lake. The Company was active in the Salkeld 
Lake and McGregor Lake area. The Big Four (Byrne Interests) were active 
in the Gordon Lake, Fort Enterprise and Easter Islands area. Selco Explora- 
tions did considerable work west of Eskimo Point in the Eastern Arctic. On 
Little Cornwallis Island, Bankeno Mines did limited diamond drilling on a 
lead-zinc discovery made in 1960. Texas Gulf Sulphur Company have let a 
contract to drill the lead-zinc deposit on Strathcona Sound at the north end 
of Baffin Island. Work was done at the Camlaren Mine preparatory to hauling 
ore over the proposed winter road from Discovery to Taurcanis. The Canada 
Tungsten Mining Corporation property in the Flat River area plans to go into 
production October, 1962. 

Gold accounted for over $14,000,000 of the year’s total mineral pro- 
duction of $19,900,000. This decrease from 1960 production of $26,500,000, 
was attributed to closing of the uranium mine at Port Radium and reduced 
nickel and copper production at North Rankin Nickel Mines. 

Plans were made to create a new mining district between the Mackenzie 


River and the Yukon border with the Mining Recorder’s office at Watson 
Lake. 
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Preparatory to the establishment of a geological evaluation unit in the 
Division’s mining section, reports of geological, geophysical and geochemical 
work were indexed and catalogued. 

A program of dust and ventilation surveys in the mines was planned 
for 1962. 


Minings—Yukon Territory 


A total of 2,462 mineral claims were recorded; 1,642 at Whitehorse, 
618 at Mayo and 202 at Dawson City, almost double the claims recorded in 
1960. Greatest staking activity lay northwest of Watson Lake and north of 
Mayo. 

A silver-lead-zinc occurrence near the headwaters of the Liard River 
about 100 miles northwest of Watson Lake was the most important find of the 
active season. 

United Keno Hill Mines produced over seven million ounces of silver, 
17 million pounds of lead and 12 million pounds of zinc. New ore develop- 
ment kept the company’s ore reserves about the same as in 1960. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation operated six dredges on Hunker, 
Dominion and Sulphur Creeks, producing gold to the value of $1,904,000. 

Dominion Explorers acquired the copper property of Johobo Mines 
around Kathleen Lake, southwest of Haines Junction, and did extensive under- 
ground development work. During the year 2,500 tons of high grade copper 
ore were shipped from this property to Japan. Yukon Coal Company produced 
7,000 tons of coal, a slight gain over 1960 production. 

To offer better service to prospectors and mining companies operating 
out of Watson Lake, the Watson Lake Mining District was established, cover- 
ing the southeast portion of the Yukon Territory. The Mining Recorder’s 
office is at Watson Lake. 

Value of mineral production in 1961 is an estimated $12,986,911. Silver 
accounted for more than half this total. 

Mine rescue training courses were conducted by the Mining Inspector 
and work begun on the preparation of safety regulations for industries other 
than oil well drilling and mining. 


Oil and Gas—Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory 


Oil and gas permits covering 12,110,376 acres in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands were issued in August, largest acreage issued to one company in 
1961. A total of 374 permits covering 21,400,932 acres were issued during 
the year; 4,203,055 acres on the Northwest Territories mainland, 691,185 
acres on the Yukon mainland, 3,838,454 acres in the Arctic Islands and 
12,668,238 acres on the continental shelf in the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Two sales were held from which 28 permits covering 1,481,314 acres were 
issued. 

Major event of the year was the drilling of Canada’s first well in the 
Arctic Islands, Dome et al Winter Harbour No. 1 on Melville Island. After 
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spudding in on September 10th, it reached its total depth of 12,543 feet during 
seven months of continuous drilling. Throughout the Territories 15 wells were 
completed during the 1961 season. 

Twenty geological surface mapping parties worked in the Arctic Islands, 
eight more than in 1960. Seventeen seismic crews were at work at one time on 
the mainland. Revenue for 1961-62 showed a slight decrease. Exploratory 
expenditures totalled $12 million. 


Oil and Gas in the Provinces 

As a result of two competitions held for 18 parcels of land in Alberta, 
12 leases were issued covering 1,927 acres. Royalties were received from 8 
wells in Manitoba, 9 in Saskatchewan, 13 in Alberta. 
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Lands—Yukon Territory 


Disposition and administration of land were decentralized to the Yukon 
Territory to provide better service through improved procedures. A similar 
transfer is planned for the Northwest Territories. 

Growing interest in arable land led to formation of an interdepartmental 
committee made up of representatives of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Economic and Resources Divisions of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. It expects to report in June, 1962. 

Demand for land in the Yukon required the provision of additional 
subdivisions at Whitehorse, Porter Creek, Watson Lake, Beaver Creek, Pelly 
Crossing and at Mile 55 of the Whitehorse-Mayo Road. 

The value of lands for which letters patent were issued totalled 
$58,023.69 of which $9,018.95 is accounted for in this report. The balance, 
$49,004.74 represents revenue from lots sold by the Yukon Government 
in subdivisions under its management. The sharp increase in requests for 
legal surveys required the planning of a second field party for the 1962 
season. 

Twelve parcels of land were purchased, or otherwise acquired, by the 
Division and parcels reserved for the use of the Governments of Canada and 
Yukon Territory. 


Lands—N orthwest Territories 


Land sales were active and leases in force rose some 25% over the 
previous year. 

News of the construction of the Great Slave Lake Railway has had a 
marked effect on public interest in land at Hay River and Enterprise. Few 
of the 80 residential lots made available at Hay River last summer are vacant 
and in 1962 an additional subdivision, to provide some 150 lots, will be sur- 
veyed. An addition to Enterprise of about the same size is contemplated. 
Surveys are also planned for new subdivisions at Nahanni Butte, Norman 
Wells, Fort McPherson and Coppermine, and substantial additions to sub- 
divisions at Fort Smith and Fort Simpson. 

Ninety parcels of land were set aside for departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government and 18 acquired by the Division for use of Northern 
Affairs. At the request of the municipality of Hay River, a monthly list of all 
changes in the ownership of patented lands is being provided. This service, 
already available to Yellowknife, will assist Hay River in making prompt 
revisions to local assessment rolls. 


Public Lands 


Public lands administered by the Division comprise lands previously 
administered by other federal departments, former Dominion Lands reserved 
from transfer to the western provinces which have reverted to departmental 
control when no longer required, and former Ordnances and Admiralty re- 
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serves. Under the Public Lands Grants Act and Regulations the lands are 
used in the public interest and on a revenue-producing basis when possible. 
Indexes of all lands and buildings administered by the department are main- 
tained by the Public Lands Section, for submissions to the Crown Lands 
Registry, and the Municipal Grants Division of the Department of Finance. 

During the fiscal year 1961-62, five parcels of land were transferred 
to the Division by other Departments, and six tracts transferred to provincial 
control. A post office site was conveyed to the Public Works Department and 
six properties reserved for future dedication by the National Parks Branch as 
historic sites. Five easements were granted for public utility installations, 11 
sales completed, two assignments recorded and nine appraisals carried out. 
Thirty-four agreements of sale and 83 leases are in force. Replies were sent 
to about 1,100 enquiries regarding land tenure, many from non-Canadians 
interested in settling in Canada. 

Net revenue received totalled $50,908.69. 


Canol Pipelines 


The Canadian section of the 4-inch pipeline, including the pipeline from 
the Alaska-British Columbia boundary to Whitehorse, and half the Canol 
Tank Farm at Whitehorse, were sold to The White Pass and Yukon Corpora- 
tion for $125,000. 

The 3-inch pipeline, Canol No. 4, from the Whitehorse Tank Farm 
to the Yukon-Alaska boundary at Mile 1221 on the Alaska Highway, is 
being offered for sale by public tender through Crown Assets Disposal Cor- 
poration. 

Sale of Canol No. 2 and Canol No. 4, will complete disposition of 
Canol facilities acquired by Canada from the United States in 1960. 


Dominion Land Records 


Dominion Land Records cover administration of lands, timber, min- 
ing and grazing rights in Western Canada, the Railway Belt and Peace 
River Block of British Columbia from 1873 to 1930, when natural resources 
were transferred to the provinces. Records include school lands, colonization 
and soldier settlements, grants, Indian Reserves, National Parks, forestry 
sites and other lands reserved for the Federal Government. Over 2,600 
title deeds are registered and thousands of assignment for transfer documents 
recorded. 

One hundred and three certified true copies of letters patent were 
prepared on request, and 6,149 parcels of land transferred to the Province 
of Manitoba as Swamp Lands or under Railway Warrant, were indexed. Sev- 
enteen historical research projects were completed, 42 title searches carried 
out and 1,965 parcels of land re-vested in the Crown for Federal purposes, 
were recorded. Some 750 enquiries relating to land dispositions, mineral 
rights, seed grain and timber privileges were dealt with. 
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Forests 

The Division is responsible for forest management and protection 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and Wood Buffalo National Park. 
Territorial Timber Regulations were completely revised preparatory to 
re-enactment in October 1962. 


Yukon 

Fifty forest fires burned a total of 95,276 acres compared with 49 
fires and 21,102 acres in 1960. Campers caused 60 per cent of the 1961 
fires; 12 per cent were caused by lightning. The 1961 fire season was 
favourable inasmuch as only 200 acres were burned in accessible areas. Fire- 
fighting costs totalled $36,853. 

Timber cutting continued at about the same volume as in 1960. A drop 
in lumber production was offset by increased use of round timber. 


Mackenzie District—Wood Buffalo Park 
One hundred and sixty-seven fires burned 750,000 acres compared 
to 92 fires and 101,682 acres in 1960. A dry spring and summer resulted 
in one of the worst fire situations on record. Firefighting costs totalled 
$208,000. Sixty per cent of the fires were caused by lightning, 20 per-cent 
by campers. Water bombing was used for the first time and proved effective. 
Lumbering operations continued at the same volume as in 1960. 


Seed Grain Indebtedness 

Between 1876 and 1925 the Federal Government advanced seed 
grain, livestock fodder, and other relief to needy settlers in Western Canada. 
In return liens were registered against their homesteads. All British Columbia 
and Manitoba accounts were discharged long ago, and Seed Grain Advisory 
Boards were appointed to investigate outstanding liens registered against 
lands in Alberta and Saskatchewan. In May 1960, approval was granted 
to discontinue negotiations for compromise settlements, and cancel the Fed- 
eral share of indebtedness. Alberta and Saskatchewan concurring, agreed 
to cancel their share. During 1961-62, the balance of Saskatchewan liens 
was written off and an accelerated program of submissions to the Governor 
General in Council carried out by the Alberta Seed Grain Advisory Board. 
A total of 518 liens, representing $22,757.52 principal and $67,472.70 
interest, were cancelled. Indebtedness in respect of Alberta Dominion- 
Provincial accounts amounting to $60,029.23 principal, plus $108,085.60 
interest, was due to be processed shortly. 


Territorial Division 


An event of great significance to the Northwest Territories, and to all 
Canada, was the passing of a resolution by the Council of the Northwest 
Territories recommending to the Federal Government the division of the 
Northwest Territories into two separate territories in 1964. 
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The Council met twice during the year, at Fort Simpson and Ottawa. 
Principal legislation passed was the Financial Agreement Ordinance setting 
out the financial arrangements under which the Northwest Territories will 
operate during the next five years. Under the Agreement the Territorial 
Government assumed greater responsibility in fields such as police services, 
administration of justice and provision of water and sewer systems and 
community roads. 

The Child Welfare Ordinance, passed at the July session, coordinated 
existing legislation and placed authority for operation of the child welfare 
program with the Superintendent of Child Welfare. Other legislation passed 
dealt with low-cost housing and granting of franchises to the Canadian 
National Railway to install and operate telephone systems at Fort Simpson, 
Inuvik, Rae, Fort Resolution and Fort Providence. 

As an advisory service to the Commissioner the Division dealt with such 
matters as game management, municipal affairs, labour legislation, health 
and hospital services, vital statistics, taxation, liquor administration, profes- 
sional and business licenses, motor vehicle control and other business nor- 
mally handled by a provincial civil service. 

The Commissioner’s annual report, published separately, gives a more 
detailed review of territorial affairs. 


Welfare Division 


The Welfare Division provides services to residents of the Northwest 
Territories on behalf of the Federal and Territorial Governments and to 
Eskimos in Arctic Quebec and Churchill, Manitoba. 

The Ottawa office comprises three sections: Family, Rehabilitation, and 
Linguistic Services. Family Service includes public assistance, child welfare, 
correction and medical services. Rehabilitation is responsible for rehabilitation 
centres at Frobisher Bay and Inuvik. The Linguistic Services translates 
correspondence and other material into, and from, the Eskimo language, 
prepares publications, and is developing an Eskimo orthography. 


Public Assistance 


The Department administers Family Allowance payments on behalf 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare, assistance and relief 
programs on behalf of the Territorial Government, and Eskimo relief. It 
takes part, too, in the low-cost housing program. This year arrangements 
were completed to change from in-kind Family Allowance payments to 
Eskimos to payments by cheque. Fewer than 1% of Eskimo accounts had 
to be administered through inability to handle cheques—a rate that compares 
well with the rest of Canada. A budget deficit system of calculating relief 
payments, based on the cost of living in each settlement, was developed. 


At some settlements housing was provided for families unable to support 
themselves. 
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Child Welfare 


The Department operates a child welfare program that provides non- 
ward care for Eskimo children, and administers the Child Welfare Ordinance 
on behalf of the Territorial Government. The Ordinance, enacted July 1961, 
widens the scope of the program to include the study of adoption applications 
and services to unmarried parents. A Children’s Receiving Home was opened 
at Fort Smith and one is under construction at Yellowknife, in addition to 
homes at Frobisher Bay and Churchill. 


Medical-Social Services 


This program aids Eskimos in hospital away from home. Patients are 
kept in touch with their families, and families receive news of the progress 
the patient is making. This service is made possible through a system of con- 
tinuing reports to and from hospitals, the interchange of tape-recorded 
messages, and photographs. This very human service does much to offset 
fears and homesickness, and speeds recovery. Home conditions are studied 
before patients are discharged to ensure that families can care for them 
adequately. Discharged patients receive clothing and prosthetic appliances 
whenever these are needed. 

Arrangements were completed with the Department of National Health 
and Welfare to transfer responsibility to Northern Affairs for patients re- 
turning home after treatment. This took effect April 1, 1962. 


Rehabilitation Service 


In the north people from every ethnic group suffer from some form of 
physical or psychological handicap, for they may be socially disabled through 
the effects of cultural change or economic dependency. 

The northern rehabilitation program is both remedial and preventative. 
The remedial side strives to restore economic self-reliance to those disabled 
by illness. The preventative program extends aid through work relief projects 
and handicrafts marketing. The object of both is to reduce dependency and 
restore the disabled to usefulness. 

One preventative measure—the handicrafts program—is operated along 
cottage industry lines. More than 20,000 craft items were bought in the 
Eastern Arctic for resale last year, with a purchase value of about $83,000. 


Rehabilitation Centres 


The two main Centres are at Frobisher Bay and Inuvik and both serve 
people of all ethnic groups. The Frobisher Bay Rehabilitation Centre serves 
Baffin Island and Eskimos from Arctic Quebec; the Inuvik Centre serves the 
lower Mackenzie District. 

The Centre at Frobisher Bay had a population of 119 rehabilitants at the 
start of the fiscal year. Seventeen were later discharged to their own homes 
or to employment. The Inuvik Centre, a far more recent project, cared for 
29 people. 
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The Centres are planned like villages and include single 
living quarters, individual family housing units and workshops 
for a variety of projects. They are designed to offer a controlled 
experience in community living, and training in many skills. Thus, 
they act as stepping stones in the cross-over from one social and 
economic way of life to another. 


Community Assistance 


A start has been made on community assistance. As staff is 
available, more studies will be made of social groupings. A 
program of northern service assistants, to co-ordinate with 
auxiliary workers of other agencies, is well advanced. Indians, 
Eskimos and Metis will be trained to fill these positions. Con- 
sultation and aid will be available to Eskimo Councils. 
Quajivaallirutissat, the Q-Book, prepared in the Welfare Division, 
will be sent north in 1962. The Q-Book will include information 
in Eskimo on just about everything—education, health, welfare, 
equipment maintenance, household hints,. government services, 
and laws. 


Linguistic Service 


A seven-week seminar was held at Churchill, in July and 
August, to continue research on the preparation of a standard 
Eskimo orthography. Eskimos taking part were drawn from 14 
Arctic dialect areas. Most of them learned to read and write 
their dialect in the tentative standard orthography without diffi 
culty, except for Eskimos from the Mackenzie region whose 
dialects are now under further study. Research, so far, makes 
clear that differences between Eastern and Western dialects are 
small. The new Roman system of writing should be in effect 
in 1962. 

An Eskimo-English translation service is provided for the 
Branch, and other agencies as required, particularly Northern 
Health Services and the CBC. Eskimo staff act as interpreters for 
Eskimo patients in hospital and for Eskimo delegates when they 
attend meetings in southern Canada. 

Canada’s first Eskimo language magazine, Inuktitut, pub- 
lished two issues this year for readers in the eastern Arctic. 
Inuktitut means The Eskimo Way, and its editor is on the Eskimo 
staff of the Welfare Division. | 


National Parks Branch 


The National Parks Branch is 
responsible for planning, develop- 
ing, and operating Canada’s Na- 
tional Parks and National Historic 
Parks and Sites, and through the 
Canadian Wildlife Service, for ad- 
ministering the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act. 

The structure of the Branch 
consists of the Director’s office, 
which includes the Planning, Education and Interpretation, Fortress of Louis- 
bourg Restoration, and Administration Sections, and four Divisions:—the 
National Parks Service, the National Historic Sites Division, the Engineering 
Services Division and the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


Office of the Director 


In May, following the announcement by the Prime Minister, the National 
Parks Branch launched a long-term program to restore a portion of the 
18th century French Fortress of Louisbourg, which was demolished after its 
capture by British forces in 1758. 

With the objective of providing a major historical attraction that will 
stimulate the economy of Cape Breton Island and offer immediate employ- 
ment for men thrown out of work by the closing of coal mines, work began 
immediately on the project. The most extensive restoration project being car- 
ried out in North America, the Fortress of Louisbourg Restoration will be 
carried out over a period of at least 10 years, although the greater part of 
the work is to be completed by 1967, Canada’s Centennial Year. 

During the year, the Fortress of Louisbourg Restoration Section was 
established. The Chief of the Engineering Services Division was made respon- 
sible to the Director for co-ordinating the restoration work and an Acting 
Project Manager designated to supervise operations on the site. Ronald Way, 
Director of the Ontario Government historical restorations of Fort Henry and 
Upper Canada Village, was appointed consultant to the restoration. 

The first year of the project was occupied largely with the preparatory 
work that was a necessary preliminary to the commencement of restoration. 
A historical research staff was assembled and conducted research in Canada, 
England and France on the architectural and structural details of the original 
buildings and fortifications of Louisbourg. Construction began of the 
11-building work compound that will serve as section headquarters, service 
roads, staff housing and a concrete core wall that will protect the site of the 
Royal Battery and the surviving sections of the original French sea wall. 

The Planning Section studies the parks individually, and as a whole, and 
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prepares development plans for each within the larger framework of the 
national parks system. The work of the Section combines long-range planning 
with advice on immediate problems. The aim of management policy is to 
ensure that development remains consistent with national park purposes and 
that it contributes towards the recreation resources of Canada as a nation. 

During the year extensive field surveys were continued in the major 
parks as an aid to long-range planning. Development plans were produced, 
or carried forward, for visitor service centres at Lake Louise, Banff National 
Park; Waskesiu Lake, Prince Albert National Park; and Ingonish Beach, Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park; as well as other areas. A long-range devel- 
opment plan for Point Pelee National Park was completed. Policy studies were 
made on winter recreation and ski developments and preliminary studies on 
zoning and wilderness areas. Consultants were retained to examine the 
implications for Banff of the 1968 Winter Olympics, if Canada’s bid is 
successful. Background studies were prepared for the Resources For Tomor- 
row Conference. 

One interesting event this year was the appointment of seasonal park 
naturalists to several parks ensuring for the first time that good natural history 
interpretation was available to visitors. Those who took advantage of the 
new service welcomed the opportunity to recognize values in a national park 
more lasting than those associated with a casual visit. The Education and 
Interpretation Service had a productive year in promoting this concept of 
park values through a variety of publications. A total of 923,500 copies of 
44 publications were provided for use of the National Parks Service and 
367,400 copies of 16 publications for the Historic Sites Division. A new 
publication, Canada’s Heritage of Nature, went into a second printing of 
25,000 copies before the end of the year and a French edition was in 
preparation. 


ATTENDANCE AT NATURE TRAILS IN NATIONAL PARKS 1961 


Attendance 

Total Park at Nature Per Cent 

Attendance Trails Attendance 
LESS 0s) aire seat eee. Withee 332,000 3,200 97 
Bait, 3. eee eae 1,038,000 9,000 .87 
Prince Albert ............ 140,000 2,400 Ly, 
KOOtendY a1 ares 498,000 6,500 173 
Pelee, 290 t aek ree ere 527,000 8,900 1h, 


Average attendance—1.3 per cent of all parks visitors. 


Film libraries, each containing a print of 22 titles, were established in 
ten parks. It is planned to equip all parks with a film library and increase the 
number of prints. One new production, Away From It All, was made for the 
Branch in Terra Nova National Park, Newfoundland, by the National Film 
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Board. It won a Chris Award at the Columbus, Ohio, Film Festival in 
September 1961 for excellence of production. 

Work was started on two new films, one dealing with wildlife in the 
national parks and the other to illustrate the principle of nature preservation 
on which the parks were established. 

A prototype of an interpretative sign, to be used to identify outstanding 
natural features in the parks, will be placed at the Cave and Basin Pool in 
Banff to mark the birthplace of Canada’s national parks. A naturalists’ 
workshop and training course was held in June at Banff. 


National Parks Service 


A milestone in national parks development was reached July 15, 1961, 
with the official opening of Terra Nova National Park in Newfoundland by 
Hon. Walter Dinsdale, Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

Another noteworthy event of the year was the formal dedication, June 
28, of the Anglin Lake dam in Prince Albert National Park by Prime Minister 
John G. Diefenbaker. This dam was built by the Government of Canada in 
1960 to regulate the flow of Spruce River in Prince Albert Park and to 
provide water for the improvement of Emma Lake, which lies outside the 
Park, for recreational purposes. 

The choice of Banff by the Canadian Olympic Association as the site for 
the 1968 Winter Olympic Games—if the Games are held in Canada—was an 
interesting development. The selection was based on a study of several suit- 
able sites, made for the Association by a firm of consulting engineers. The 
Government made a $10,000 grant to the Association to facilitate the study. 
The final decision on what country will stage the Games will not be made 
until 1963. 

An important step in national parks administration was a town- 
planning study of Banff Townsite undertaken by Dr. H. P. Oberlander of 
Vancouver, B.C. This study resulted from recommendations contained in the 
report of the Institute of Local Government, Queen’s University, made for 
the Department in 1960. 

The town-planning study was undertaken primarily for the purposes of 
preparing a long term plan for Banff Townsite and to ensure orderly and 
systematic development in keeping with national parks concepts and ideals. 
The consultant was asked to give particular attention to zoning, townsite 
beautification, and the provision of facilities appropriate to visitor needs. 
Requirements of local residents for community purposes were examined with 
special reference to schools, recreational centres, and sites for business and 
residential buildings. The consultant also prepared a report assessing the 
possible impact of the Winter Olympic Games on Banff if they are held in 
Canada. 

Canada’s national parks continued to attract increasing numbers of 
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visitors. Attendance increased 11 per cent to a record high of 5,491,663 
visitors. At Cape Breton Highlands, Fundy, Prince Edward Island, Waterton 
Lakes and Yoho, attendance rose by more than 30,000 visitors. 

Camping was as popular as ever. The demand for campsites required 
extensions to existing campgrounds and the construction of new ones. A total 
of 398,798 campers registered at serviced campgrounds for an estimated 
1,362,644 camper days—14 per cent more than in 1960. In addition, an 
estimated 125,000 visitors made use of the semi-serviced campgrounds. In 
co-operation with private enterprise, the Department continued to improve 
facilities for visitors and residents throughout the system. One hundred build- 
ing permits were issued in Banff National Park for a total value of 
$2,155,291. One of the most important permits was for an eight-sheet curling 
rink that was opened in March, 1962, as the first phase of the Civic Centre 
Development. In Jasper National Park, 94 building permits were issued hav- 
ing a total value of $467,946. A large share of this amount was made up by 
the estimated cost of building eight new guest cabins at Jasper Park Lodge. 

Title to additional freehold lands was acquired in Banff, Jasper, Koote- 
nay and Point Pelee National Parks. The acquisition followed the policy of 
purchasing privately-owned lands which lie within the boundaries of some of 
the parks as opportunity and available funds permit. One such transaction 
resulted in the acquisition of title to the last remaining freehold land in 
Jasper National Park. 

Regular maintenance was carried out during the spring and summer 
season on trails, picnic areas, campgrounds, scenic roads and other park facil- 
ities. Considerable work was undertaken to continue reconstruction of 
highways. 


The Banff-Jasper Highway (Banff and Jasper National Parks)—The con- 
tract for the Big Hill Section (6.3 miles) was 88 per cent completed and the 
Nigel Creek Bridge was 75 per cent completed with decking still to be placed. 
An asphalt-bound base course was laid from a point two miles south of Sun- 
wapta Pass north to Jonas Creek. Also, the new grade was completed from 
Jonas Creek to a point roughly forty miles from Jasper. Guide rail was 
installed along Miles 44-47. The program of slope stabilization and seeding 
was continued. A cairn, erected on the boundary of Banff and Jasper National 
Parks, was unveiled on August 3, 1961, to mark the reconstruction of the 
highway. 


The Banff-Windermere Highway (Kootenay National Park) —Ideal 
weather favoured reconstruction progress from Mile 56 to 62 and the basic 
grade was completed. Ten thousand feet of guide rail was installed between 
Marble Canyon and the Banff park boundary. Fringe clearing and slope 
seeding were continued. On August 12, 1961, a ceremony was held near 
Vermilion Crossing to commemorate reconstruction of the Banff-Windermere 
Highway. The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources unveiled 
the cairn to this project. 
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The Cabot Trail (Cape Breton Highlands National Park )—Completion 
of paving of the Cabot Trial was marked by a ceremony held in the park 
near Corney Brook, July 18, 1961, at which the Minister officiated. 

Final paving of the Trans-Canada Highway in Banff National Park was 
carried out under two contracts and the work 55 per cent completed from 
Mile 14 to Mile 51. A traffic interchange at Mile 14 was nearly finished. 
Back sloping and slope seeding were continued. 

Reconstruction of the Maligne Lake Road proceeded and began on the 
Jasper-Edmonton Highway in Jasper National Park, and the Mount Revel- 
stoke access road in Mount Revelstoke National Park. A decision was made 
to build a new scenic road in Prince Albert National Park that will eventually 
circle Waskesiu Lake. 

Development of campground facilities was continued in Riding Moun- 
tain, Jasper, Fundy, Cape Breton Highlands, Prince Edward Island and 
Terra Nova National Parks. A study by a firm of consulting engineers was 
made for a marina in Prince Albert National Park. The development, which 
will provide much-needed accommodation for pleasure boat-owners, was 
begun as part of the Winter Works Program. 

Other large projects included completion of repairs to the Cave and 
Basin Pool and reconstruction of the Upper Hot Springs pool and bath- 
house. The reconstruction of Banff Avenue in the Banff Townsite was com- 
pleted. A new maintenance garage building was built in Elk Island National 
Park. A large service garage, workshop, stores and twelve-bay storage build- 
ing for vehicles was constructed in the Rogers Pass area of Glacier National 
Park and a Snow Research Observatory with ancillary buildings was erected 
on Mount Fidelity in Glacier National Park for use of the avalanche warning 
establishment. A combined kitchen, dining-hall and bunkhouse building was 
built in Yoho National Park. Installation was begun of a new water and sewer 
system in Wasagaming Townsite at Riding Mountain National Park. 

Development of Terra Nova National Park was continued with construc- 
tion of campgrounds, picnic areas, and trail systems. Interior roads were 
paved, an information building completed, and an administration building 
at the bungalow camp development was begun. It was decided to re-build 
the section of the Eastport road that lies within the park and clearing was 
started under the Winter Works Program. 

Among Winter Works projects carried out in the parks were the 
construction of small buildings, clearing of rights-of-way, timber salvage, 
campground development and sewage installations. The program, financed 
by supplementary estimates, created some 5,300 man-months of employment. 

More visitors than ever were to be found at golf courses, beaches, 
tennis courts, bowling greens, ski areas and other recreation facilities. Open- 
ing of the Banff Curling Rink was the main event in local winter activities. 
Nature trails, film showings and talks by park naturalists and interpretative 
officers were enjoyed by many visitors. 
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To protect natural grazing areas, over-abundant wild animal popu- 
lations were reduced in Banff and Elk Island National Parks. During the 
year 197 elk and 230 buffalo were cut out. Meat and hides from the elk re- 
duction at Banff were sent to the Northern Administration Branch of the 
Department and the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration for distribution to Eskimos and Indians in need. Buffalo 
meat from Elk Island was combined with buffalo meat from Wood Buffalo 
National Park for public sale by the Department. 

The forest fire season was one of the most severe in recent years 
in the parks and all experienced extended periods of extreme fire danger. 
Restrictions on public travel in danger areas were imposed for periods of 
up to two weeks in several parks. In 1961, sixty-three forest fires burned 
45,560 acres of national park lands. Direct costs of fire-fighting operations 
amounted to approximately $110,000. Of the sixty-three fires, lightning ac- 
counted for 14, smokers caused 15, seven originated from camp-fires, 10 
were believed to be incendiary, and the remaining 17 caused by a variety 
of human activities. 

In August and September the services of one chief warden and 
six wardens were made available to the Province of Newfoundland to as- 
sist in forest fire control operations. Fire fighting equipment, including 
pumps and hose, was also made available on loan. 

In December a conference of the western park superintendents was 
held at Banff. This provided an excellent opportunity for superintendents and 
Head Office staff to discuss common problems and introduce a number of 
improved procedures. Park warden training classes and conferences were 
conducted and in addition to annual refresher courses held in most parks, 
general training, mountain climbing and rescue, and ski and avalanche rescue 
schools were held in Banff for wardens from the western parks. 


Canadian Wildlife Service 


Waterfowl breeding conditions and waterfowl populations were again 
studied with all the provinces and territories and the U.S. Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife. Factors affecting the production and survival of some 
species of ducks were investigated in detail, and the problem of waterfowl 
damage to crops continued to receive attention. 

Waterfowl kill surveys were conducted by mail in Quebec, Ontario, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. Waterfowl bag checks were 
also carried out in other provinces to obtain information on hunter success 
during the hunting season. 

Spring counts of woodcock were made in the Eastern Provinces and 
status of the species was studied. The migration of snipe was studied in 
Eastern Canada during 1961; data resulting from those studies will form 


the basis of continuing investigations. Spring surveys of mourning dove were 
made in the Western Provinces and Ontario. 
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Among investigations carried out was waterfowl concentrations in 
the eastern Arctic. Ground studies were made in the Dewey Soper Bird 
Sanctuary and data obtained on the breeding biology and food habits of, and 
effects of predators upon, brant, snow geese, whistling swans and white- 
fronted geese. 

Bird banding programs were continued and 148,085 records of banded 
birds were received and processed. 

The Service continued to administer the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co- 
operation with provincial Game Branches. 

Seven new Migratory Bird Sanctuaries were created—one in Ontario, 
six in the Northwest Territories—bringing Canada’s total to 108 sanctuaries 
with an area of about 39,600 square miles. 

Mammal research was conducted in the national parks and the North- 
west Territories. In the parks, studies were concerned principally with the 
biology and management of such big game species as elk, moose, bighorn 
sheep, grizzly bear, and bison. Beaver were studied, too. 

Intensive studies of disease and parasites among bison in Wood 
Buffalo National Park were continued and complemented by similar studies 
in Elk Island National Park. Other disease and parasite studies included 
muskrats from the Yukon and northern Mackenzie District, Arctic foxes 
from Cornwallis Island and the District of Keewatin, and waterfowl. A 
study of the distribution and extent of radioactive fallout in members of 
the deer family in Canada was begun. 

The joint research program to determine the effects of small mammals 
on forest regeneration was continued in Alberta, and studies of barren 
ground caribou reproductive physiology, behaviour, and range conditions 
were extended in the north. Related studies of the biology and predation 
effects of wolves continued in the Mackenzie District. In the eastern Arctic 
studies of the arctic fox are attempting to discover the reasons for large 
fluctuations in the population level. 

Studies were continued, also in the eastern Arctic, of polar bear 
biology, numbers, and utilization to provide a basis for sound management 
policies. An aerial survey to determine numbers and distribution of Peary 
caribou, muskoxen, and other animals was carried out over the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands. 

Many fishing waters in the mountain national parks have been made 
more accessible in recent years through construction of new highways and 
trails, and limnological surveys have been carried out to assess their suita- 
bility for trout. 

Studies on the adaptation of salmon, splake, and golden trout to these 
cold mountain waters were continued. Five lakes in Jasper and one in 
Banff National Parks were treated with fish toxicants to eliminate minnows 
and suckers. Assistance was provided in the collection of cutthroat trout 
eggs at Lake O’Hara and Baker Lake but results were poor. 
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Limnological studies included fish culture operations, incubation of 
trout eggs in stacked trays, feeding fry and fingerlings with dry feeds, and 
methods of fish transportation. 

An extensive program of tagging pike and walleye for later identification 
was started at Lake Waskesiu in Prince Albert National Park. This is part 
of an investigation on spawning migration of those species of game fish, 
and on the contribution of the spawning run to the game fish population 
in Lake Waskesiu. The program will go on for several years in the hope 
that a large enough number of fish can be tagged to provide reliable data 
for statistical analysis. 

Limnological surveys were continued in Riding Mountain National 
Park with the aim of developing new fishing waters. In late autumn and 
throughout the winter, a number of lakes were surveyed to ascertain their 
liability to oxygen depletion. Many lakes were found to be unable to support 
fish life unless water levels were raised. Investigations have made it possible 
to classify those lakes that offer definite possibilities for fishery management. 
An aeration system was installed at drought-affected Lake Audy in an 
attempt to prevent winter-kill of pike and their forage species. 

Studies were continued on lake trout, splake trout, and yellow walleye 
in Riding Mountain National Park. Samples of walleye in Clear Lake in- 
dicated favourable conditions for that species, with excellent angling pros- 
pects for 1962. During September and October, lake trout eggs were col- 
lected at Clear Lake and all mature fish captured were tagged for further 
studies on their development. 

Warren Lake, in Cape Breton Highlands National Park, previously 
treated with chemicals to eradicate eels and white perch, was restocked with 
speckled trout and rainbow trout. Other lakes in Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward Island, and Fundy National Parks were stocked with rainbow trout 
to determine the suitability of various types of habitat. 


National Historic Sites Division 


The National Historic Sites Division is responsible for the operation, 
maintenance and interpretation to the public of 25 national historic parks 
and major sites. It also looks after 580 plaques and monuments erected 
by the federal government since 1922. 

Historic places, including buildings of national historical importance 
by reason of age or architectural significance, are commemorated by the 
Minister under the Historic Sites and Monuments Act (1-2 Eliz. Pee ne 
Minister is advised by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada 
—a group of 14 historians chosen from all the provinces. The Chief of the 
Division is the Secretary of the Board, and the Division provides the Secre- 
tariat. 

In the year 1961-62 the historical interpretation program was con- 
tinued, with important museum development work completed at Batoche, 
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Saskatchewan, and Grand Pré, Nova Scotia, and planning for new museums 
at Fort Battleford, Saskatchewan, and at Lower Fort Garry near Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. A complete interior restoration program was carried out at 
Woodside National Historic Park, William Lyon Mackenzie King’s boyhood 
home in Kitchener, Ontario, and planning for the refurnishing of the 
birthplace of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, St. Lin, P.Q. was commenced. 

In co-operation with the Engineering Services Division, historical 
restorations were carried out over extensive areas. In Dawson City, 
Yukon, reconstruction of the old Palace Grand Theatre, a Gold Rush relic, 
was brought close to completion and the S.S. Keno, one of the old Yukon 
River sternwheelers, was refurbished on a riverside site to serve as a historic 
site to the period of river navigation. At Fort Wellington National Historic 
Park, Prescott, Ontario, structural restoration of the Officer’s Quarters was 
begun. 

Intensive work was continued on the Halifax Citadel fortifications and 
buildings, Prince of Wales Martello Tower, Halifax, and the restoration of 
the Halifax Garrison Clock was completed. Restoration work was carried out 
at Fort Charlotte on George Island in Halifax Harbour. No. 2 Powder 
Magazine at Fort Anne, Annapolis Royal, N.S., was completed, and restora- 
tion of the Cabot Tower, Signal Hill National Historic Park, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, was continued. 

Advice and assistance was given by the Division in the setting up and 
planning of the program for the partial reconstruction of the Fortress of 
Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. 

The major acquisition of the year was Fort Rodd Hill, near Esquimalt, 
B.C., which was declared a National Historic Park. Planning was undertaken 
for its development, and preliminary development plans were produced, in 
co-operation with the Landscape Planning Section, for Fort Amherst National 
Historic Park in Prince Edward Island, and for an expanded Cartier-Brebeuf 
Park in Quebec City. 

Agreements were entered into with the Province of Ontario for the 
preservation of the historic battlefield at Stoney Creek; with Saskatchewan 
for the preservation and development of the Steele’s Narrows National 
Historic Site; with the Town of Fort Qu-Appelle and the Lebret Historical 
Society for the preservation of the last historical building of Fort Qu’Appelle, 
Saskatchewan; with British Columbia for the development of an historical 
park at Fort Steele; with the City of Sorel, P.Q., for the preservation and 
restoration of the 18th century Governors’ Cottage; and with the City of 
Saint John, N.B., for the development of an historical park on the site of 
Fort Howe. 

Five commemorative plaques were placed and unveiled. 

The Historic Sites and Monuments Board held one general meeting, 
and special meetings were held of the Fur Trade, Old Buildings and Criteria 
Sub-committees of the Board. The Research Section of the Division provided 
50 historical briefs for consideration of the Board, and carried out research 
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assignments as well in connection with the restoration, furnishing and inter- 
pretation programs underway. An historical archaeologist was appointed to 
the staff of the Division late in 1961, and planning was done for an extensive 
archaeological program. 

In 1961 the National Aviation Museum, set up and officially opened 
under the National Historic Sites Division, was transferred to the direction 
of the National Museum of Canada. 


Engineering Services Division 


The Engineering Services Division was called on for increased efforts 
to meet the demand for expansion and development in the national parks 
and national historic parks. 

The Architectural Section prepared designs, working drawings, specifica- 
tions and bills of materials for the construction program in the national parks 
and national historic parks. 

Indicative of the scope of the program was the construction of some 
20 different types of buildings worth more than a million and a half dollars. 
This includes the half-million dollar complex of service buildings at Rogers 
Pass in Glacier National Park to service the mechanical equipment required to 
keep the Trans-Canada Highway open throughout the winter. These build- 
ings involved many site and construction problems, since snowfall in the Pass 
averages some 500 inches per year. 

Wardens’ residences in this area were specially designed with all living 
accommodation raised up one floor to be above snow level. 

The 1961-62 construction program included such major projects as an 
administration building, bunkhouse-dining hall and service garage. 

The increasing size of buildings under construction has demanded much 
closer attention to design, for they require the efficiency and economy of 
the best in modern materials and construction technique. 

Following the decision to reconstruct part of the Fortress of Louisbourg, 
the Architectural Section became associated with planning of the area, and 
compilation of detailed building requirements. Although consultants were 
retained for the design of staff housing, administration and compound build- 
ings, the Section’s architects spent a great deal of time instructing, checking 
and administering the design drawings and bills of materials for the ten 
buildings and ten houses in the first year’s program. 

Volume of building work necessitated the use of private architectural 
consultants in order to have contract plans and specifications completed in 
time for the construction season. This has applied to the Winter Works 
Program as well as regular seasonal programs. 

Field trips were made to assist in selection of building sites, advise on 
work and make preliminary design studies for new buildings in progress. 
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Construction drawings for all private buildings in the National Parks 
are submitted to the Architectural Section to be checked for conformity with 
the National Building Code and the National Parks Act. 


The Landscaping Planning Section produced designs, plans, specifications 
and bills of materials for campgrounds, trailer parks, picnic areas, highway 
viewpoints, playgrounds and recreation areas. Complete site development 
plans were provided for staff residence areas, park office buildings and park 
entrances. 

Intensive studies and production of General Development Plans for the 
Upper and Lower Lake Louise areas, were carried out by the landscape 
architects. Continued design studies resulted in improved designs for camp- 
ground and outdoor furnishings. Examples of design developments and plan- 
ning improvements being introduced for campgrounds, trailer parks and picnic 
areas, were provided to other government agencies, and church organizations 
for their aid and guidance. Field investigations were carried out at several 
historic sites and preliminary, or final, construction plans were produced. 

The Engineering Section provided designs for structures erected in the 
national parks and national historic parks, and for water, sewerage and 
electrical distribution systems. It prepared and reviewed specifications for 
the purchase of equipment, performed duties of Resident Engineers, and gave 
technical assistance on all problems of an engineering nature encountered by 
the park superintendents. The Supervising Engineers’ offices at Banff, Ottawa 
and Halifax continued to provide supervision and advice on field projects 
carried out by day labour and contract. 

The aerial survey and mapping program was continued in six western 
and two eastern parks, and three historic parks. Survey programs were 
carried out in connection with planning and development. Engineers super- 
vised the following construction projects: 

Reconstruction of Upper Hot Springs Pool, repairs to Cave and Basin 
Pool, construction of warden’s residence and duplex staff residence, and 
completion of the Banff Curling Rink, Banff National Park; 

Continued construction of campground and trailer park at Broad Cove, 
Cape Breton Highlands National Park; 

Construction of two staff residences and maintenance garage at Elk 
Island National Park; 

Continued construction of new campground at Point Wolfe, Fundy 
National Park; 

Construction of 15 miles of Maligne Lake Road, Jasper National Park; 

Construction of administration building and continued development work 
on new campground, Kootenay National Park; 

Construction of service garage, workshop, and 12-vehicle storage build- 
ing at Rogers’ Pass and start of development of park entrance gateway and 
living quarters, Glacier National Park; 
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Start of installation of water and sewer system in Wasagaming Townsite, 
Riding Mountain National Park; 

Construction of warden’s equipment building, Waterton Lakes National 
Park; 

Construction of kitchen, dining hall and living quarters at Boulder 
Creek, Yoho National Park; 

Major restoration and other construction work was carried out at Halifax 
Citadel, Halifax, N.S.; Signal Hill, Newfoundland; Fort Anne, N.S.; Fort 
Wellington, Ont.; Lower Fort Garry, Man.; Fortress of Louisbourg, N.S.; 
Fortification Walls, Que.; Fort Lennox, Que.; Batoche Rectory, Batoche, 
Sask.; Dawson City, Yukon; Alexander Graham Beil Museum, Baddeck, 
N.S.; Fort Amherst, P.E.I. 


Water Resources Branch 


The Water Resources Branch comprises two Divisions, Operations and 
Hydraulics. Operations is responsible for most basic Branch functions; 
Hydraulics for special studies required in the solution of waterway problems 
referred to the Branch. The Branch carries out systematic hydrometric and 
sediment surveys throughout Canada, studies and analyses problems involving 
waterways of federal-provincial and international concern, compiles the water 
power resources inventory of Canada and an inventory of thermal power 
development, and administers legislation relating to international rivers, water 
power and water conservation. 

The Branch co-operates with public and private agencies in water-power 
and water-supply problems, in the maintenance of gauging stations and in 
the performance of hydrometric and sediment surveys and investigations of 
mutual concern. The Director and senior engineers are members of many 
federal-provincial and international engineering boards, and boards of control 
established to deal with waterway problems. The Director is also a member 
of the Northern Canada Power Commission. As part of a continuing hydro- 
metric survey program, gauging stations of international interest are operated 
in co-operation with United States Government agencies. 

During the year, the Branch, directly or through its representatives on 
federal-provincial and international boards, took part in several major inves- 
tigations and study assignments. The river systems where this work was 
carried out are shown on the map which accompanies this report. 


Hydrometric Surveys 


Conduct of the systematic hydrometric survey program forms a major 
part of the work of the Branch. Much of this program is operated in associa- 
tion with some 90 organizations including federal, provincial, municipal and 
private agencies. Field operations are carried out by six district offices and 
18 sub-offices distributed throughout Canada from Newfoundland to Yukon 
Territory. During the year, 1,553 gauging stations were operated wholly or in 
part by the Branch. Field operations included 8,915 stream discharge 
measurements and 2,365 additional inspections of gauging stations. 

Water Resources Papers containing records compiled from hydrometric 
survey operations are published from time to time. Each paper covers one 
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of the four main drainages of Canada. This year the Branch published Water 
Resources Papers for the Pacific Drainage for water years 1956-57 and 
1957-58; Arctic and Western Hudson Bay Drainage 1957-58; Atlantic 
Drainage 1958-59 and 1959-60. 

The Current Meter Rating and Experimental Station at Calgary com- 
bined the repair and calibration of current meters and related equipment 
with investigation and development of new types of instruments. Its calibration 
services were also available to public and private agencies. 

Based on streamflow records from 24 typical Canadian rivers, monthly 
statements were released to the public and to the United States Geological 
Survey which publishes a monthly summary of streamflow covering both 
Canada and the United States. 

During the period covered by this report, mean monthly flows were 
slightly above normal in British Columbia, below in the Prairie Provinces 
and Quebec, near normal in Ontario and the Maritimes, and well below in 
Newfoundland. 

On several rivers subject to dangerous floods, frequent observations of 
stage were obtained and a flood warning service maintained during periods 
of high flow. Water levels were obtained at 26 key locations in the Columbia 
and Fraser River basins in British Columbia, at some 20 locations in the 
Saskatchewan River basin in Saskatchewan, and, to a lesser degree, on some 
other rivers. From this information, together with a study of river conditions 
and current meteorological data, day-by-day estimates of probable stages in 
the lower reaches of flood-prone rivers were made available to interested 
agencies. 

The annual program of snow surveys was carried out in areas where 
this information is required for preparation of estimates of spring runoff. A 
program of sediment survey was begun on the Red, Assiniboine, and North 
and South Saskatchewan Rivers in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. This is being 
developed along similar lines to the hydrometric survey and will be expanded 
next year by the addition of new stations, and the establishment of a sediment 
analysis laboratory at Saskatoon. 


Waterway Problems and Water Power Administration 


Staff members served on 22 international and five federal-provincial 
boards and committees set up to study problems relating to control of 
boundary and other waters. Representatives served on, or aided the work of, 
seven national committees concerned with water resource development and 
related fields. District offices assisted other federal agencies in engineering 
studies on specific water problems. 

Technical advice was provided to the Department of External Affairs 
and the Canadian Section of the International Joint Commission in their 
studies of international waterways problems on a number of river basins such 
as the Saint John, St. Croix, St. Lawrence, Red, Souris, St. Mary, Milk, and 
Columbia basins, and Lake of the Woods. 
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The Branch is represented on the International St. Lawrence River 
Board of Control and continued to play a leading part in the regulation of 
outflow from Lake Ontario and in studies to determine improved methods of 
regulation for most effective operation of the St. Lawrence Power and Seaway 
Project. A revised plan of regulation went into effect in January 1962. 

To meet the expressed needs of Canadian agencies concerned in regula- 
tion procedure, the Branch opened a permanent study office at Cornwall, 
Ontario, responsible to the Canadian Section of the Board of Control. 

The Branch is represented on both the International Niagara Committee 
and the International Niagara Board of Control. The Committee was created 
by and is responsible to the Governments of Canada and the United States. 
It determines the flow of the Niagara River, the amount of water diverted for 
power production or other purposes and ensures that the requirements of 
the Niagara Treaty of 1950 are met. The International Niagara Board of 
Control was established by the International Joint Commission and is respon- 
sible for ensuring that the remedial works are maintained and operated 
without adverse effects on the levels of the Niagara River and Lake Erie. 
The increasing diversion by the United States of its share of the water 
available for power purposes has necessitated the extension of the remedial 
works and the building of training walls parallel to the Canadian shore. 
Following approval from the International Joint Commission the required 
construction was initiated under the supervision of the Board of Control. 

Other Branch activities in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Drainage Basin 
included membership on the International Lake Superior Board of Control 
and studies of the Ottawa River Basin. In 1961, the Governments of Canada, 
Ontario and Quebec agreed to the establishment of the Ottawa River 
Engineering Board to study storage and regulation possibilities of the basin. 

Pending preparation of a new Reference by the Governments of Canada 
and the United States for joint development of the Pembina River Basin in 
Manitoba and North Dakota, the International Souris-Red Rivers Engineering 
Board was authorized to continue studies and the collection of data relating 
to water resources of the basin. The Board also continued work on the 
Roseau and Souris Rivers. 

Columbia River studies were continued, particularly with respect to 
those projects covered by the Treaty of January 1961 signed by Canada and 
the United States. This Treaty was ratified by the United States but implemen- 
tation awaits similar action by Canada. 

The Branch continued to take part in studies made under direction of 
the Fraser River Board to determine the possibilities of Fraser River basin 
development, with special reference to flood control and hydro-electric 
power generation. 

Through its membership on the Prairie Provinces Water Board, the 
Branch plays an important part in studies designed to bring about integrated 
development of the water resources of the Saskatchewan-Nelson River Basin. 
The need for integrated development of the water resources of the Prairie 
Provinces is indicated by the increasing competition for the use of water for 
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The Greater Winnipeg Floodway Advisory Board, on which the Branch 
is represented, makes recommendations on all matters relating to construction 


28 


domestic, municipal, irrigation, industrial, power generation, and other 
of a floodway to protect the Winnipeg metropolitan area against recurrent 
floods. The Board worked with the various agencies involved in planning 


Water Resources Branch 
purposes. 
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the floodway and ancillary works, and with railroad, 
highway, and other agencies whose facilities will be affected 
by -the floodway channel excavation. 

In the Yukon and Northwest Territories, hydro-electric 
power surveys were continued on rivers that included the 
Yukon, Liard and South Nahanni. 

During the year, the Secretariat of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Water Use Policy became part of the Water 
Resources Branch. 

The Branch took part in the “Resources for Tomorrow” 
Conference in Montreal in October 1961 and contributed 
two study papers. 

An important function is the administration of the 
Dominion Water Power Regulations relating to water power 
developments on federal lands. Water and land rentals 
totalling $49,726.63 were collected for the nine develop- 
ments under federal license. Some two-thirds of this total 
was collected on behalf of the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 

The Branch performed work relating to administration 
of the International River Improvements Act and Regula- 
tions and the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Acct. 
Annual reports including details of these activities were 
tabled in the House of Commons. 

Based on the hydrometric surveys, field investigations 
and other data, the current estimate of the water power 
resources of Canada is 70,451,000 hp. at ordinary six- 
months flow. During 1961, a net increase in capacity of 
294,650 hp., brought the total installed turbine capacity of 
all water power developments in Canada to 26,688,094 hp. 
The year 1962 will see the addition of some 416,000 hp. 
of new hydro capacity. Hydro-electric projects either under 
construction or in the planning stage will add more than 
8,000,000 hp. in subsequent years. 

The Draughting Section was engaged in preparing 
maps, plans, charts and diagrams to illustrate special features 
of reports and other technical papers. The Section also 
carried out a considerable amount of work in the preparation 
of illustrative material for use by the Deputy Minister’s 
office and by other Branches and Divisions. 

‘In addition to the Water Resources Papers, two sym- 
posia publications and four regular annual bulletins were 
published. 


See Appendix E. 
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Natural 
History Branch 


This Branch is 
the national museum 
of biology and geolo- 
gy. Besides displaying 
exhibits of plants, in- 
sects, fishes, amphib- 
ians, reptiles, birds, 
mammals, minerals, and fossils, the museum maintains research staff and 
reference collections in botany, all branches of zoology except entomology, 
and vertebrate palaeontology. 

A new exhibition hall for mammal habitat groups, and space to revise 
the bird, mineral and fossil exhibits, will be provided by renovation of the 
Victoria Museum building begun this year. The first major exhibit in this 
program, Prairie Waterfowl In Spring, was opened by the Prime Minister in 
November. The second, Snow Geese At Eskimo Point, was completed 
shortly after the end of the fiscal year and opened by the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

The Branch sponsored a seminar on the origin of birds and supported 
a series of workshop meetings on biology and geology by the Ottawa Field 
Naturalists’ Club. By arrangement with the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, a national mineral collection was established. The exhibi- 
tion series is to be held by the National Museum. 

The Director represented the National Museum at the annual meetings 
of the Association of Science Museum Directors, American Association of 
Museums, |’Association canadienne-francaise pour l’Avancement des Scien- 
ces, the UNESCO Associate Committee on Natural Sciences and the Con- 
ference of Directors of Systematic Collections. He was elected President of the 
Canadian Museums Association and Vice-President of the Association of 
Science Museum Directors. During the field season he visited a fossil-collect- 
ing expedition in Prince Edward Island. 


Botany 


The Botany Section constitutes the National Herbarium of Canada. This 
year field research included the mosses of Canada, and plant studies in the 
Mackenzie region, the Rocky Mountains, eastern Canada, and the boreal 


forest zone. Reports on vascular plants and mosses were completed for pub- 
lication. 
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During the year a total of 10,685 mounted and identified specimens 
were added to the collection. Of these, 1,719 were collected by staff during 
field work, 3,291 were given in return for identification, 5,436 were received 
by exchange and 2,241 were donated. With the addition of 4,301 new 
specimens, the collection of identified vascular plants now totals 270,029. 
Corresponding figures for the cryptogams are 6,384 added; total number 
of cryptogams 102,430. The number of type specimens was increased by 33 
to a total of 1,852. 

During the year 83 visiting botanists used the resources of the Herbarium. 
Loans of specimens totaled 2,739 and 905 duplicate specimens were dis- 
tributed to other herbaria. Many specimens were identified for other botanists 
and inquiries dealt with by correspondence. More effective use of the collec- 
tion is now possible through improved laboratory and storage space. 

Staff botanists represented the National Museum at meetings of the 
Royal Society of Canada, I’Association canadienne-frangaise pour l’Avance- 
ment des Sciences, Arctic Institute of North America and American Bryo- 
logical Society. 


Zoology 


Field investigations were concerned with the marine invertebrates and 
fishes of northern British Columbia and the Gulf of Alaska, molluscs of 
northwestern Ontario and adjacent Manitoba, amphibians and reptiles of 
the Prairie Provinces, birds of the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and mammals of the Queen Charlotte Islands and Yukon Territory. University 
zoologists, under contract, studied fresh-water invertebrates in Alberta, 
Ontario and Quebec, and fishes of the Bay of Fundy. 

Popular interest in the animal life of Canada, especially birds, requires 
that much of the zoologists’ time be spent in answering inquiries, personnally 
and by letters. Specimens identified for zoologists and naturalists numbered 
96 and close to 100 visitors were received on zoological business. The 
Zoology Section loaned 119 mammal specimens, 326 birds, a reptile and an 
amphibian to school classes. Scientific supervision was given in the preparation 
of the large bird habitat groups, the specimens being mounted in the Zoology 
laboratory. 

Specimens added to the museum collections and totals at the close of the 
year numbered: molluscs and brachiopods, 55,000 additions, total of 281,700; 
arthropods and other invertebrates, 69,700 additions, total of 269,300; 
fishes, 16,613 additions, total of 33,998; amphibians and reptiles, 5,061 
additions, total of 27,633; birds, 1,306 additions, total of 49,212; mammals, 
2,535 additions, total of 30,818. Most noteworthy single accession was the 
Conde collection of molluscs, numbering 4,800 lots of specimens. 

Members of the Zoology Section represented the National Museum at 
the following meetings: American Malacological Union, 25th Federal- 
Provincial Wildlife Conference, American Society of Ichthyology and 
Herpetology, Tenth Pacific Science Congress, American Ornithologists’ 
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Union, Canadian Amphibian and Reptile Conservation Society, Canadian 
Museums Association, Canadian Society of Zoologists, Canadian Society of 
Fisheries and Wildlife Biologists, Symposium on the Evolution and Phylogeny 
of Crustacea. 


Palaeontology 


The search for vertebrate fossil bones in the red beds of Prince Edward 
Island was continued and a small but interesting collection obtained. Two 
major research projects were continued this year. One was a study of the 
Cretaceous vertebrates of southern Alberta, and the other was concerned 
with the fossil vertebrates of Prince Edward Island. As a result of the latter, 
it was possible to assign a more definite geological age to the rocks of that 
province. 

In the laboratory work progressed on dinosaur skeletons being prepared 
for research purposes or for display in the new dinosaur hall. Facilities were 
provided for the preparation of a duck-billed dinosaur skeleton, later set up 
as a long-term loan at the Drumheller and District Museum in Alberta. 

A successful search for fossil fishes in Nova Scotia was conducted by a 
university worker under contract. Another contract permitted the National 
Museum to take part in a joint expedition with the American Museum of 
Natural History to relocate a rich deposit of fossil fishes in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

The National Museum was represented at the annual meeting of the 
Society of Vertebrate Palaeontology. During the year 19 specimens of fossil 
vertebrates were identified, many for the Geological Survey of Canada. Four 
loans of vertebrate fossils were made. Enquiries dealing with palaeontology 
were 37 and visitors using the collection for their studies numbered 6. 
Additions to the catalogued collection were 47, bringing the total to 4,909. 


Human History Branch 


This is the Museum of Man, comprising the national collection in the 
anthropological sciences: physical anthropology, aboriginal archaeology, 
linguistics, ethnology, folklore and folk music. Canadian history is being 
added. 

A new exhibition hall, in which the life of the Canadian Eskimo will 
be illustrated, was begun in the renovated Victoria Memorial Museum 
Building. More space and better storage facilities have been provided for 
archaeology and ethnology, and new laboratories for the study of folk music. 

A seminar on IJroquoian ethnology was arranged for local anthropol- 
ogists and others interested in the subject. The Acting Director represented 
the National Museum at the Miramichi Folksong Festival and served as 
Chairman on the Board of the War Museum. During the field season, he 
visited an archaeological expedition at Michipicoten, Ontario, and an eth- 
nological field party at Perth, New Brunswick. 
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Canada was invited by UNESCO to participate in saving the archaeo- 
logical treasures of Nubia and the National Museum recommended that a 
Canadian expedition be sent to excavate pre-dynastic sites. This proposal 
was tentatively adopted and, in collaboration with the University of Toronto, 
an archaeologist travelled to Egypt to explore the possibility of forming a 
Canadian expedition. Sites were available, he reported, where a Canadian 
expedition could make a valuable contribution to North African prehistory. 


Archaeology 


Four archaeological expeditions by museum scientists went into the field 
this year. Important results were obtained from further investigation of 
stratified sites in southwestern Yukon Territory where evidence of early 
occupation had been found. In Ontario work was concentrated mainly along 
the north shores of Lake Superior and Lake Huron. In Quebec work was 
done in the Eastern Townships and the Saguenay region in association with 
the University of Sherbrooke. In New Brunswick survey work was continued. 

Arctic archaeology concentrated on excavations on Bathurst and 
Somerset Islands. Studies on the Fraser Canyon sites north of Yale, B.C., 
and on burial mounds near Lillooet, proceeded on a contract basis with 
workers from the University of British Columbia. 

Principal archaeological research projects in progress were the study of 
early occupation levels in Yukon Territory, pre-Dorset artifacts from the 
eastern Arctic, archaelogy of the Donaldson site of southwestern Ontario and 
material from shell mounds and sites on Vancouver Island. . 

The physical anthropologist visited Canadian museums and universities 
from Victoria to Toronto in a survey of Indian and Eskimo skeletal material 
with particular reference to skull structure. Skeletal remains from Ontario 
sites were also investigated. 

The Senior Archaeologist was on leave of absence for six months to 
direct archaeological research in east-central Mexico, the results of work 
done here having some bearing on the origin of agriculture among the native 
peoples of Canada. The Acting Senior Archaeologist made a survey of his- 
torical archaeologists, in parts of Europe, who might be available for the 
Historic Sites Division of the National Parks Branch. 

Staff members represented the National Museum at meetings of the 
Society for American Anthropology, Northeast Anthropological Conference, 
Conference on Anthropology and Africa Today, American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists, Historical Society of Argenteuil County, Central 
States Anthropological Association, American Anthropological Association 
and Iroquois Conference. 

Additions of catalogued specimens to the archaeology collection were 
17,594, bringing the total to 148,845. The physical anthropology collection 
was increased by six to a total of 1,517 specimens. 
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Ethnology 


The study of the Algonkian Indians is the Museum’s major project in 
ethnology and linguistics. Research work continued in Labrador, Gaspe, the 
Lake St. John area, the Gatineau Valley, the James Bay area and Manitoba. 
The linguistics of the Micmac language of Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick were studied: the linguistics of the Caughnawaga 
Iroquois were under investigation by contract. One field party studied the 
Malecite Indians of Tobique, New Brunswick. 

The long-term program on the folklore of the Atlantic Provinces and 
Eastern Quebec, including studies on the Acadians of the Magdalen Islands 
and St. Mary’s Bay, Nova Scotia, is nearing completion. Plans are to extend 
the work into Ontario and farther west to include the folk culture of the less 
populous ethnic groups. A special ethno-historical study was supported in 
Newfoundland. A contract was given for social studies in French Canada and 
a second for research on the materials of agriculture in old Quebec. 

Folk songs in English and Gaelic from Nova Scotia, and folk songs of 
southern Newfoundland, were added to the Museum collection. Two rooms 
for folk-song recordings have been completed and old cylinder and disc 
recordings transcribed to magnetic tape. About 250 requests for material from 
the folk song collection were met and a basis laid for an exchange of folk- 
lore material with le Musee des Arts et Traditions populaires in Paris. 

Members of the Ethnology Section staff represented the National 
Museum at meetings of the Northeastern Anthropological Conference, Cana- 
dian Political Science Association (Anthropology and Sociology Chapter), 
Linguistic Society of America and the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. Staff members aided in planning and running the International Folk 
Music Congress in Quebec City. Assistance was also given in the preparation 
of an anthropological exhibit at the University of Montreal. 

Acquisition of 311 specimens to the ethnology collection brought the 
catalogued collection to 24,695. In folklore, 1,384 tape recordings were 
added to the present collection which now numbers 19,952 items. A total of 
26 loans were made, the largest being to the Heard Museum of Phoenix, 
Arizona, and the Seattle World’s Fair. Ethnological and linguistic inquiries 
answered total 96: objects identified or appraised, 25. 


History 


A complete set of early 19th century surgical instruments from Upper 
Canada, and a fine representative series of Quebec silver, were outstanding 
additions to the collection that will form the basis of the Canadian Historical 
Museum. 

Some 317 objects were acquired this year, mainly by purchase, bringing 
the catalogued collection to 1,692 pieces. The work of expanding, catalogu- 
ing and storing the collection was carried out by the Acting Director and 
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members of the Ethnology Section. The collection is particularly rich in 
things representing the home life, crafts and industries, of 18th and early 19th 
century Canada. 

Certain historical items have been transferred from the Public Archives 
to the National Museum, including relics of Sir John A. Macdonald. The 
Museum is associated with the Department of Agriculture in the project to 
organize and display the fine collection of pioneer agricultural equipment 
stored at the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa. 


Canadian War Museum 


The Canadian War Museum is responsible for collecting, preserving and 
putting on display materials used in the wars in which Canadians have fought. 

This year the museum acquired 316 specimens. One of the main sources 
of supply was the Public Archives. From the Archives, a plaster model of the 
monument erected in France to commemorate the battle of Vimy Ridge on 
April 9, 1917, is of special interest. A Gatling gun, representative of the 
three guns used during the North-West Rebellion of 1885, was another fine 
acquisition. The gun is in firing condition complete with gun carriage and 
limber. 

Two special exhibitions were prepared during the year. One showed the 
principal light and medium machine guns used by the major armies of the 
world: the second was an exhibition of swords used by British and Canadian 
armies in Canada from 1760 onwards. Each monarch during this period is 
represented by a sword bearing the Royal Cypher on the Guard. 

A total of 157 loans were made to other museums and educational 
institutions. Conducted tours were provided for 405 groups, with a total of 
14,793 individuals, mainly from schools, colleges and the Armed Forces. 
Total attendance for the year was 153,662. 


National Aviation Museum 


The National Aviation Museum is concerned with the history of aviation 
in Canada, first, but not exclusively, civil aviation. In June its administration 
was taken over by the National Museum of Canada. The Aviation Museum, 
in the International Air Terminal Building at Uplands Airport, forms the 
nucleus of a future Canadian Museum of Science and Industry. 

The year’s major acquisition was a Canadian Curtiss JN-4, in almost 
perfect condition, purchased in the United States. Next to the Silver Dart, 
this is historically the most important Canadian aircraft. Other full size air- 
craft obtained were a Harvard II and the airframe of a De Havilland Tiger 
Moth. The first seven of a series of scale models made for the museum were 
received and five more presented by aircraft firms. A number of items asso- 
ciated with the Avro CF-105 were received as gifts. The Institute of Aero- 
space Sciences in New York contributed over 500 valuable books on the 
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history of aviation. New exhibits installed were two rotary engines, the cock- 
pit of a Cessna Crane, and a sectioned Orenda engine. 

The Curator visited Sault Ste Marie and Winnipeg in search of informa- 
tion on Canadian aviation history. Visits to the USAF Museum in Wash- 
ington, D.C. provided valuable information on the preparation of exhibits. 

A total of 130,899 people visited the National Aviation Museum. 


Common Services 


Both Branches of the National Museum are served by the Education, 
Museology, Library, Photographic and Mechanical Sections. 

The interpretative program is carried out by the Museology Section, re- 
sponsible for exhibits, and the Education Section which provides information 
through lectures, film showings, guided tours, and loan or sale of publications, 
photographs and films. Both are the direct responsibility of the Assistant 
Director. 

The Wednesday evening lecture program consisted of 18 regular lectures, 
with 10 special presentations in English and four in French. A total of 10,117 
people attended the English series: 681, the French. Guided tours were organ- 
ized for 172 groups of whom 20 were French speaking: a total of 5,267 
people participated in this service. Twenty-six groups made use of the lecture 
hall. 

The Saturday morning children’s program brought out full houses (total 
attendance 20,897) to see 20 presentations of films or talks. Art classes for 
children gave instruction in drawing, painting and modelling, with the pri- 
mary purpose of increasing interest in Museum displays. 

The classes attracted 80 to 125 children each week for 21 weeks. Grade 
7 classes of Ottawa Public Schools continued to use Museum resources for 
lessons in Indians or natural history. 

The lecture hall acquired a new cinemascope screen, a portable 16 mm. 
sound motion picture projector and a projector for opaque pictures and ob- 
jects. Additions were made to the film and slide libraries and publications and 
photographs were on sale. 

During the 1961-62 fiscal year, the Museum received 190,839 visitors. 

The largest project undertaken by the Museology Section was the pro- 
duction of three bird habitat groups, Prairie Waterfowl in Spring, Snow Geese 
at Eskimo Point, (almost complete by the end of the fiscal year) and Sea 
birds On Bonaventure Island. Backgrounds for all three were painted by the 
well-known Canadian artist, Hugh Monahan. 

The Eskimo Hall was begun and plans made for a series of dioramas 
depicting an Iroquois village, and the work of the Archaeology Section. 

Temporary exhibits included a display on Indonesia related to the 
Gamelan concerts in the auditorium. Displays were also set up, with the 
Geological Survey, for the annual convention of the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy in Ottawa. 
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The Mechanical Section carries out all contruction work in the Museum 
except that done by the Department of Public Works. Construction was com- 
pleted on the bird habitat groups, background shells for seven new mammal 
groups were assembled, and work begun on the walls, and cases for the 
Eskimo Hall. 

The Superintendent was a delegate to the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Museums Association. His attention was also given to plans for a new 
building to house the Canadian Historical Museum. 

An estimated 38,959 volumes are in the library with some 2,000 items 
still to be catalogued. Acquisitions totalled 959 books, the most important of 
which was a set of Chenu’s J/lustrations conchologiques. Other additions were 
made on indefinite loan from the National Library. The library of the late Dr. 
R. M. Anderson was placed in the Museum Library, making an important 
addition to the material on zoology and the Arctic. The Librarian represented 
the Museum at the Special Libraries Association Conference and at a Mid- 
Pacific Conference of Libraries in Honolulu. 

The Photography Section carried out all requirements for printing, en- 
larging and other photographic services. Specimens were photographed for 
illustration and records; field photographs developed and printed, enlarge- 
ments made. This year 8,371 individual jobs were completed. 

The negative collection of the Geological Survey of Canada is still in the 
care of the Museum. 


> 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


Value of Canada’s Tourist Industry 


In 1961, preliminary estimates by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
show that Canada’s tourist income achieved a record advance of $53 million, 
giving the tourist industry increased stature as a leading export commodity. 
United States residents spent $429 million in Canada, an increase of $54 
million over 1960. Canadians in 1961 spent $453 million in the United 
States, $9 million less than in the previous year. 

Total tourist income rose to a record $473 million, 12 per cent above 
the previous record of $420 million earned in 1960. Canada’s deficit on travel 
account fell to $160 million, a notable reduction of $47 million from the 
previous year. 

More Canadians than ever visited overseas countries and spent a record 
$180 million on their trips, compared to $165 million in 1960. Spending by 
Overseas Visitors in Canada, however, dropped slightly to $44 million com- 
pared to $45 million the year before. This resulted in a rise in the deficit on 
overseas travel account to $136 million, a $16 million increase over 1960. 

Travellers entering Canada rose to a record 30.5 million; this was 
matched by a new high of 29.3 million Canadians who entered the United 
States or went abroad. 


Role of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


For Canada tourism is big business; one that in this jet age is rapidly 
expanding. The Canadian Government Travel Bureau continued to play a 
key role in bringing more tourists to Canada, encouraging greater co-ordina- 
tion of Canada’s efforts in the world travel market, and taking an increasingly 
active part in national and international travel organizations. 

The Travel Bureau is widely known among government travel agencies 
for its system of statistical checks on advertising results and for its market 
research. Experts from other countries often visit Ottawa to study its opera- 
tion, which is regarded as a model of its kind. It handles more inquiries in a 
year than any similar bureau in the world. 

The Small Business Loans Act of 1960, and the July 1961 amendment 
to the Industrial Development Bank Act, broadening the scope to include 
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tourist enterprises, have made it possible for tourist operators in Canada to 
obtain loans for a wide variety of purposes. 

A study of the potential for Canada of the British and European travel 
market was made by the Assistant Director while attending two major Inter- 
national Travel Conferences in France and Germany in the fall of 1961. 
Conferences were held in Canada and Europe with Canadian and foreign 
government representatives and travel officials to explore the potential of the 
European travel market and prepare plans for an overseas office and promo- 
tion program. 


Travel Bureau Activities in the United States Market 


In undertaking promotion in Canada’s chief travel market—the United 
States—the major efforts of the Bureau were concentrated in the fields of 
advertising and publicity. 

Advertisements were placed in some 40 magazines and 92 newspapers, 
with an aggregate circulation of about 141 million. For the 1961-62 fiscal 
year the advertising appropriation was over $1.7 million. For the first time, 
an extensive and successful radio campaign was inaugurated in 1961, over 
19 north-eastern stations. 

In 1961, the Bureau continued to use the Trans-Canada Highway as a 
main theme of its advertising approach as the Highway had come close enough 
to completion to be featured as a major attraction. 

The special Atlantic Provinces Campaign, begun in 1957, has been 
credited with a yearly increase of 10 to 20 per cent in tourist industry into 
this area. Tourist traffic into the Atlantic Provinces increased in 1961 by 
35 per cent. 

In July 1961 a new Travel Bureau field office was opened by the Minis- 
ter in San Francisco to supplement existing offices in New York City and 
Chicago. During the year these three offices handled more than 115,000 
inquiries, an increase of almost 22 per cent over the 1960 total of 95,000. 

The function of these field offices is to supply Canadian travel informa- 
tion in their immediate areas, maintain liaison with individuals and agencies 
engaged in travel service and promotion in the United States, and promote 
travel to Canada through arranging free publicity in U.S. media. 


Other Media of Advertising, Promotion and Publicity 


One of the steps taken to intensify and extend the Travel Bureau’s 
advertising efforts in the United States in 1960 was the rental of a spectacular 
electronic sign in Times Square. The sign, 34 feet high and 32 feet long, was 
rented again in 1961 and animated by Norman McLaren’s Brussels Film 
Festival award-winning presentation. The only sign of its kind in the world, 
it is seen by an estimated one million people each day. 

Canadian travel and wildlife films were distributed in the United States 
in co-operation with the National Film Board of Canada, the provincial 
ravel bureaux and major Canadian transportation companies. The Canadian 
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Travel Film Libraries in the United States were enlarged, opening new 
avenues of distribution. The bureau’s contribution of 1,271 prints in 1961-62 
represented 70 per cent of the total new supply. 

More than 600 outlets served as distribution points throughout the 
United States for the 6,671 prints of the 177 titles of Canadian travel films 
available. New outlets were established and existing outlets reviewed to bring 
them more in line with distribution potential in particular areas. A total of 
1,006 old prints were withdrawn and twenty older titles were removed from 
distribution. Replacing them were 23 new productions representing a wide 
cross-section of the country. A 21 per cent increase in the supply of new 
prints gave added impetus to this program. 

Direct screenings of travel films in the U.S.A. rose to a new high of 
124,810, an increase of 12.7 per cent over the previous year. Audiences 
totalled nearly 7 million. 

In conjunction with its Travel and Wildlife Film Program, the Bureau 
provided prints free for television broadcasting through a library maintained 
by the National Film Board in New York City. As of December 1961, 696 
prints of 72 titles were available from this television library. Recorded tele- 
casts for the year totalled 2,079. 

A highly successful venture into television film broadcasting has been 
the two-to-three minute Canadian short film items or “Televisits”, produced 
for the Bureau by the National Film Board, with co-operation from provincial 
travel Bureaux. There have now been an estimated 9,000 telecasts of the 30 


televisit subjects. In 1962, a further series of ten televisit titles was com- 
missioned. 


Public Relations 


The Bureau conducts most of its public relations through its Publicity 
Division in Ottawa and its New York, Chicago and San Francisco offices. The 
Director also maintains direct contact with major publications in the United 
States. 

In 1960, to meet the competition from other nations, many of which 
spend large amounts to influence editors, writers and travel officials who can 
greatly affect the flow of tourists, the Bureau began a new program to extend 
business courtesies and hospitality to these officials on the same scale as other 
countries and certain Canadian provinces. 

During 1961 the Bureau increased activities in this field and invited to 
Canada the travel editors of a number of major United States newspapers and 
magazines. They came to Canada individually and spent up to eight days visit- 
ing the Maritime Provinces, Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and the Yukon Territory. During the winter, leading travel writers 
visited the Quebec Winter Carnival, the Laurentians and Ottawa. The Bureau 
also commissioned lecturers to show films and deliver talks on Canada in 
major centres of the United States. 


Publicity activities in 1961 were concentrated on providing feature 
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stories on request, supplying special articles to selected newspapers and assist- 
ing editors and writers in the preparation of articles and newsfeatures on 
Canadian travel. Four feature picture stories were prepared for circulation 
through “Feature” magazine which offered them to some 20,000 publications: 
Canadian Honeymoon, Adventure Along the Trans-Canada Highway, Au- 
tumn Vacations in Canada, and Canada—White Wonderland. A total of 513 
requests were filled with these stories. A total of 100 articles were prepared 
and 1521 placements made among 156 United States daily newspapers. 

More than 11,500 black and white photographs were distributed to news- 
papers, magazines and other publicity outlets. Colour transparencies sent out 
on loan totalled 2,242. The photographic library added 1,802 black and 
white photos and 2,618 colour transparencies as a result of an extensive 
photographic program. 


Overseas Activities 

In co-operation with the Departments of External Affairs, Citizenship 
and Immigration and Trade & Commerce, and main transportation com- 
panies, the Bureau more than doubled distribution of publications to overseas 
countries. A total of 221,266 pieces of literature and 12,499 posters were 
mailed out, more than double the corresponding figures for 1960. 


Membership in Foreign and National Travel Associations 


The Bureau is affiliated with three international travel organizations— 
the International Union of Official Travel Organizations, the American Society 
of Travel Agents, the National Association of Travel Organizations, and one 
national association—the Canadian Tourist Association. 

IUOTO has a membership of 84 nations. It is the most respected inter- 
national travel body in the world. 

ASTA presents a unique opportunity to promote Canada’s travel industry 
through contact with some 3000 travel agents, mostly in the United States. 

NATO is composed of leading travel officials in the United States and 
Canada. 

The Bureau gives financial support to the CTA and supports its cam- 
paign “Know Canada Better”, and its efforts to promote interprovincial travel. 


Travel Information Services 


During the year the Bureau serviced 899,768 inquiries, of which 
748,000 were serviced in Ottawa, with the balance through its offices and 
the Canadian Consulates in the United States; some 245,000 of these 
required special attention by the Travel Counselling Section. Greater em- 
phasis was placed on more personalized service. 

A total of 47 booklets, folders, posters and maps was published. New 
and more colourful editions were issued of Alaska Highway—Road to Yukon 
Adventure, Calendar of Events in Canada (published bi-monthly), Canadian 
Havens from Hay Fever, Where to Fish in Canada, Steamship Companies 
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Operating to and Within Canada, Canada Border Crossing Information, Cana- 
dian Package Tours and Canoe Trips in Canada, The Bureau’s main promo- 
tionl brochure Invitation to Canada was, for the first time, printed on enamel- 
coated stock for the inside pages, adding brilliance to the colour photographs. 

Three new four-colour Canada posters were produced, one with a Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police theme and the other two depicting winter and 
autumn scenes. With the existing Summer Fun in Canada, See Canada This 
Year and a large fishing poster, the Bureau has six colour posters available 
for travel promotion purposes. 


Currency Exchange and Customs Exemption Program 


In the United States the Bureau distributes over a million copies annually 
of its Border Crossing Information folder, which includes detailed information 
on the exchange situation, customs exemption and other helpful guidance. 
More than 190,000 currency leaflets and nearly 15,200 posters urging the 
use of Canadian currency in Canada were displayed to United States travel- 
lers at customs ports of entry, hotels, motels, restaurants and department 
stores. A poster outlining customs exemption on purchases by United States 
residents was also displayed widely in these same areas. 


Distribution 


Over 6,000,000 copies of Bureau publications and posters, in addition 
to large quantities supplied by provincial and local tourist offices and trans- 
portion companies, were distributed—more than 800 tons of material. 


Research and Statistics 


A total of 748,000 responses in the form of coupons from advertisements 
and letters of inquiry were processed to provide up-to-the-minute tabulations 
of media responses. This procedure is of increasing value in planning and 
executing advertising campaigns. 

Tourist motivation studies, instituted in 1959, were broadened. Annually, 
since that date, 140,000 respondents to the Bureau’s advertising were mailed 
a questionnaire to determine their travel habits in Canada. 

Some 23,000 responses were received in each of the past three years and 
given intensive analysis. 
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Economic Division 


The Economic Division carries out economic 
research and provides advice on economic ques- 
tions relating to the Department’s role in ad- 
ministering and developing northern Canada and 
in the management of resources generally. 

The Division’s inquiries and advice range across the entire area of de- 
partmental activity. As in past years, economic considerations relating to 
transportation, mining and energy held primary positions in the Division’s 
work. Also, Economic studies were done on territorial revenues and expendi- 
tures, the processing and marketing of resources, on water power, forest 
operations, tourism and other renewable resource development. 

Among its specific projects, the Division did analytical work on the terri- 
torial development roads program, the Great Slave Lake Railway, and the 
disposition of the Canol pipelines. It also made economic evaluations of 
various northern Canada mining undertakings. 

The Division provided consultation on matters of both policy and sub- 
stance. Members of its staff represented the Department on a number of inter- 
departmental and special committees which met during the year. 


Editorial and Information Division 


The Division provides a centralized service for the Department and 
Branches and the Secretariat for the departmental Publications Committee. 
Its assignments range from editing scientific books to helping introduce 
Eskimo-caught Arctic char to southern Canada. 


Editorial 

Editors handle manuscripts, English and French, from typescript to 
publication. Many are contributions from Canadian experience in natural and 
human history that, in book form, are exchanged with universities and libraries 
around the world. There is great diversity in manuscripts. They come from 
scientists working in many disciplines and handling them requires special edit- 
ing skills. Year by year Canadians are showing a deeper interest in learning 
more about their many-sided heritage—animal, bird, fish and plant life, the 
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north, the early history of man on this continent, the rich fusing of cultures, 
old and new, from English, French, Indian and Eskimo roots. This is a grow- 
ing library of knowledge to which the department is adding its share. Format— 
how a manuscript looks when it is published—is second only to content. To 
reach the ever-widening audience for this type of knowledge, work must be 
attractively presented. Better presentation is an end that the department is con- 
stantly striving for in publications that appear under its imprint. This year the 
total of publications rose to 258; up 56 over 1960. 


Information 


Information officers work with national and regional news media—press, 
television, radio, etc.—and provide whatever type of presentation is required. 
News liaison duties included services for meetings of the Council of the North- 
west Territories in Ottawa and the north, the Eskimo Affairs Committee, and 
a series of summer ceremonies in the National Parks. Special assignments in- 
cluded preparation of a sound track commentary and press material for 
Canada’s Arctic town-of-the-future at the Century 21 Exhibition in Seattle. 
A coast-to-coast marketing program to introduce Sweetgrass buffalo meat 
from the north, worked out with the Industrial Division, in co-operation with 
national news media, brought such public response that the 250,000 pound 
shipment was sold in four days. A member of the Information staff acted as 
escorting officer to a party of French industrialists and officials from the 
Republic of the Congo who visited Frobisher Bay to apply Arctic tests to cold 
weather clothing. 

Again this year teachers and pupils from all parts of Canada wrote re- 
questing material for class projects. Countries whose colourful postage stamps 
brightened the mail room included Australia, France, Britain, Germany, the 
United States, Ghana, Sweden, Nigeria, Republic of the Congo, Tanganyika, 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Kenya, Iraq, and Indonesia. 

From Cape Dorset on Baffin Island came the first request for information 
material from an Eskimo schoolboy because “we want to learn more about 
Canada”. 


Legal Division 


A complete legal consultative service to the Department is provided by 
the legal officers of this Division. The Division represents the Department in 
litigation, advises on the legal implications of departmental policy and legisla- 
tion, and officers of the Division advise the Canadian delegation to interna- 
tional conferences with respect to legal matters within the jurisdiction of the 
Department. Advice was given during the year on the liability of the Crown 
arising out of departmental activity, the drafting of agreements and other docu- 
ments, legislation and regulations, and legal counsel provided to the Councils 
of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 
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Personnel Division 


The Personnel Division is responsible for planning and recommending 
departmental personnel policies and procedures and for providing advice to 
the Deputy Minister and to departmental units on all staff matters. It provides 
specialized services in position and establishment controls, organization 
planning, selection and promotion, employee welfare, pay, superannuation, 
training and development, and other personnel services. During the year, the 
Division was reorganized into service units to enable it to provide a greater 
degree of individualized service to the Branches. Complete job analyses were 
carried out aimed at making this service more effective. 

A number of important initiatives were taken to achieve greater con- 
sistency in personnel policies and practices throughout the department. These 
covered such areas as disciplinary action, extensions in employment for those 
reaching retirement age, and establishment of new hours of work providing for 
regular early closing during summer months without reducing the total hours 
worked annually. Preliminary action was taken towards setting up a pre- 
retirement information service for employees to provide material on retire- 
ment benefits, supplementary income, and related subjects. 

Another new step was the establishment of a regular medical check-up 
plan for officers at Division Chief level and higher, or those in lower classifi- 
cations whose work subjects them to extreme pressure. The plan is entirely 
voluntary. 

Staff services were provided for some 4,500 employees in all provinces 
and both territories. About 40%—2,008 employees—were classified civil 
servants and teachers; the rest were prevailing rate employees. Of the total 
work force, nearly 1,000 were employed in the North. 

The Division supervised more than 600 new appointments and held 119 
departmental Promotional Competitions. Divisional officers aided with 165 
Open Competitions conducted by the Civil Service Commission, served on 
committees working out the new Civil Service Regulations, and on appeal 
boards. 

The Staff Training Unit gave in-service training courses to more than 306 
employees. Subjects included job orientation for new staff, letterwriting, pool 
supervision, stenography, radio telephone operation and maintenance, first 
aid and public speaking. The departmental training program for Junior Execu- 
tive Officers and Junior Officers was given greater emphasis. 


Purchasing Division 


The Purchasing Division is responsible for procurement of all supplies 
and equipment needed by the Department. It represents the Department in 
dealings with suppliers, examines and investigates equipment and supplies, and 
recommends what should be purchased, operates the central stationery stores 
and assists in getting supplies to northern Canada. 
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Rapid expansion of departmental activities has led to increased responsi- 
bilities in the purchasing field. With this in mind, the Division has prepared 
and issued a comprehensive Purchasing Manual to be used throughout the 
Department. This manual is necessary to ensure consistency in policies and 
procedures, to assist in training new staff, and to interpret the functions of the 
Purchasing Division to the Branches. 

During 1961-62, there were 19,057 requisitions received and 16,912 
purchase orders issued. The Purchasing Division continued to serve the De- 
partment of Forestry until January, 1962, when that Department took over 
responsibility for its own buying. The District Office of the Purchasing Division 
in Fort Smith filled an increasing share of the District’s needs through suppliers 
in the Northwest Territories. 

The restoration program started at the Fortress of Louisbourg National 
Historic Park produced much of the increase in the Division’s activities over 
the previous year. 

Major purchases made during the year included prefabricated houses, 
equipped with furnishings and supplies, for shipment to the North. 


Special Programs 


Campgrounds and Picnic Areas 


Administration Services were also concerned with two co-operative 
federal-provincial programs for the development of campgrounds and picnic 
areas. One of these, called the Winter Work Campgrounds-Picnic Areas Pro- 
gram, was designed to encourage added employment during the winter months 
and to help the provinces in meeting the rapidly growing need for campground 
facilities. This program placed no limit on the total amount of the federal con- 
tribution and the choice of the location of the developments rested with the 
provinces. During the winter of 1961-62, eight provinces accepted the federal 
offer, and payments were close to $1,800,000. About 6,700 man-months of 
employment were provided. 

The second program, designed to provide facilities along the Trans- 
Canada Highway, involves a total federal contribution of $2,000,000 divided 
among the provinces in proportion to the highway mileage in each. The ob- 
jective is to provide one campground every 100 miles along the route of the 
highway and a picnic ground every 50 miles. Work under this continuing 
Program may be undertaken at any time during the year. 


Roads to Resources’ 

The Roads to Resources Program was proposed to the provinces early 
in 1958. Administration Services has been responsible for the staff work in- 
volved in the negotiations with the provinces. 


1 See appendix B, 8. 
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In 1961-62, two supplementary agreements were signed with New 
Brunswick: one in May 1961 to substitute two road projects for one which was 
only generally described in the Main Agreement for the development of very 
large base metal resources in the north central part of the province; the other 
for the addition of two new road projects to provide more direct routes for 
the transportation of lobster and fish, e.g., the Miscou Island-Shippegan Island 
road and the lower Escuminac Kouchibouguac road. 

During 1961-62, over 500 miles of roads were completed under this 
Federal-Provincial program, bringing the total now completed to 1,800 miles. 
The whole program envisages the construction or reconstruction of some 4,500 
miles of resource development roads towards which the Federal Government 
is to contribute $7.5 million to each province. 


Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre 


Under the Northern Affairs and National Resources Act of December 
16, 1953, the Minister was given the responsibility for fostering knowledge 
of the Canadian North and of means to bring about its further development. 
To aid in the discharge of this responsibility, the Northern Co-ordination 
and Research Centre was established in 1954, reporting through the 
Secretary of the Advisory Committee on Northern Development. 

The Centre has three main functions relating to the north: to collect 
and disseminate scientific and technical data, co-ordinate scientific research, 
sponsor and conduct scientific research. 


Information 


Information on the north is provided mainly through the Northern 
Affairs Library which is part of the Northern Co-ordination and Research 
Centre. The Library is responsible for purchasing, collecting, and storing 
books, periodicals, reports and microfilm material dealing with northern 
Canada and other polar areas. It maintains map collections of the north, 
catalogues, files and field photographs and circulates accession lists, periodi- 
cals, books and biographies. 

Currently the Library has some 5,500 books and periodicals on its 
shelves. During the year more than 4,000 books were on loan and more 
than 900 inquiries were answered. This is twice the number of books lent 
last year and a substantial rise in the volume of inquiries. 


Co-ordination 

The Centre co-ordinates northern research by making available the 
services of its Secretariat for departmental and interdepartmental scientific 
research committees. 

It provides the secretary for the scientific research sub-committee of 
the Advisory Committee on Northern Development. This sub-committee 
is made up of senior representatives of all departments carrying out 
scientific programs in the north. A second officer is secretary to the Depart- 
mental Northern Research Committee composed of all branch directors 
with an interest in northern research. 

The Centre also issues licences and permits to scientists, explorers and 
archaeologists desiring to carry out research in the Northwest Territories. 
During the year 58 scientists’ and explorers’ licences were issued and 
12 permits to archaeologists and ethnologists. 


Scientific Research Station 
A plan to establish a permanent scientific research station at Inuvik 
was approved by the scientific research sub-committee of the Advisory 
Committee on Northern Development. 
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The station, 8,000 square feet, will provide facilities for government 
and university scientists and other research workers. It will accommodate 
a resident staff of eight and up to 16 visiting scientists on a monthly basis. 
The Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre will be responsible for 
the management. 

Facilities will include laboratories with water, gas, electrical and 
ventilating equipment, workshop, photographic and dark rooms, frozen 
storage space for specimens, fish and animal specimen room and combined 
library and seminar room. 


Research 


The Centre carries out scientific research on the north of two broad 
types. 

It sponsors and conducts investigative programs in northern Canada 
and other northern areas, and in fields only marginally studied by other 
agencies. These studies have included biology, history, linguistics, physics, 
library administration and climate. 

The main program is directed towards social anthropology and related 
subjects. These studies explore the effects of social and economic change 
on the lives of the northern native people and resulting administrative 
implications. Research is carried out by the Centre, by seasonally employed 
scientists, by scientists under contract to the Department and by those 
awarded grants-in-aid for this work. 

Close liaison is maintained with the growing number of organizations 
concerned with polar research in, and outside, Canada. For many years an 
annual grant has been made to the Arctic Institute of North America. 
This aid is now being extended to other northern institutes and scientific 
expeditions in Canada. Grants are made by the Minister of Northern Affairs 
with the advice of a Grants Committee made up of representatives of the 
scientific research sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on Northern 
Development, and Canadian universities. 


Projects 


Seven social anthropological projects were sponsored in 1961-62. At 
Igloolik and in the Thom Bay area, in the eastern Arctic, a social and 
economic survey of the Eskimo people was carried out and a similar study 
made of Indians and Metis at Old Crow in Yukon Territory. The Wakeham 
Bay region of Ungava was studied and, as an extension of earlier work, 
three social scientists from the University of Toronto examined living con- 
ditions and welfare problems of Indians and Metis hunting and trapping 
in the Mackenzie District. Social surveys of varying types were carried out 
in the Inuvik and Aklavik regions, at Resolute on Cornwallis Island, and a 
study of settlement patterns in the Northwest Territories undertaken. 
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A two-year comparative study of Eskimo administration in Alaska, 
Greenland, and parts of Canada was extended to Labrador. The results 
will be valuable to the administration at Ottawa. 

Landing conditions at Winter Harbour, Bridport Inlet, and Skene Bay 
were assessed, and the Russian Bering Strait Dam scheme examined in more 
detail. 
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SUMMARY OF REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 1961-62 


Revenues Expenditures 
AD VUINIS TRATIONS SERVICES meee eee eee $ SP) $ 1,138,882 
Contributions to the Provinces for Campground 
and Picnic Area Developments ...................... 1,700,000 
ROA ASETOMIN ESO UTCCS meine eet rene ete ee 12,000,000 
NORTHERN CO-ORDINATION AND 
RESBARGEHE CENDRE Seer eer eens 124,840 
NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH 
Bran heeA CMAs tha COT eee ee eee ee 266,747 
National Parks and Historic Sites ... 00............ cece 2,108,836 27,686,342 
Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation 5,000 
Grant in aid of the development of the Inter- 
national Peace Garden in Manitoba ................ 15,000 
National Aviation Museum ..........................000000000 12552 61 
National Battlefields Commission ........................... 211,286 
@anaditanewildliferSenvicee ees meneae ie cee 3,936 822,064 
MACHT 29,131,700 
WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 
Branch Administration and Construction ................ 126,154 1OSO FSS 
Fraser River—federal expenditures in connection 
with investigations carried out by the Fraser 
River Boards. cscs esa. 1 nth eee ee eee 300,077 
Contributions to the Provinces towards the con- 
struction of dams and other works to assist 
in the conservation and control of water re- 
sources in accordance with agreements tntered 
into between Canada and the Provinces ........ 156,011 
126,154 2,406,603 
NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 
Branch Administration veut 08. dee ee 8,186 1,163,827 
(Public: ands). 52.0. pus ule ee 223,010 
BUC ATHLON her ee rats ey cc eee a, Le ee 20,672 6,995,024 
Welfare: andaindusttial®.. 2.0. .ero ee eee 419,793 V2 ie ey.) 
MUR OMERCIUILOY 4.400% hy he, Bos ote ce eee 613,811 6,971,591 
INOLUtUMVESE SDeritOmes «01... ee ee 2,249,123 14,090,621 
3,534,595 31,957,048 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA ............. 1,417 873,189 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 4,356 2,974,851 
STINE RATS 7 coearcncd © See oe ae ee See 32,705 
TOTALS FOR DEPARTMENT 4.54...4.......5 5,779,386 82,339,818 
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1. Mineral Production 
NortTHWEST TERRITORIES 
1960 1961* 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ 
(Ge OLG Meriae rate teenies 418, 104 ozs. 14,194, 631 402,580 ozs. 14, 267,435 
SLVGr oe ee eee 79,473 ozs. 70, 659 75,568 ozs. ,049 
COpperece ie Meee eee Bae 1,040,000 lbs. 315,016 972,000 lbs. 272,000 
Nickel. esce eine +. 1135818, 778 lbs. 2,669, 645 3,500,000 Ibs. 2,600,000 
Pitchblende........ pelOv(eetl ols 9, 231, 698 419,000 lbs. 2,782,000 
BL OT AY wer sconce terre — 26,481, 649 —_ 19,992,484 

YuxKon TERRITORY 
1960 1961* 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ 
CxO} Un Res ee ens cae Re eR 78,115 ozs. 2,652,004 67,775 ozs. 2,401, 946 
RIEU OD Aas ek cnet oe eraons 7,217,361 ozs. 6,416, 956 7,096, 386 ozs. 6, 672,022 
NGGA CMe. Heke ee ees oh, eve 20, 286,871 lbs. 2,166, 638 17, 484, 845 lbs. 1, 792,197 
Ope eke ee ae — — 880,000 Ibs. 256, 872 
ANG Ys see ee nee OE 13, 402,899 lbs. 1,789, 287 12,198, 639 lbs. 1, 534, 589 
Cadman ae esiae Ae 145, 496 lbs. 06, 604 133,776 lbs. 214, 042 
Rov in rie Noe eeed aeehero Mate aae 6,470 tons 97,156 7,804 tons 115, 243 

latin rer ase ecco 19 ozs. 1,553 — — 
TE OVAU sereye cin ere —_— 13, 330, 198 _ 12,986,911 


* Preliminary Figures. 


2. Timber Permits Issued and Value of 


Timber Cut 1961-1962 


No. of Permits issued 


Northwest Territories 
including Wood Buffalo 
National Park 


Gomme ce1al Merit tec ate meters eter ravers sicls: clots e-avaretain-eiesapsie Acie io a's, Hehoxele oct, else! siete 13 
Other Permits: 
HUE CTOLEOS ANG CLUES tera tarcyes eciraore an niet rane o Rinelel deity ele ade Sieiate oicerenstene 20 
[Pipes CLI Dae es Se es Sa eats A SGe ore eae oe ial 
Des ERIC foe eh eee thet Weenie 5 be a haces o Sd edb een OM 91 
BOTA TH SR MLDS BUSSE lela ever ya ce recone ove avons eeelelers sia) oi erat af ero yma) oreo 135 
Round 
6 Lumber : Fuelwood 
Volume of Timber Cut (F.B.M.) ane (Cords) Trees 
Commercial Permits. coc scs,c sacs sseescs = 15, 934, 298 240 403 _ 
Other Permits: 
Free of Fees and Dues............... 448, 383 10, 200 69 — 
HIFECIOM LUGS pee eels Soe ne ee abs — Seco 702 — 
I DME (eee no, ea A eRe Ret oe 44,000 127,140 1,377 — 
PIROTATI mae Mec eck cla eietseigeues 16, 426, 681 140,913 2,001 — 
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2. Timber Permits Issued and Value of Timber Cut 1961-1962 (Continued) 


Quantity in Merchantable Cubic Feet Total Total 
Cubic Stumpage 
Block Logs Pulpwood Fuelwood Roundwood feet Dues 
1961/62 
/ $ 
Wiebe Pe rareiauncsmen ee 2,719,570 _ 46, 160 2,800 2,768,530 14,834.12 
ING We Dee ok sat cere a arses 381,775 _ 168, 880 78,570 629, 225 9,339.59 
Granp Torau.. 3,101,345 —_ 215,040 81,370 3,397,700 24,173.71 
1. The Canada Mining Co. -61/62 return was 1,219, 646 f.b.m. of production. 
2. The Mackenzie Delta logging project was 320,383 f.b.m. of production. 
YuKON TERRITORY 
Round Fuel 
Type of Permit Permits Issued Bb Lumber Wood Revenue 
(Lin. Ft) (Cords) 
$ 
Commercials 2. c ee casiaereseicts 38 (36 berths) 3,821,508 40,125 873 22,568.21 
General ® erin a acer are 210 _ 150, 599 3,707 4,366.53 
Hreevof Nessa Dues. eerie 16 —_ 6, 000 315 Nil 
Freo‘of Duesauc meee oe iac 3 — —_— 40 6.00 
TOTAL Magnet acerca oe — 3,821,508 196, 724 4,935 26,940.74 
3. Land Sales and Leases 
Northwest 
LAND SALES Yukon Territories 
Completed duninesy ear 2.-e ace eee er 79 34 
New agreements of sale executed during year..................6. 31 (a) 9 (b) 
Total number of agreements of sale in force................-- 151 (d) 43 (c) 
Nore: 
(a) includes 13 agreements for veterans 
(b) includes 1 agreement for veteran 
(c) includes 26 agreements for veterans 
(d) includes 103 agreements for veterans 
Lanp LEAsss 
New leases executed during year................ccccccccceccccces 178 149 
Assignments registered during year..............eccceeccccvccees 36 6 
Total leases in force 
Agricultural y8) 39.20 -h ol cee ce Sa ee ee oe 13 20 
Commencial ated cncleon see eee Ray ee aes 139 219 
Pur’ Barmidasaccecs ten ein teto tet ee ee 1 2 
Grazing esstaven dk cacao ee 18 2 
Quarrying S.A ohne otek ane te ee ee 4 
Reorestional’s,..) cc 5 een een ee ee 1 1 
Reheiousiand duce tionsl es ee sees eee 9 20 
Residential. 20. cancer ne eae ee ee 291 135 
Licences of Occupation |... <j: . «cutee ee ee 3 
Eermissions to/Occup yan een eee 2 1 
SP OPAT A icalts dstaactad Qe Seas ee 477 404 
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4. Progress in School Enrolment 
(Includes only children of school age 6=16th Birthday) 


1950-51 1961-62 
School In Per cent School In Per cent 
Age School In School Age School In School 
Haskamao payers ee 2,464 194 8 Sh Al 1,870 59 
ndiaies earn eee eer: 1,027 368 36 ib ave 1,101 80 
POC eric. pewrati haere 1,627 621 38 2et23 2,019 95 
5,118 1,183 23 6, 669 4,990 75 


* Includes Metis. 


5. Vocational Registrations—1961-62 Academic Year 


Eskimo Indian Other Total 
Sin gounplranktinischoolemadsay mien ca a aer 34 66 29 129 
Special COUrSES etre the eto de sor tes acters aoa: 11 23 21 55 
@n-pee-JOb LU raiming wee weyers eee dacieciiate or —_ —_— 1 1 
raining im soutmernsCanadaern aviansies cele oe 4 7 33 44 
49 96 84 229 


6. School Enrolment September 30, 1961—Mackenzie Education District 


No. Teaching 


School Rooms** Staff Eskimos Indians Others Total 
ike Gye eee a ne 3 Moet Aioe Orne ree 7 8 62 33 47 142 
PAT CLICULLCGMEUEVEL mantener eee nes 1 1 — 17 4 21 
Cambridge: Baye cere es ne. 2 2 45 — 3 48 
Coppermine? scadeescee es 4 inves: 2 2 46 -— 2 48 
ME DISCOV EDYiss cake, ccastesdtitcia sees Sue as 1 1 — — 14 14 
| Bort: Bram lin’ ac. syste sw iereves es. 2 2 == 49 = 49 
. Ort GOOG LO pe acer eie ans wats « ais 2 1 —_ 33 5 38 
OPERA Me cet terete Rete s e ato ahe 1 1 — 14 5 19 
orb bic Pherson.scesacccreciece. was 6 7 — 110 37 147 
OrteNiOnimnMan entree cet sectors % 2 — 23 26 49 
Monte TOVAGeENCeAs ayaa ketene acti 2 2 — 34 14 48 
ROTPeRCSOLULIONY am an an een nance iS 4 — 24 112 136 
MOLE OI PSON sae mre eres oases 10 18 197 88 285 
ROTO TAL Eee ery oben teens Sater te ass 28 — 213 435 648 
PHOTCAVV TIP LEN eran en ciany cen skasieeee i 1 14 — 14 
IVE UVCr sie aicniaters ote brea ce. 11 15 — 40 285 325 
STATUS ULES) ep eet here eters Fr eee een 28 34 307 128 239 674 
lean Vario RIVer sem qodse cores ae il 1 — 15 — 15 
MACH Ae NARUC. sc sacin ic Riese cae oo 1 1 _ 16 — 16 
Nahanni Buttes csgecus fens sees. he 1 1 — 13 1 14 
Norman Wells asec tsp acts hine cue il 1 — — 22, 22 
CHE Gia Ge RS ees ht ey, OP 2 2 “= 41 10 51 
OnE cach nee PER SPS Ain bee cger eS HERE ee 4 4 — 78 9 87 
Remadeer Station: doa. oss v0.0 1 1 21 — — 21 
SHOMVIGIELUGR aaa cctrreniner ation naaghaetce 1 il 28 — — 28 
USN COLS ALANS ae mente aa eos oe 1 1 ity — 1 18 
ANTI OM A ICUNC. curs anes wea okies sl: 4 4 79 2 9 88 
Sieponn dranilinaec.ay souk. aces es 5 16 20 35 116 171 
mMellowknife Public....... 0.6.6 06s. 18 21 — — 379 379 
Yellowknife Separate............... 11 12 — 23 205 228 
iS 195 625 ia sy4 2,066 3,843 
GRAND) DOTAtS...iseo cas sot 222, 266 2,013 1,191 Dai) 5,374 


* Company School 
** Figures are for regular classrooms only. 
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7. School Enrolment September 30, 1961—Arctic Education District 


No. Teaching 


School Rooms** Staff Eskimos Indian Other Total 

ATCUICIBAV AI AU ree Cee eer 1 1 30 — —_— 30* 
Baker Lakers sccae acer ast tee erect 4 4 80 = 4 84 
Belcherlsland steemer tc -cr cee 1 1 13 == = 13 
Broughtonvislandiie. 2. eect: 1 1 30 = = 30 

CaneyDorset sage: e cr myers reer. 2 2 38 = = 38* 
Chesterfield Inlethsn5. s-2s.seqnaere - 4 4 108 = 6 114 
Clydemiveraaaasys ce Pee creer: 1 1 22 as = 22 
CoralUbiar bourmyea eee ere 2 2 59 — — 59 
IDs) ahoaley | Mophinccucancdavhescqauduner 2 2 50 _— _— 50 
Rorts@ himo sess ee eee 5 5 95 1 21 117 
Hrobisher Bayes see eee eee 13 16 184 — 62 246 
Great; Whale River). oes oer 5 7 85 38 2 125 
Teloolikeyen e334 Sereen be oo eee 2 %, 31 — — 31 
IEVAyav kee ete oe ear 1 1 25 — — 25 
Koartakees i. see oe eer 1 1 15 —_— — 15 
(Pan genincUng sees Aaa eee 1 i] 29 — 2 31 
Payner Bays nes caches eo oe eee 2 2 38 — _ 38 
Pondvlnlet sy caer a. Penne ee ee il 1 30 — — 30 
Ietovay IBA Olonkcnondhouasendadca soe 2 2 33 —_— — 33 
Povunouetuloer nee ee eer eee 4 4 117 — — 117 
ankinelnle taspenseemeyedtinc tasers 5 6 140 — a 140 
Resoiute; Bayer ven con eee 1 1 21 — — 21 
Sugilkex.n coca eer eee ee eee 2 2 43 — — 43 
Wakeham’ Bayanse eee eee 1 1 36 — — 36 
Whale:Covencs ses ene 1 1 36 — is 43 
65 71 1,388 39 104 1,531 


* Estimate. 
** Figures are for regular classrooms only. 
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Appendix C 


1. Location, Area and Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Parks, 
April 1, 1961 to March 31, 1962 


Increase | 


. 
or 
Province Area 1961-62 1960-61 Decrease 
NationaL ParKs 
Bantisaccn otter tec cone eee Alta. 2,564 sq.mi. 1,069,623 1,078,008 — 8,385 
Cape Breton Highlands....... N.S. 367 ss 371, 686 323,392 + 48,294 
Hikislancd:sak serps cer cree Alta. 75 se 183, 263 198,277 — 15,014 
Mand yin seer ee eae N.B Vey 280, 006 227,262 + 52,744 
Georgian Bay Islands......... Ont. bie bs 14, 230 19,657 — 5,427 
Glaciers eee eater Bic: 521 e 10, 213 287 + 9,926 
JASPEE wakes wae alee ena er Alta. 4,200 “ 346, 493 356,538  — 10,045 
KOOENA Vivanco ee eee BACs 543 fe 470, 562 467,555 + 3,007 
Mount Revelstoke............ B.C. 100 sf 64,901 38,634 + 26,267 
PointiPelee=7. =. teen eee Ont. 6 fs 485, 637 545,545  — 59,908 
Prince7Al bertusctae sete ee Sask. 1,496 f 140, 650 137,801 + 2,849 
Prince Edward Island......... Pale of oe 775, 583 412,463 +363,120 
Riding Mountain.............. Man. 1,148 ae 642, 931 629,140 + 13,791 
St. Lawrence Islands.......... Ont. 4 ss 86, 150 61,522 + 24,628 
MerrasiNOv aware ene nie Nfld. 153 i. 29,710 20,000 + 9,710 
Waterton liakeseerssseemea ee Alta. 203 ee 420,865 349,496 -+ 71,369 
ViohG. ot aae ote horn oer B.C. 507 Bs 99, 160 65,071 + 34,089 
SuUBLOvAT eae eae 1b Cyt 5,491,663 4,930,648 -+561,015 
NationaL Historic PARKS AND 
Masor Historic Srres 
*Alexander Graham Bell 
MUISCUINL Caan ieee eee ee N.S. 14 acres 73, 682 59,784 + 13,898 
*Batocheecuoryeeneer eee Sask. Ie os 15, 641 5,896 + 9,745 
orbeAmliersteecea cee heen ele 222 ee 1,452 893 + 559 
BortrAnn Gs aan. coven aes N.S. el <f 69, 646 57,140 + 12,506 
Hort Battlefordys.. eee aaa: Sask. 37 ss 27611 28,992 — 1,481 
Fort) Beausejour. .... sees seen N.B. 81 se 43, 543 31,719 + 11,824 
BortiChambl ya. sce: Mey 62,533 68,738 — 6,205 
love IVES. oa oh aanenesarac 1BAGz 9 104, 961 91,627 + 13,334 
Hort enioxeeae nese Ex@: 210 32,890 30,725 + 2,165 
Fortress of Louisbourg........ N.S. 399.5 “* 30,036 23,915 ee Oe Lo 
Hort Maldeneseciasn eee Ont. 8 s 37,334 41,558 — 4,224 
Fort Wellington. seen Ont. Sat 38, 685 35,449 + 3,236 
Grand Prema-ere eer ee eee N.S. 14 e 47,392 34,361 + 13,031 
HalifamCitadels nee nena N.S. 37 229,677 204,677 + 25,000 
Lower Fort Garry............ Man. 13 <é 50, 234 42,787 + 7,447 
Port Royal Habitation........ N.S. D0EDie © oe 20,922 19,842 + 1,080 
Sint a Me Bortees nen Man. 50 « 414 1,251 — 837 
mori ELI ae. eee eaters eer eee: Nfld. 243.37“ 
*Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s ON) ee a 
Birthplace See ee ees, TERNS EZG): vie 7,668 7,634 + 34 
Woodside ye set ie se ee ane Ont. 11 ss 7,797 5,170 + 2,627 
iz Supa omnes beta ee 1,414.12 “ 1,039,618 904,212 +135,406 


Dey tyes eases 6,531,281 5,834,860 +696,421 


* Major Historic Sites. 


N.B.—No attendance records available for Wood Buffalo National Park, Alberta—N W.T. 
(17,300 sq.mi.). , .W. 
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2. Attendance at Parks Film Screenings 
1961 
Per Cent 
Total Park Film Film 
Visitors Attendance Attendance 
DD RSDOU rhe oer See Ra EES A 5 ere are te Rt 332,000 6,300 1.9 
BS ALEE Pee ceoctes AUSSI EE RN eR ee cane 1,038, 000 45,000 4.4 
Princes libertines oe aac eae SIO en tS ks 140, 000 2,900 Del 
VIC IN GENO UM Taner ee asia SER oe chs casters tare ctlecbsuslcrels roves 696, 000 14, 700 pasa | 
B EROYO LS) NGA An Ae leuk cared hg aR AR OF UU TO Ne 498, 000 7,900 1.6 
DGG) O16) es TN NE. i I Re RR SRM hs a) eee 93,000 1,800 1.9 
Caper Breton: meee soayhae src. eee nee eer 478, 000 2,700 sett 
VA GETCON Bite a mee eoncic ora ono teem ceneetor i iN mer ta Tave.tsi Ee eaten 428,000 11,000 2.6 
PULLEY ae, ohare ake AN er sds octets aw nit ee ah Em ne oe 292,000 10,000 3.4 
DL esl an Ghee ees matt wantin Ser cmns Moe penton mters eS 184, 000 1,200 65 
Berd aN Bs le py Sac BAD nm Be Nn Pe eee PA) ge RM 9 775,000 5,300 68 
ledaytageal fa) Lever Se Dp, OG 6 ear, Ape. Sep OMe 1 rae Rt Ry nr Net eee 527, 000 9,200 I LAs 
Average Film Screening Attendance — Approximately 2% of all parks visitors. 
3. Attendance at Museums in National Parks 
1961 
Total Park Attendance Per Cent 
Visitors Museum Attendance 
[Bae BAC aE Arey Detected Doce ise he AAR MRL Sere a 1,038, 000 43,000 4.1 
IPriN COPA DOE is aah cass eres Te Oe es ee cE eda 140, 000 15,000 LOR 
1a] Eh Foe 0g blest el ke Ganen rho oper Lars enuresis RecN i ae eR 775, 000 38, 000 4.9 
rin veViountain werer cw Mepee eeece nche che ereecr rae: 696, 000 23,000 3.4 
Average attendance at Museums — 5.8% of all parks visitors. 
4. Mileage of Park Roads and Trails 
Motor Secondary Fire 
National Parks Roads Roads Roads Trails 
IB g Hn Ste AS metres Senee ieee cc aran Om eee emee 216.50 — 158.25 720.25 
Cape Breton lea Watt 3 Se ee ae 57.06 10.42 63.94 eae 
PUUkaTslariclve. ee Ase ee ee ee ree 18.00 4.00 Teo0) 46.00 
TiN viirs aaeinen eepacta eerie ACEC tiara <a oi aa ge 19.90 = 36.10 4.10 
Georgian Bay. [slandsy, ..ccccssessies oe er — — 10.75 18.40 
CHEN CGT AR AE arene aie Eee PEO ey 0h See es iheeal) — — 107.00 
ASD CL envi ta son sie oc omuenlale eo nls 104.00 66.00 95.50 622,25 
TESGVO WENN aS Cindi ieee RO VRS Ne a hie pe CR 59.40 = 56.80 214.00 
Mott O Vel Stoker ae te ws tee eerie re sell PACK) — — 37.50 
EUS U ICSE BEN WAYS gs As ea Gey lee a 11.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
PUNCH ALD ONE deat oie te aki pA ae he das 65.70 67.75 — 288.75 
ferince Didiward Usland..,..2¢s ese s00% 20.00 Teles 3.00 3.00 
EAT MOUNEAII: ct vies erelvielcee. cere acerca 75.05 13.56 110.00 20.00 
Peerram NOW sabes cope ete a ccen vise Was 30.94 3.18 3.50 6.65 
Bur benton da cOGn, ce ktuss ateeara site aciierv ere 42.70 — 18.50 106.50 
“SCC UTGy! « Ay 3 5 steele ER ER Pe aa 41.10 — 47.00 244.00 
PIG DATA Am cateats decor eee ee oan ees 816.25 174.16 612.84 2,463.02 
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5. Forest Fire Losses in the National Parks 


Number of Fires Area Burned (Acres) Suppression Costs 
La 1956-60 Av. 1961 1956-60 Av. 1961 1956-60 Av. 1961 
$ $ 
Bain tia wscwtas tae (7 10 Qe spot 350.41 1,550.00 
JaSpeleganteemen eer 8.4 9 965.4 3/220 4,791.72 7,242.60 
Glaciers ne sss 1.4 1 22.6 spot 2,637.00 — 
IKOOvena Vines cree 2.0 1 alert 22.0 1,608.92 4,043.69 
oY OHO Sst. 5 cea voter ete 4.0 3 481.0 spot 12,471.88 259.30 
Mount Revelstoke.... 8 — 280.8 — 2,148.40 -- 
Waterton Lakes....... 6 — ol — 17.36 — 
Bilika san clleeer aiaretyrarees A — 8 — 3.00 — 
Prince Albert. ..... aa -8 5 oe 857.1 154.43 6,796.95 
Riding Mountain...... Dee 25 647.8 43,144.3 1,677.32 85,465.90 
Georgian Bay.-....c06 — — — — — 
St. Lawrence Islands.. 4 1 Ati 3.0 7.46 8.30 
Roimbsbeleeanaaeeeee a — wl! — 3.00 — 
Bind Veranetesei a eters 4 — = = 2.00 — | 
Prince Edward | 
Tslandcee eee ere 4 2 ag 6.1 — — 
Cape Breton 
Hiehlancdioevcrs sere: 8 1 TAG 3.0 144.71 331.00 
(Rerras Novice eee A 5 wa ea o 31.50 4,153.31 
BOP ATS eee er 32.4 63 2,405.3 45, 560.5 26,049.61 109,851.05 
6. 1961 Forest Fires* 
1951-60 
(Annual 
1961 Average) 
INumberioftPires ita 4:4. darts ate ee ee 63 SS) 
Area Burne ds CA Cresi\rn. sere cee eer est nee ne 45,560 3,361.6 
Suppression: Cost....42....5,0n ee oe ee ee ee $ 109,851.06 $ 17;S523217 
Causes Size Classes 
Camp nese renee neces heres Y A.— Less than 4 acre 25)... 29 
SmIOK ETS Iss, eee ener ne itt eee 15 B —— 4 .=ONacres cee ee 14 
Settlers a teen. meet ee eer ee en 6 Ci—10-100kacress ee ee 8 
Rat WavGere o...ccaeeceer eer ene Meee 2 Co—I100-500 acres ......cccecceseeccsusee eee 6 
|Oaifed aH aH LOY 9) nm aca gaerensenttatenracbentasoncon: dace 14 DD Over > 00FaActest ee 6 
Industrial Ss. ee ee eee 1 ss 
Cenc ar yan ee ere eS 10 ‘TOTAL Ae ee 63 
PUDIIGMVWOLKSOe seme nate ee eee eee ts: D — 
IMUSCREIKMO Weems Ce eee 4 
WWUnknO Wht es canteen eee Dy, 
LOTAT eoetee (Et Skee ee oe 63 


Note 1—Riding Mountain National Park accounted for 25 fires, 43,144 acres burned and 
$85,465.90 in suppression costs. 


* Does not include Wood Buffalo National Park. 
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7. Major Construction in Parks 


By National Parks 


By Private Enterprise 


Cart BreTON 


Work continued 


Service Building and shelter at 
Waterfowl Lakes Campground. 
Ski patrol hut completed on 
Whitehorn. Service Buildings at 
Two Jack Lake and Johnson 
Canyon Campgrounds, Tunnel 
Mountain Trailer Park, and Lake 
Minnewanka picnic area. Wardens 
residences—Paddock area and 
Eisenhower District, and 
Wardens winter cabin near Mount 
Temple Chalet. Lumber storage 
shed in park maintenance area. 
Fall-out reporting posts, Eisen- 
hower, Healey Creek, Ya-ha- 
tinda Ranch and Buffalo Pad- 
dock Warden Residence. Duplex 
staff residence. Service Building 
Administration Office area. 


Pipe and lumber storage building 
Ingonish Beach Compound. 
Valve house, chlorinator build- 
ing, reservoir and two pump- 
houses at Broad Cove. Toilet 
building at Lone Shieling. Fire 
equipment building, storage 
building, and vehicle and equip- 
ment storage building, Cheti- 
camp Compound. Two kitchen 
shelters, toilet and shower build- 
ing Cheticamp Campground. 
Garage and Fire Equipment 
Building—Warren Brook. Paving 
completed on Cabot Trail. 


Sewer lift station at Headquarters 
area. Two new staff residences. 
Maintenance garage in compound 
area. Garage and Equipment 
Storage Building—Astotin Lake 
Warden Station. 


in Point Wolfe 
Campground. Transformer, 
vault, septic tank and chlorin- 
ators completed. Two brick 
toilet buildings and laundry 
building completed. Sewer, water 
and electrical services installed. 
Pump-house built at Herring 
Cove. Constructed concrete ser- 
vice tunnel on perimeter of swim- 
ming pool. Carpentry, Plumbing 
and Electrical Shop constructed. 
New ‘‘Pro’”’ Shop—Golf Course. 
Lumber storage shed built near 
park saw mill. 


GEORGIAN Bay IstanpsS Commenced construction of incin- 


erator. 


Powder and ammunition magazine 
Hermit Creek. Chip storage bin 
building constructed. Mount 
Fidelity Avalanche Warning 
Station, made up of research, 
observers living and married 


100 building permits issued for total 
construction value of $2,155,291. 
Banff School of Fine Arts made 
two additions to No. 4 chalet. 
R.C.M.P. built a four apartment 
duplex. Permits were issued for 
three town residences and two in 
outlying areas, including a resi- 
dence and garage for the Depart- 
ment of Forestry. Construction 
was completed on the tea-room 
for the gondola lift upper termi- 
nal. The Standish business block 
was completed. Three ski lifts 
built in the park for a total value 
of $96,000. They include a T-bar 
at Sunshine and pomaliftsat Nor- 
quay and Mount Temple Chalet. 
Banff Curling Rink completed 
and in operation. 


Midland YM-YWCA-new . staff 
cabin. London YM-YWCA-new 
guest cabin. Calvary Baptist 
Camp-new sleeping cabin. 
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7. Major Construction in Parks (Continued) 
By National Parks By Private Enterprise 

quarters, storage shed, Sno-cat 
garage and generator house was 
constructed. Warden Residence 
—Glacier District. Construction 
commenced on Service Garage, 
Workshop, Stores and 12-Bay 
Vehicle Storage Building in 
Rogers Pass. 

VASPHR 2 oc orem rts Five fall-out shelters constructed. 94 building permits issued for a 
Auxiliary water system installed value of $467,946. Gymnasium- 
at fish hatchery. Wardens cabin, arena 98% completed. Five resi- 
Brazeau District. Barn at Willow dences, one store addition, work- 
Creek Headquarters. Light plant shop and Parish Hall completed. 
building-Devona Headquarters. Still under construction—nine 

residences, garage, hotel, ski 
lodge (Whistlers Mountain) and 
eight cabins, (Jasper Park Lodge). 

ISOOTHINAY ae sek eae eo Horse barn at Kootenay Crossing Combined power-house—staff 


Warden Station. Two toilet build- 
ings and three kitchen shelters 
Redstreak Campground. Cal- 
cium Chloride storage shed 
McKay Creek Compound. Barn 
—Marble Creek. Commenced 
construction New Administra- 
tion Building. Addition to War- 
den Equipment Building. 


Two kitchen shelters Balsam Lake. 
One kitchen shelter at the Sum- 
mit. Generator house at west 
gate. Silver Creek bridge re- 
placed. Commenced site devel- 
opment at compound area. 


Mount ReEvELSsTOKE.... 


Point PELEE............ Park Gateway building completed. 


PRINcE ALBERT........, Three semi-detached duplexes com- 
pleted. Stand-by powerhouse in 
compound area. Service Building 


in extension to Trailer Park. 


Prince Epwarp Istanp Central stores building. One life- 
guard hut. Nine kitchen shelters. 
Four toilet and shower buildings 
and one laundry building. One 
three-car garage. Continued re- 
pairs to Green Gables House. 
Bas comfort stations at Brack- 
ey. 


Ripinc Movnrarn..... 


New warehouse building in work 
compound. Commenced instal- 
lation of sewer and water systems, 
Wasagaming. Warden residence, 
McKinnon Creek. Barns at Moon 
Lake and Whirlpool. Garage- 
workshop buildings at McKinnon 
Creek and Whirlpool. Ten kit- 
chen shelters and boat concession 
building. Four nuclear fall-out re- 
porting stations completed. 


St. LAwReNcEISLANDS.. Wharf replaced at Aubrey Island. 


New wharf, Gordon Island. 
Twenty floating docks con- 
structed. Boat-house area fenced. 
Compound area enlarged. 


building Vermilion Crossing 
Bungalow Camp. 


One cottage constructed. Addition 
to horse livery building. Renova- 
tions and improvements to Lake- 
view Hotel. Addition to Skyline 
Motel. 


42 building permits issued for a 
total value of $64,625. Includes 
four summer residences, six unit 
motel, bathhouse, two auditor- 
ee storage building and water 
tank. 
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7. Major Construction in Parks (Concluded) 


By National Parks By Private Enterprise 


ERR MeN OV Arcee eres Information building. Warden pa- 
trol cabins Dunphy’s Pond and 
Park Harbour. Two toilet and 
shower buildings in the camp- 
ground. Nine bungalow cabin 
units. Construction started on 
staff administration building for 
cabin development. 


WATERTON LAKES....... Twostail garagesconstructed. War- Alberta Liquor Control Board 
dens equipment building. Water store. School gymnasium con- 
Reservoir and Sewage Disposal structed. Mormon Church com- 
Systems constructed—Com- pleted. 
pound area. 


PVIOHO Reeth te es ee Dining hall bunkhouse building Two additional cabins, Lake 
constructed. Lumber storage O’Hara Lodge. 
shed. 3 picnic shelters in Kicking 
Horse Campground. 


8. Statement of Large Mammals in Fenced Enclosures in National Parks 


National Park Buffalo Elk Moose Mule Deer Total 

Banth Park Paddockswee....0usse 4 — — — 4 
Elk Island Park Paddock........... 564 232 224 295 1,315 
Prince Albert Park Paddock........ 14 a= — _ 14 
Riding Mountain Park Paddock..... 38 — — — 38 
Waterton Lakes Park Paddock...... 27 — _- — 27 
647 232 224 295 1,398 


9. Reduction of Mammals 


Number 
National Park Mammal _ _ Killed Disposal of Meat and Hides 

(BLE) ae Ry Oe ne a ae Elk 197 Meat and hides were sent to the Indian A ffairs 
and Northern Administration Branches. 

[BHT EVI 60, ee err Buffalo 230 Meat sold through Industrial Division of 
Northern Administration Branch. 85 hides 
sold by tender, balance of hides reserved 
by Department. 

Beaver 13 Pelts were sold for $170. 12. 
WATERTON LAKES........... Buffalo.. 9 2 carcasses used at departmental work camp, 


7 carcasses and 9 hides sent to Indian Affairs 
Branch. 
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10. Members of Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada 


Dr. C. Bruce Fergusson, Halifax, Nova Scotia, (Chairman). 

Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Professor Donald G. Creighton, Toronto, Ontario. 

R. Earl Taylor, Esq., Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

Richard Y. Secord, Esq., Winterburn, Alberta. 

Professor Margaret A. Ormsby, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Professor W. D. Smith, Brandon, Manitoba. 

Clifford P. Wilson, Esq., National Museum, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Major Charles Gwyllym Dunn, Quebec, Quebec. 

Arnold L. Agnew, Esq., Prince Albert, Saskatchewan. 

Richmond Mayson, Regina, Saskatchewan. (Retired May 18, 1961). 

Edward B. Foran, Esq., St. John’s Newfoundland. (Appointed July 10/61). 

O. L. Vardy, Esq., St. John’s, Newfoundland (Retired July 10/61). 

Professor Marcel Trudel, Quebec, Quebec. (Appointed June 29/61). 

Jules Bazin, Esq., Montreal, P.Q. (Retired June 18, 1961). 

Dr. James J. Talman, London, Ontario. (Appointed December 18/61). 

Dr. A. R. M. Lower, Collins Bay, Ontario. (Retired December 18/61). 

Lieutenant-General E. W. Sansom, Fredericton, New Brunswick. (Appointed 
February 16/62). 

John P. Palmer, Esq., Saint John, New Brunswick. (Resigned February 16/62). 

J. D. Herbert, Esq., National Historic Sites Division, Ottawa, Ontario (Secretary). 


11. Tablets Unveiled in 1961 - 


Shipbuilding im-Nova Scotia is. ciivccocentaoun Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
Reveabiomase Vic Cullochie =e sen ane ane Pictou, Nova Scotia 
GeoreesMercemeDAawsonass eee ee Pictou, Nova Scotia 

Sire Willtanim Viale ElOLn Care eee Montreal, Quebec 
Parnschitiege tence ha eee eee en eter, ee Ottawa, Ontario. 


12. Banding of Wild Birds 


Species Number 
Banded in 1961 
Ducksi(ineluding, Coots) x: weeeiene sas ote eee eee ee ee ee 43, 987 
Gee Ser Gerster eee turer tence dratrcaanmesciplhLtike Lt ee Sake ee 32,379 
Prumpeter:Swanite.ccesas4 = oath sia. s ae eee ae eee Ug 
Colonyanestingawaver pind sts geee seo) ey ee ie ee eee een 31, 284 
Otheremigratory. spird sien: o-eyeeen ote een ee eer sh ch 9 40,431 
NOD AL iat oe tha eae ee vcel the 2, drag ean near tome cs, oro a : 
Banded to-date. 0, 7) ot Ree Ne rcs a ee 
Bandedubirdsinecovered toc ate. see aan eee ee enn OU ene 200, 418* 


* (This total includes birds banded in Canada and recovered in Canada 
or seas as well as birds banded outside Canada and recovered in this 
country. 


13. Licences and Permits Issued under the Migratory Birds Convention Act 


r 

Nature of Permit or Licence piel 

To collect birds for scientific purposes........................ 443 
To take migratory birds for propagation: $0120) .6.05.8. 6a 12 
To possess migratory birds for propagation: §.4:>4.< 5 6a) on 792 
Hor ibird=banding ey 80904) Gok cer: tacts ck aed ek i ee ioe nen 179 
For taxidermy..... L430 hes oh Nedeme ult vant ches oe oe ene 94 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Natural History Branch and Human History Branch 


Wednesday Evening Adult English Lectures 


“An Ozark Anthology’—Leonard Hall, Audubon Society. 

“A Scientist Takes a Trip”’—J. Tuzo Wilson, Ph.D., University of Toronto. 

“Alaska”—Neil Douglas, Meriden, Connecticut. 

“Designs for Survival”—William A. Anderson, Audubon Society. 

“The Frontiers of Space’”—Peter M. Millman, Ph.D., National Research Council. 

“Travel in Australia”—Dorothy Curtis-Hare, teacher and radio commentator. 

“Alberta Outdoors”—Edgar T. Jones, Audubon Society. 

“Canoe Travel in the North-West”—Eric W. Morse, M.A., Association of Canadian 
Clubs. 

“Re-living History”—L. S. Russell, Ph.D., National Museum of Canada. 

“Cruising the Alaskan Coast”—E. L. Bousfield, Ph.D., National Museum of Canada. 

“Nova Scotia—Land of the Sea’”—Robert C. Hermes, Audubon Society. 

“The Changing Culture of Canadian Women”—T. F. S. McFeat, Ph.D., National 
Museum of Canada. 

“Canadiana in Song”—Alan Mills, Montreal. 

“Art of the Eskimo”—John K. B. Robertson, Ottawa. 

“A Botanist in the Southern Hemisphere”—R. D. Gibbs, Ph.D., McGill University. 

“Collecting Antiques’—Jeanne Minhinnick, Upper Canada Village 

“Wild Europe”—Roger Tory Peterson, Audubon Society. 

“Contrasts in Cuba”—H. W. Pfeffer, Ph.D., Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 


Special Adult Lectures 

“Javanese Gamelan in the World of Music’”—orchestra from the Indonesian Em- 
bassy, Washington, D.C.; commentary by Mantle Hood, Ph.D., University of 
California. 

“Climbing in Greenland”—Hans Gsellman, mountain climber and photographer. 

“Alpine Holiday”—Frank Solari, mountain climber and photographer. Portugese film 
programme. 

“Music of East Africa”—K. P. Wachsman, Ph.D., Keeper of Ethnology at the 
Williams Foundation, London, England. 

“The Hunters’, “Four Families”’—film programme. 

“Prairie Waterfowl in Spring’”—opening of bird habitat group by the Right Honour- 
able John G. Diefenbaker. Two films were shown: Disney’s “The Vanishing 
Prairie” and N.F.B.’s “Birds of the Prairie Marshes”. 

A Concert of Traditional Jazz—Ottawa Traditional Jazz Society, under the direction 
of Mr. Gordon Bennett. 

Czechoslovakian film programme. 

“The People of Great Slave Lake”—James VanStone, Ph.D., University of Toronto. 


Adult French Lectures 


“Crin Blanc”, “Victoire sur l’Annapurna”—film programme. 

“Le Gouffre de la Pierre Saint-Martin”—Norbert Casteret, French speleologist (with 
l’Alliance francaise d’Ottawa). 

Le Groupe Saint-Yves des Bretons de Montréal (folk dancers). 

“Naissance d’un Géant: le Paquebot FRANCE’”—Jacques Grévin, of la compagnie 
générale Trans-Atlantique (with l’Alliance francaise d’Ottawa). 
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Saturday Morning Children’s Programs 


“Nature’s Half Acre”, “A World is Born”—film program. 

“Beaver Dam”, “The Stowaway”, “High Arctic”, “Life in the Woodlot”—film pro- 
gram. 

“The Wonderful World of Jules Verne’—film program. 

“This Model Age”, “India Welcomes the Queen”, Farnborough Air Show”—film pro- 
gram. : 

Talk on fire prevention by Inspector R. Savary, with two films; also the films “The 
House I Live In” and “Wind from the West”. 

“Who Won the Cup”’—film program. 

“The Living Bird”, “Hunting with a Camera”, “Life of a Primitive People”, “Three 
Little Bruins in the Woods’—film program. 

“The Yearling”’—film program. 

“The Magic Fiddle”, “The Littlest Angel’, ““The Friendly Beasts”, “Capital Skiing”, 
“The Dragon of Cracow”, “The Staunch Tin Soldier”, “Rumpelstiltskin”, 
“Christmas in Sweden”—film program in co-operation with the Ottawa Film 
Council. 

“Olympic Elk”, “The Pony”, “Arctic Dog Team”—film program. 

Talk on Australia by Mrs. Dorothy Curtis-Hare; also the films “Assignment Child- 
ren” and “The Zoo in Stanley Park”. 

“Switzerland”, “Understanding our Earth (Glacier)”, “The Bear and its Relatives”, 
“Arctic Thrills—film program. 

“King Lavra”, “Colonial Family of New France”, “Arctic Dog Team”, “Birds of 
Canada”, “Ants”—film program. 

Talk by Weldon Phipps, Bradley Air Services, on flying in the Arctic; also films 
“Journey into France” and “Wonders in the Desert”. 

“Nanook of the North”—film program. 

“My Brother Talks to Horses”—film program. 

“Honeybees and Pollination”, “The Deer and its Relatives”, “Story of Peggy at the 
Farm”, “Snookie, the Adventures of a Black Bear”—film program. 

Talk by Erik Thorn, National Museum of Canada, on new exhibits; also film 
“Water Birds”. 

“Seashore Life”, “Grey Gull, the Hunter”, “Airplanes Work for Us”, “Behind the 
Scenes of a Museum’’—film program. 


“Village of Spain”, “Kumak the Sleepy Hunter”, “World in a Marsh”—film pro- 
gram. 


Appendix E 
LIST OF TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED 1961-62 


National Parks Branch 


Canadian Wildlife Service 

Waterfowl reconnaissance in the western Arctic. T. W. Barry. Arctic Circular, 13:4, 
51-58. 

Sea-bird colonies of Prince Leopold Island and vicinity. T. W. Barry. Canadian 
Field-Naturalist, 75:2, 72-73. 

Some characteristics of black duck populations on Prince Edward Island. C. O. 
Bartlett. Northeast Wildlife Conference, Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 1961. 

Bag limits, kill, and the present status of deer in Nova Scotia. C. O. Bartlett and 
D. G. Dodds. Northeast Wildlife Conference, Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 1961. 

Ecological aspects of the blue-snow goose complex. F. G. Cooch. The Auk, 78:1. 

Compte-rendu de la réunion de la Commission de 1’Elevage, de l’Acclimation et des 
Maladies du Gibier du Conseil International de la Chasse. L. P. E. Choquette. 
Lausanne, France, 11-12 et.13 mai 1960, 150-153. 

Parasites and diseases of bison in Canada. 1. Tuberculosis and some other patho- 
logical conditions in bison at Wood Buffalo and Elk Island National Parks in 
the fall and winter of 1959-60. L. P. E. Choquette and J. F. Gallivan, J. L. 
Byrne, J. Pilipavicius. Canadian Veterinary Journal 2,168-174, 1960. 

Wildlife in Canada: administration, studies and research. L. P. E. Choquette. Annual 
Joint Conference of Maritime Veterinary Associations, Sackville, New Brun- 
swick, June 1961. 

Wildlife: studies and research in the field of pathology. L. P. E. Choquette. Joint 
Meeting of the Society of Veterinary Medicine of the Districts of Montreal and 
Quebec, Drummondville, P.Q., July 1961. 

Note sur certaines infections et infestations de Visatis (Alopex lagopus) et du renne. 
(Rangifer tarandus) dans le nord Canadien. L. P. E. Choquette. Association 
canadienne-frangaise pour l’avancement des sciences (ACFAS), Ottawa, On- 
tario, October 1961. 

In vitro sensitivity of Leptospira to various antimicrobial agents. J. G. Cousineau 
and J A. McKiel. Can. J. Microbiology 7:751-758. 

Preliminary reports on experimental reclamation with thiodan. J.-P. Cuerrier. Mid- 
west Wildlife Conference, Toronto, December 1961. 

Nest-site tenacity and homing in the bufflehead. A. J. Erskine. The Auk, 78:3. 

Early Saskatchewan bander. J. B. Gollop and A. W. Martin. Blue Jay, 19:3, 118. 

Some data on the polar bear and its utilization in the Canadian Arctic. C. R. Haring- 
ton. Canadian Wildlife Service, Ottawa. 

House sparrows burrowing in asbestos insulation. R. D. Harris. Canadian Field- 
Naturalist, 75:3, 162-163. 

Co-operative investigations on barren ground caribou. J. P. Kelsall. Canadian Wild- 
life Service, Wildlife Management Bulletin, No. 15, Series 1. 

The current status of crop depredation control. R. H. Mackay. 25th Federal- 
Provincial Wildlife Conference, Ottawa, June 1961. 

Pack dogs in the Canadian Arctic. A. H. Macpherson and T. H. Manning. Polar 
Record 10:68, 509-512. 

Research on Arctic fox cycles in Central Keewatin District, N.W.T. A. H. Macpher- 
son. Arctic Circular, 13:3. 

On the abundance and distribution of certain mammals in the western Canadian 
Arctic islands in 1958-59. A. H. Macpherson. Arctic Circular 14:1, 1-17. 

Elements of a wildlife policy. W. W. Mair. Background papers “Resources for To- 
morrow” Conference, Vol. 2, 931-936. 
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Fider farms of Iceland. D. A. Munro. Canadian Geographical Journal, August 1961. 
Legislative and administrative limitations on wildlife management. D. A. Munro. 
Background papers “Resources for Tomorrow” Conference, Vol 2, 867-878. 
Botanical collections in the Black Lake region of northern Saskatchewan (1960). 
G. W. Scotter. The Blue Jay 19, 28-33. 

Summer observations of birds in northern Saskatchewan. G. W. Scotter. The Blue 
Jay 19, 70-74. 

Notes on behaviour of a marten in Saskatchewan. G. W. Scotter. The Blue Jay 19, 
133% 

Lichens of northern Saskatchewan. G. W. Scotter and J. W. Thomson. The Bryologist 
64, 240-247. 

Wildlife in Canada’s future. V. E. F. Solman. Northeast Wildlife Conference, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, June 1961. 


Experimental use of acetylene exploders to control duck damage. W. J. D. Stepen. 
Trans. 26th North American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference, Wild- 
life Management Institute, Washington 5, D.C 


Status of duck damage control on the Canadian prairies. W. J. D. Stephen. Trans. 
51st Convention International Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners and American Fisheries Society, Memphis, Tennessee, Septem- 
ber 1961. 


Mammal studies by the Canadian Wildlife Service. W. E. Stevens. 41st Annual 
Meeting American Society of Mammalogists, University of Illinois, June 1961. 


The California big horn in British Columbia with particular reference to the Churn 
Creek herd. L. G. Sugden. British Columbia Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. 58 pp. 


The Murres—their distribution, populations and biology. L. M. Tuck. Canadian 
Wildlife Service Monograph No. 1, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 260 pp. 


The habitat requirements for snipe (Capella gallinago) in Newfoundland. L. M. 
Tuck. Northeast Wildlife Conference, Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 1961. 


The chronology in Canada of the spring migration of snipe. L. M. Tuck. Rept. No. 
1, Snipe Investigations. Canadian Wildlife Service, Ottawa. 


Polythene bags as a means of transporting live trout. J. C. Ward and J. P. Cuerrier, 


A. C. Colbeck. Great Plains Fisheries Workers’ Conference, Calgary, March 
1961. 


Water Resources Branch 
Water Resources Papers 
No. 124 Pacific Drainage, Water Years 1956-57, 1957-58 
No. 125 Arctic and Western Hudson Bay Drainage, Water Year 1957-58 
No. 130 Atlantic Drainage, Water Years 1958-59, 1959-60 


Annual Bulletins 
1. Principal Thermal-Electric Generating Stations in Canada, with Generating 
Capacities not less than 1,500 kw., at 31 December 1960. Bulletin No. 2723. 


2. Development of Electric Power in Canada—Progress Report, 1961. Bulletin 
No. 2720-61 (English and French). 


3. Water Power Resources of Canada. Bulletin No. 2721-61 (English and French). 


4. Principal Power Developments in Canada (a listing of hydro-electric and hy- 
draulic developments with total installed turbine capacities not less than 2,000 
hp., and thermal-electric developments with total installed generator capacities 
not less than 1,500 kw., at 31 December 1961). Bulletin No. 2722-61. 


Other Publications 


1. Proceedings of Hydrology Symposium No. 1—Spillway Design Floods. 
2. Proceedings of Hydrology Symposium No. 2—Evaporation. 
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Natural History Branch of the National Museum 


The National Museum of Canada 1910 to 1960. L. S. Russell. Dept. N. Aff. & Nat. 
Res., 37 pp. 1961. 

Malaxis paludosa (L.) Sw. in the Hudson Bay Lowlands. W. K. W. Baldwin. Can. 
Field-Nat., 75(2): 74-77. 1961. 

The Vascular Flora of an Alpine Valley in the Mackenzie Mountains, N.W.T. A. E. 
Porsild Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin, 171: 116-130. 1961. 

Vascular Flora of Liard Hotsprings, B.C., with Notes on some Bryophytes. A. E. 
Porsild and H. Crum. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin, 171: 131-196, 1961. 
Forest and Peatland at Hawley Lake, northern Ontario. Hugo Sjérs. Nat. Mus. 

Canada, Bulletin, 171: 1-31. 1961. 

Notes on Plant Occurrence along lower Liard River, Northwest Territories. 
W. W. Jeffrey, Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin, 171: 32-115. 1961. 

Notes on Canadian Mammal Specimens and Types in the British Museum 
(Natural History), London. A. W. F. Banfield, Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin, 
W725 1122127. 1961: 

Notes on Mammals of the Kluane Game Sanctuary. A. W. F. Banfield. Nat. 
Mus. Canada. Bulletin, 172: 128-135. 1961. 

The Canadian Caribou—a disappearing Species. A. W. F. Banfield. UNESCO 
Courier, Sept. 1961; 24-27. 

The Wood Bison Type Specimen. A. W. F. Banfield. Jour. Mammal., 42(4): 
353-354. 1961. 

The Long-tailed Vole in the northern Yukon Territory. A. W. F. Banfield. Can. 
Field-Nat., 75(4): 263. 1961. 

A Red Bat on Southampton Island, Northwest Territories. A. W. F. Banfield. 
Can. Field-Nat., 75(4): 264. 1961. 

A Revision of the Reindeer and Caribou, genus Rangifer, A. W. F. Banfield Nat. 
Mus. Canada, Bulletin, 177: 137 pp. 1962. 

Notes on Newfoundland Birds. W. E. Godfrey. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 172: 
98-111. 1961. 

First Canadian Record of the Black-throated Sparrow. W. E. Godfrey. Can. Field- 
Nate 75 (2) Ee 103 1961: 

Noteworthy Records of Marine Mollusks from the Bay of Fundy. E. L. Bousfield. 
Nat. Mus. Canada, Nat. Hist. Paper 10: 3 pp. 1961. 

New Records of Beach Hoppers (Crustacea: Amphipoda) from the Coast of 
California. E. L. Bousfield. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin, 172: 1-12. 1961. 

New Records of Fresh-water Amphipod Crustaceans from Oregon. E. L. Bousfield. 
Nat. Mus. Canada. Nat. Hist. Paper, 12: 7 pp. 1961. 

Pre-Columbian Littorina littorea in Nova Scotia. A. H. Clarke, Jr., and J. S. 
Erskine. Science, 134(3476): 393-394. 1961. 

Abyssal Mollusks from the South Atlantic Ocean. A. H. Clarke, Jr. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., Bulletin, 125(12): 243-287. 1961. 

Freshwater Mollusks of the James Bay Watershed—a Progress Report. A. H. 
Clarke, Jr. Amer. Malacol. Union, Ann. Rept. 1961: 11-12. 1961. 

The Green Snake and the Red-bellied Snake in Saskatchewan. F. R. Cook. The 
Blue Jay, 19(3): 134-135. 1961. 

Northward Range Extension of the Flathead Chub and Troutperch to Aklavik, 
N.W.T. D. E. McAllister. Fish. Res. Bd. Canada, Jour. 18(1): 141. 1961. 

Fish Remains from a 600-year-old St. Lawrence River Iroquois Site. D. E. 
McAllister. Nat. Mus. Canada. Bulletin, 172: 34-38. 1961. 

A Collection of Oceanic Fishes from off British Columbia with a Discussion of 
the Evolution of Black Peritoneum. D. E. McAllister. Nat. Mus. Canada, 
Bulletin, 172: 39-43. 1961. 
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The Origin and Status of the Deepwater Sculpin, Myoxocephalus thompsonii, a 
Nearctic Glacial Relict. D. E. McAllister. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin, 172: 
44-65. 1961. 

Systematics of the Freshwater Sculpins (Cottus) of British Columbia. D. E. 
McAllister and C. C. Lindsey. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin, 172: 66-89. 1961. 

Placement of the Prowfishes, Zaproridae, in the Superfamily Stichaeoidae. D. E. 
McAllister and R. J. Krejsa. Nat. Mus. Canada, Nat. Hist. Paper, 11: 4 pp. 
1961. 

Biological Investigations at Isachsen, Ellef Ringnes Island, N.W.T. S. D. Mac- 
Donald. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 172: 90-97. 1961. 

Bird and Mammal Observations on Ellef Ringnes Island in 1960. D.B.O. Saville. 
Nat. Mus. Canada, Nat. Hist. Paper, 9: 6 pp. 1961. 

Amphipod Crustaceans of the Pacific Coast of Canada. E. L. Mills. Nat. Mus. 
Canada, Nat. Hist. Paper, 15: 21 pp. 1962. 

Toxotherium hunteri, a peculiar new Oligocene Mammal from Saskatchewan. 
H. E. Wood, 2nd. Nat. Mus. Canada, Nat. Hist. Paper, 13: 4 pp. 1961. 
Mammal Teeth from the St. Mary River Formation (Upper Cretaceous) at Scabby 
Butte, Alberta. L. S. Russell. Nat. Mus. Canada, Nat. Hist. Paper, 14: 4 pp. 

1962. 


Human History Branch of the National Museum 


Restos preceramicos de la Cueva de Coxcatlan en el sur de Puebla. R. S. Mac- 
Neish. Direction de Prehistoria, Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, 
Mexico Publicaciones 10: 29 pp. 1961. 

The Santa Marta Rock Shelter, Ocozocoautla, Chiapas (a Preliminary Report). 
R. S. MacNeish, and Fredrick A. Peterson, Mesa Redonda VIII, Mexico: 
41-52. 1961. 

First Annual Report of the Tehuacan Archaeological-Botanical Project. R. S. 
MacNeish. Papers of the R. S. Peabody Foundation, Andover, 1: 32 pp. 1961. 

The Hopewellian and Weaver Occupations of the Weaver Site, Fulton County, 
Illinois. Donald Wray and R. S. MacNeish. Illinois State Mus., Sci. Papers, 
OAS WSXSAN 

Geology of the Engigstciak Archaeological Site, Yukon Territory. J. R. Mackay, 
W. H. Matthews and R. S. MacNeish. Arctic, 14(1): 25-52. 1961. 

The Eskimo: some Comments and Reply. W. E. Taylor. Anthropologica, n.s., 
3(1): 85-89. 1961. 

A Distinction Between Blades and Microblades in the American Arctic. W. E. 
Taylor. American Antiquity, 27(3): 425-426. 1962. 

A Short Note on Upper Lateral Incisor Tooth Crowding among the Eskimos. 
L. Oschinsky. Anthropologica, ns., 3(1): 90-94. 1961. 7 

Issues in the Study of Race. L. Oschinsky. Current Anthropology, 3(1): 35-36. 1962. 

Fraser River Archaeological Project. C. E. Borden. Nat. Mus. Canada, Anthr. | 
Papers, 1: 6 pp. 1961. 

Kinship Recognition and Urbanization in French Canada. M. Rioux. Nat. Museum i 
Canada, Bulletin 173: 1-11. 1961. 

Chéticamp, ilot linguistique du Cap-Breton. G. Dulong Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulle- ‘ 
tin 173: 12-41. 1961. j 

Historical Background of the Micmac Indians of Canada. W. D. Wallis. Nat. 
Mus. Canada, Bulletin 173: 42-63. 1961. ' 

Relations inter-ethniques a la Grande Riviére de la Baleine, baie d@’Hudson, 1957.8 
A. Balikci. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 173: 64-107. 1961. f 

The Language of Canada in the Voyages of Jacques Cartier (1534-1538). M. 
Barbeau. Nat. Mus Canada, Bulletin 173: 108-229. 1961. 


Bibliography of Anthropological Literature for 1959, T. F. Mcllwraith. Nat. 
Mus. Canada, Bulletin 173: 230-248. 1961. 
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Tsimsyan Myths Illustrated. Marius Barbeau. Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 174, 
97 pp. 1961. 

The Lynx Point People: the Dynamics of a northern Athapaskan Band. June Helm. 
Nat. Mus. Canada, Bulletin 176: 193 pp. 1961. 

(book review) Ancient Mexico by Frederick Peterson. R. S. MacNeish. Arch- 
aeology, 14(1): 65. 1961. 

Archaeological Activities in the Southwest Yukon—1960. R. S. MacNeish. Arctic 
Circular, 13(2): 22-25. January 1961. 

Archaeological Activities in Canada—1958-59. Bibliographical Bulletin of American 
Anthropology, 21-22, part 1: 11-13. 1961. 


Recent Finds Concerned with the Incipient Agriculture Stage in Prehistoric Meso- 
America. R. S. MacNeish. Homenaje a Pablo Martinez del Rio, en el XXV 
aniversari de la edicion de Los Origenes Americanos, Mexico: 91-101. 1961. 

The Santa Marta Rock Shelter, Ocozocoautla, Chiapas, Mexico. R. S. MacNeish 
and F. Peterson. Papers of the New World Archaeological Foundation, No. 14, 
Publication No. 10, Brigham Young University: 40 pp. 6 plates. 1962. 


Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre 


Report Series since Inception 
56 Research report on “Caribou Eskimo Law”, G. van den Steenhoven. 


57-1 A Draft Orthography for the Canadian Eskimo Towards a Future Unification 
with Greenlandic, G. R. Lefebvre. 


58 A Pilot Study of Caribou Summer Range (calving ground) at Kaminuriak 
Lake, N.W.T., by Means of Airphoto Interpretation and Analysis, Dorothy 
K. B. Beckel. 


58 The Technical and Economic Implications of the Use of Heat-pumps in the 
North, A. D. Misener. 


| 59 Feasibility Study on the Use of a Diesel-electric Unit for Supplying Power 
and Heat for Northern Buildings, A. D. Misener. 


59-1 The Economy and Population Shifts of the Eskimos of Southampton Island, 
J. W. Van Stone. 


59-2 The Caribou Eskimo of Eskimo Point, J. W. Van Stone and W. Oswalt. 


59-3 Legal Concepts among the Netsilik Eskimos of Pelly Bay, N.W.T., G. van 
den Steenhoven. 


60-1 Preliminary Report on the Bering Strait Scheme, M. J. Dunbar. 
60-2 Suicidal Behaviour Among the Netsilik Eskimos, Asen Balikci. 
61-1 The Eskimo Community at Port Harrison, P.Q., W. E. Willmott. 


61-2 The Human Ecology and Social Economic Change in the Community of 
Tuktoyaktuk, N.W.T., J. D. Ferguson. 


61-3 The Subsistence Economy of the Dogrib Indians of Lac la Martre in the 
Mackenzie District of the N.W.T., June Helm and Nancy O. Lurie. 


61-4 The Economy of a Frontier Community, J. W. Van Stone. 


61-5 An Exploratory Study of Ethnic Relations at Great Whale River, 
W. D. Johnson. 


61-6 Notes on Winter Harbour, Bridport Inlet, and Skene Bay, T. H. Manning. 


61-7 The Eskimo of Rankin Inlet; a Preliminary Report, Robert C. Dailey and 
Lois A. Dailey. 


_ Publications Reviewed 


Abandoned by Alden Todd, J. R. Lotz, Beaver, Outfit 292, Autumn 1961. 

Ordeal by Ice by Farley Mowat, J. R. Lotz, New York Times Book Review, 
Vol. LXVI, No. 23, June 4, 1961; Canadian Geographical Journal Vol. LXIII, 
No. 5, December 1961; North. Vol. VIII, No. 4, July-August, 1961. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company 1670-1870 by E. E. Rich, J. R. Lotz, North Vol. VIII, 
No. 3, May-June 1961. 

Fur Traders Story by J. W. Anderson, J. R. Lotz, Canadian Geographical Journal 
Vol. LXIV,, No.2, Heb, 1962; 

The Case for Dr. Cook by Andrew A. Freeman, J. R. Lotz, New York Times Book 
Review Vol. LXVI, No. 37, Sept. 10, 1961. 

Ice Atlas of Arctic Canada by Charles Swithinbank, J. R. Lotz, North Vol. VIII, 
No. 5, Sept-Oct. 1961. 


Articles 

Armed Forces Serve Science, J. P. Croal and J. R. Lotz, Canadian Army Journal, 
Spring 1961. 

Operation Hazen. The First Summer and the Winter Party, J. R. Lotz, Canadian 
Geographical Journal Vol. LXIII, No. 2, August 1961. 

Operation Hazen. The Second Summer, J. R. Lotz, Canadian Geographical Journal 
Vol. LXIII, No. 3, September 1961. 

The McGill Ice Research Project 1955-1960, T. A. Harwood and J. R. Lotz, Polar 
Record Vol. II, No. 70, January 1962. 

Economic Change in the Mackenzie Valley Area, William C. Wonders, Canadian 
Geographical Journal Vol. LXIII, No. 4, October 1961. 


Papers Presented 
Human Resources of Canada’s Northland, Diamond Jenness. Resources for 
Tomorrow Conference, Montreal, October 1961. 
Research on Northern Settlements, J. Fried, Conference on the Sociology of 
Occupations and Professions, Carleton Univ., Ottawa, Feb. 1962. 
Comparative Studies among the Canadian Eskimos, F. G. Vallee, The Canadian 
Political Science Association, Montreal, June 1961. 
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The Honourable Arthur Laing, P.C., M.P., B.S.A., 
Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 

Sir: 

I have the honour to submit the Tenth Annual Report of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, for the fiscal 
year which ended on March 31, 1963. 

With this edition, the form of the report has been substantially 
changed, in an effort to provide a more balanced and readable account 
of the Department’s work during the year. We hope that this type of 
report will better meet the needs of members of the general public 
interested in a comprehensive summary of departmental operations, 
rather than in extensive details of unrelated activities. 

The Department will be pleased to provide on request further 
information of the type included in earlier Annual Reports. Other 
regular departmental publications, like the monthly Oil and Gas 
statements, the biennial Wildlife Research Progress Reports, and the 
bi-monthly “north”, contain extensive material about areas of work 
where there is evidence of considerable public interest. 

The progress of the Department during the year under review 
reflects the leadership of my predecessor, Mr. R. G. Robertson, who 
served as Deputy Minister and Commissioner of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories for ten years ending in June, 1963. In transmitting this report, 
I would like formally to acknowledge Mr. Robertson’s outstanding 
contribution to the Department over this very significant decade. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EPAACOLE, 
Deputy Minister. 
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APPENDICES (indexed on page 28) 


Inserted at the back of this report is a map showing the centres of 
departmental activity. An organization chart (as of October 31, 1963) immediately 
precedes this page. 


Eskimo youngsters coming back to school at Inuvik at the end of the 
summer vacation. Their parents live in scattered hunting camps throughout 
the Arctic; the children spend the school year in two large hostels that 
accommodate 250 children each. 


The Department in the North 


During the fiscal year 1962-63, activities of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources increased. 

The year began with sales of oil and gas exploration permits to 
a value of $250,000 covering more than one million acres of sub- 
Arctic and Arctic Canada. The oil industry sent about 25 geological 
parties to investigate potential oil and gas formations in the Mackenzie 
and Richardson Mountains on the mainland; in the Islands, 22 parties, 
double that of the previous year, worked throughout the summer. 

The first well drilled in the Arctic Islands did not strike oil but it 
did prove that drilling could be done in the high Arctic during the 
winter, and it provided useful information about the geological sub- 
surface in that area. Prospecting for minerals was undertaken by 
numerous companies and individuals resulting in the discovery of a 
huge iron deposit in the northern part of Baffin Island. Another impor- 
tant resource find in the Snake River area of the Yukon also involved 
a large iron-bearing formation. 

Perhaps the most exciting discovery, however, was a large deposit 
of sand, saturated with thick oil, which was found at Melville Island. 
These discoveries, and an ever-growing realization that the non- 
renewable resources of the north will have an important role in the 
economy of the region and the country, were given dramatic publicity 
by the first resources conference in the north, which was held in 
Whitehorse during March, 1963. 

The Department was also active in scientific exploration: the 
Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre sponsored 12 studies in 
the field of social anthropology, one study of air-photo interpretation as 
an aid to resource development, and a statistical analysis of fur and 
game resources in the Mackenzie. Planning for the Scientific Research 
Station at Inuvik continued. A program of grants for northern research 
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institutes and northern scientific expeditions followed a recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee on Northern Development; grants 
totalling $60 thousand were made to seven institutes and to two 
expeditions. 

During the year, some $5.8 million was spent in both terri- 
tories for development roads to provide access to mines and other 
favourable areas. Reconstruction work went ahead on the Whitehorse to 
Keno road, and the reconstruction program on the Stewart Crossing- 
Dawson City road was completed. Work on the new road from Watson 
Lake to Ross River continued; the Flat Creek to Eagle Plain road (the 
Dempstet Highway) was completed to Chapman Lake. The recon- 
struction of portions of the Mackenzie and Hay River highways was 
brought near completion. Another $32 thousand was spent in both 
territories for airstrips. 

Another major step was the completion of plans for a new low- 
cost three-bedroom house; 15 were purchased by the Department for 
the Eskimo co-operative at Frobisher Bay. A contract was awarded for 
the first phase of the new development at Frobisher Bay, which includes 
the rehabilitation of camp buildings, warehousing, site clearance, the 


construction of roads, utilidors, and water treatment plant. The Depart- 


ment arranged for the purchase and resale to Eskimos of 125 low-cost 
houses. 

In education, an important step forward was the approval, at the 
1963 session of the Northwest Territories Council, of a plan for financial 
assistance to students who qualify for university training. Tuition fees, 
transportation, and books will be paid for in full, and the student will 
be able to borrow money to cover the cost of room and board at the 
university. These loans may be forgiven if the student returns to the 
Northwest Territories after graduation. 

Enrolment of children in schools in the Northwest Territories and 
in Arctic Quebec increased by about 500 over the 1961-62 school year; 
the increase was accommodated mainly through the completion of 
additional classrooms and special rooms at eleven settlements. 

In the schools of the Mackenzie district, an experimental social 
studies program was introduced; another is being developed for the 
Arctic. A health and physical education curriculum guide has been 


introduced. Other curriculum guides and bulletins on the teaching of art 


and English as a second language were also produced. 


) 


The vocational education program included both junior and senior 
high school students for the first time. Courses for adults continued. 
Commercial and clerical training led to the employment of 39 northern 
graduates; courses in carpentry, fire-fighting, commercial guiding, fur- 
niture repair, auto mechanics, sewing, hair dressing, and outboard 
motor repair were also given. 

In twenty-nine centres, formal adult education classes had over 
1000 persons register in 100 groups; informal adult education courses 
were reported by 38 school principals. 

The fur-garment manufacturing course at Aklavik was completed 
and the project became a co-operative enterprise; a similar course was 
started at Tuktoyaktuk. 

The first exhibition of Eskimo etchings, the work of Cape Dorset 
artists, was offered to the public with a new collection of prints from 
Povungnituk and Cape Dorset. Fresh experimentation in the arts began 
with Departmental help in Baker Lake and Rankin Inlet. An exhibit 
entitled “Canadian Sculptors of the Arctic” at the National Gallery of 
Canada met with wide praise. 

All Eskimos in the Northwest Territories, Arctic Quebec, and 
Churchill, Manitoba are provided with welfare services by the Depart- 
ment. These services are family services, rehabilitation, corrections and 
community welfare. They are designed to foster self sufficiency and 
promote self reliance in a people undergoing a period of social and 
economic change. 

Rehabilitation centres at Frobisher Bay and Inuvik provided pro- 
grams for 170 persons. Other aspects of northern welfare included 
provision for the construction of 30 welfare houses for Eskimos in 
each of the Mackenzie and Arctic districts. A new children’s receiving 
home was opened at Yellowknife early in 1963. The Department also 
accepted the responsibility for the repatriation of Eskimo hospital 
patients to their home communities in the north; agents were appointed 
in Edmonton, Winnipeg, Moose Factory, Roberval and Montreal to aid 
with transport and the purchase of necessary clothing and to accom- 
pany patients leaving southern hospitals. 

The Department is assisting territorial governments in the Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories in setting up a corrections program. 
Funds are being provided to construct medium security institutions at 
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both Whitehorse and Yellowknife. Expert professional and technical 
advice is available to both territorial governments. 

A singular event was the publication of an original story for 
children with illustrations, entitled “The Little Arctic Tern and the Big 
Polar Bear”, written by a 23-year old Eskimo girl, Miss Leah Illauq. 
It was the first publication in the new spelling which uses Roman 
letters and it evoked wide interest. Work progressed on the Eskimo 
Book of Knowledge or Q-Book. The name of the book in Eskimo is 
“Qaujivaallirutissat”, and it means “that which will let you know more.” 
Its purpose is to provide ready reference on such matters as health, 
welfare and care of equipment. It will be published in syllabics, new 
Roman spelling and English, and will be distributed without charge to 
Eskimos in the north. 

The economy of the north was strengthened by new ventures and 
expanded activity in the industrial sphere. For example, 15 hundred 
seals were taken during an organized seal fishery at Port Burwell; the 
Arctic char fishery there produced over 12 thousand pounds of fish; 
and an experimental cod fishery yielded 8 thousand pounds of frozen 
fillets for sale in northern and southern Canada. Other char fisheries 
also had a good year. Among the other industrial projects were boat 
building, sawmilling, and an experimental whale fishery at the Tha-Anne 
River, which produced 30 thousands pounds of processed food for 
human consumption and a similar amount of dog food. The new fish 
reduction plant in the Mackenzie Delta produced about 10 thousand 
pounds of dog food and oil. 

Three area economic surveys recommended measures to improve 
and diversify local economies through food processing, char fishing, 
arts and crafts development, seal fishing, and the application of modern 
methods of trapping and resource harvesting. 

One of the biggest events in the northern year was the first con- 
ference of all Arctic co-operatives, held in March at Frobisher Bay. 
Observers from provincial and national co-operative organizations 
attended the week-long conference, and it received wide attention in the 
press. Co-operatives continued to help improve the social and economic 
welfare of the Eskimos, and four more were established during the 
year to bring the total to 18. Their volume of business exceeded $750 
thousand, of which more than one-third went to Eskimos in direct 
payment for produce, handicrafts, wages and in refunds. 
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Finally, as a reflection of the growing interest in the north by 
people from southern Canada and the United States, the number of 
tourists almost doubled—from 13 hundred to 22 hundred. This re- 
sulted in large part from the opening of the Mackenzie Highway System 
to Yellowknife, and the increased popularity of sports fishing. 

Significant changes are predicted in Canada’s north. 

In the 1961 census, the population of the Northwest Territories 
was just short of 23,000. This represents an increase of 43 per cent 
over the 1951 figure of 16,004. The rate of increase in the Territories 
was greater than in any province, and was exceeded only by the Yukon. 

Over the 10-year period family size has increased from 3.9 to 4.3; 
families are substantially larger in the Territories than they are across 
Canada. Improved housing and medical services should reduce sub- 
stantially the rate of infant mortality in areas where it is high, and it 
seems likely that the trend to larger families will continue. 

The implications of these figures, for education in the near future 
and employment in the more distant future, are obvious. 

Many of the northern schools are bulging. Temporary classrooms 
or extensions to existing permanent facilities are urgently needed. 
Resources will be taxed to the limit to provide students with the educa- 
tion they must have if they are to achieve satisfying and productive lives 
in a modern northern society. 
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The Department and Resources 


Three separate branches of the Department are concerned with 
a wide variety of resources uses: Northern Administration, National 
Parks, and Water Resources. The activities of the Northern Adminis- 
tration Branch in the resource field are discussed in this annual report 
under the subject “The Department in the North.” 

The objectives of the National Parks Branch are to preserve and 
develop the seventeen existing national parks for the enjoyment of the 
public, to expand by establishing new parks or by reserving sites for 
new parks, and to co-operate with provincial governments and other 
agencies in co-ordinating the development of new outdoor recreation 
resources. 

Use of the National Parks, which in past years has been increasing 
by leaps and bounds, rose to a new peak in 1962. Visitor attendance 
reached a total of nearly 7,500,000, an increase of almost 2,000,000 
over that for the previous year. 

The demand for camping facilities showed a substantial increase 
with campground registrations up by some 20 per cent. To meet the 
demand, work continued steadily on the development of new camp- 
grounds and the extension and improvement of existing ones. 

Two new campgrounds, Redstreak at Kootenay National Park 
and Wapiti at Jasper National Park opened in July, and offered camp 
sites arranged in a dispersed system of circles with a small area of 
trees and shrubbery between each one for greater privacy. A section 
of a new campground at Point Wolfe in Fundy National Park was also 
opened to the public. Construction was continued on the Broad Cove 
campground in Cape Breton Highlands Park, a new complex at 
Wasagaming in Riding Mountain National Park and Kicking Horse 
campground in Yoho National Park. 
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Winter tourist areas and ski centres such as Banff, Jasper, and 
Mount Revelstoke National Parks were well patronized; a new ski area 
on the eastern slopes of Riding Mountain National Park attracted 
visitors during the late winter season. 

The opening of the Rogers Pass Section of the Trans-Canada 
Highway through Glacier and Mount Revelstoke National Parks in 
British Columbia brought record crowds to Mount Revelstoke, Glacier, 
Yoho, and Banff National Parks, all located along the route of the new 
Trans-Canada Highway. 

A number of highways within the parks were under construction 
and reconstruction continued on the Banff-Windermere, Jasper-Edmon- 
ton and Banff-Jasper Highways. The Mount Revelstoke road was 
improved and paving and resurfacing were done on the Emerald Lake 
Road intv Yoho National Park. Improvements were made to the Point 
Wolfe road in Fundy National Park. 

During the year considerable work was done on potential new 
national parks to meet present demands and future needs for recrea- 
tional areas. The Department, in co-operation with the Government 
of Nova Scotia, carried out a joint survey of potential sites for a second 
national park in Nova Scotia. As a result, it was agreed that a national 
park will be established in the Kejimkujik area in the interior of the 
province between Liverpool and Digby. 

The establishment of national parks in the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories was also considered. In the late summer 
of 1962 a field party from the National Parks Branch and a recreation 
consultant reviewed potential sites for national parks in the Yukon and 
two areas in the Mackenzie District, the valley of the South Nahanni 
River, and the east arm of Great Slave Lake. 

A survey of the park potential of the Bruce Peninsula of Ontario 
was also carried out in co-operation with the Government of Ontario. 

During the year proposals for new zoning concepts which will 
provide for the better preservation of wilderness areas in Jasper, 
Banff, Yoho, and Kootenay National Parks were put forward and 
adopted by the Department. As a result, a significant part of each of 
these parks will remain wilderness, while other areas will be more highly 
developed for visitor use appropriate to a national Park. Travel will be 
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encouraged in the wilderness areas through trail systems and primitive 
shelters. 

As all three levels of government in Canada are involved in the 
more effective use of outdoor recreation resources, this Department’s 
objective is to co-ordinate its activities with other jurisdictions so that 
national parks may play an appropriate role in a nation-wide outdoor 
recreation plan. The relationship of the national parks to provincial 
and municipal recreation areas and the co-ordination of park and 
recreation systems at all levels of government is therefore essential. 

The first Federal-Provincial Parks Conference in late 1962 was 
an important beginning in the co-ordination of efforts to develop outdoor 
recreation resources for the greatest advantage of all Canadians. The 
conference will meet on a regular basis every second year to consider 
broad matters affecting parks policy and planning; at annual meetings, 
park administrators will discuss more technical matters. It was agreed 
to co-operate in planning and developing outdoor recreation resources 
by the exchange of information, research data, and experience among 
the numerous planning and operating agencies. 

As a first step in setting up an overall inventory of parks and 
recreation space in Canada, the conference recommended preparation 
of a suitable classification system. This was intended to clarify present 
park terminology, to indicate areas of responsibility and to make it 
easier to secure and develop park lands at all levels of government. A 
report and proposed nationwide park classification system was prepared 
by the Planning Division of the National Parks Branch for review at 
the conference in November, 1963. 


Canadian Wildlife Service 


To meet the need for closer co-operation among provincial and 
federal wildlife agencies and to take a more direct approach to land 
management as the primary tool of wildlife management, the Canadian 
Wildlife Service established a Western Regional office at Edmonton. 
Studies of land management in areas of important waterfowl habitat 
were also undertaken by the Canadian Wildlife Service. 
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Among the Service’s other activities were continuing surveys of 
waterfowl breeding conditions and populations (carried out in co- 
operation with the provinces and the United States Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife); surveys of waterfowl harvest by mail question- 
naire in Eastern Canada; studies of factors affecting the reproductive 
success of waterfowl at various points in Canada; determination of 
migration routes and mortality of migratory birds by banding; studies 
of the reproductive physiology and behaviour of barren-ground caribou 
and the condition of their range; studies of the populations and distribu- 
tion of fur-bearing mammals in the Mackenzie Valley; assessment of 
the status of big game animals and their ranges in National Parks and 
studies on the biology of certain species; and development of manage- 
ment programs for sport fish in National Parks. 

The review of the incidence of diseases and parasites in wildlife 
was continued. Particular attention was given to the occurrence of 
anthrax in the bison of Wood Buffalo National Park. Specimens of 
meat and bone from the various members of the deer family were 
collected from a number of points throughout Canada as an aspect of 
the study of radioactive fallout. 

Considerable research was also done on specific problems such as 
the factors affecting permanency and productivity of prairie potholes, 
the efficacy of techniques of waterfowl habitat improvement, the causes 
of population fluctuations in Arctic foxes, the biology of polar bears, 
and the life histories of Wilson’s snipe and bufflehead. 

Plans are currently underway for research on the control of birds 
creating a hazard at airports, the taking of easements on prairie wet- 
lands, and the development of techniques for multiple land use in com- 
munity pastures. 


Water Resources Branch 


For more than 50 years the Water Resources Branch has collected, 
compiled, and published basic data with respect to streamflow and 
water level on a systematic national basis. 

With the increase in population and the development of new 
areas remote from the main population centres, competition has built 
up for the available water resources and additional data is required. 
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To meet this growing demand for information, the coast-to-coast 
gauging system network of the Branch was increased by over 100 
stations during 1962 to reach a total of almost 1750. The majority of 
these additional stations were established to obtain data for specific 
water resources developments now in the proposed or planning stages; 
others were established to provide data on the water resources of the 
eastern Keewatin District, the lower Mackenzie drainage basin and the 
Peel-Porcupine-Rat Rivers area of the Yukon Territory. 

One of the most interesting programs is the flood warning service 
operated by the Branch in a number of flood sensitive areas. During 
the year this service operated on the Columbia, Fraser, Saskatchewan, 
and Saint John Rivers and in a number of basins in Ontario. Water 
level data, studies of river conditions, current meteorological data and 
the results of snow surveys were all used in the preparation of day-to- 
day estimates of anticipated river stages in flood prone reaches, and 
the information was passed on to the responsible agencies. 

An important factor in the development of any water resource is 
the tendency of the particular stream to transport material such as silt 
and sand. In order to systematize the collection of data on sediment 
transport, the Water Resources Branch initiated a sediment survey 
program in 1961 to complement its hydrometric program. During the 
past year nine sediment survey stations were active in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Sediment survey samples are collected and sent for 
processing to a new sediment laboratory at Saskatoon. The results are 
available for use in geomorphological studies in connection with projects 
proposed or under construction in the Saskatchewan and Red River 
basins. 

The Branch provides technical advice to government agencies, 
including the Department of External Affairs and to the Canadian 
Section of the International Joint Commission. During the year, in 
addition to the continuing studies on such international streams as the 
Columbia, Milk, St. Mary, Souris, Red, St. Lawrence, St. Croix and 
Saint John Rivers, a major new study was initiated on the Champlain 
waterway. 

Work progressed both on the studies of the Fraser River Board 
due for completion in 1964, and on the Ottawa River Engineering 
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Board. By federal-provincial agreement, studies were initiated on the 
Nelson River in Manitoba where a firm power potential of 4,000,000 
kilowatts is indicated. A study of the problems associated with long 
distance EHV transmission also undertaken by a consulting company 
on behalf of the Federal-Provincial Working Committee on Long 
Distance Transmission. This study will assess the potential of long 
distance EHV power interconnections from British Columbia to the 
Maritime provinces. 

The Canada Conservation Assistance Act provides a statutory 
basis for financial assistance to the provinces in constructing major 
water use or control projects. Under the provisions of this Act, 
$1,100,000 was paid in 1962 to the Province of Ontario for the con- 
struction of projects in the Upper Thames River Basin and in the 
Metro Toronto Region. These projects have an estimated capital cost 
of $34,000,000; the Federal Government is expected to contribute a 
total of $12,500,000. 

In addition to projects covered by the Canada Conservation 
Assistance Act, the Federal Government agreed in 1962 to contribute 
toward the cost of construction of the Greater Winnipeg Floodway. 
Of the estimated cost of $63,212,000, the Federal Government will 
contribute close to 60 per cent of the total. Under the terms of this 
agreement, Canada contributed almost $2,000,000 during the fiscal year. 

One of the most significant achievements in resources policy during 
1962 was the establishment of the Canadian Council of Resource 
Ministers. The group grew out of the Resources for Tomorrow Con- 
ference; it is composed of one resource minister from each of the 
provinces and the federal Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 

The Council, located in Montreal, has a permanent Secretariat 
headed by a Secretary-General. It will provide a unique forum for 
the discussion of any federal-provincial or inter-provincial resource 
problems related to agriculture and land use, fisheries, forestry, recrea- 
tion, water, wildlife, air and water pollution, urban growth, or resource 
development generally. 

The Federal Government also maintains liaison with the Canadian 
Council of Resource Minister’s Secretariat through a member of this 
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Department, who acts as the Federal Government representative on the 
Technical Advisory Committee of the Council. 

It remains the objective of the Department to continue to play 
its full part in all these areas of worthwhile resource use and promotion. 
Through such channels as the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, 
the Department will also strive towards achieving greater co-ordination 
of resource development policies between all the agencies concerned 
with this complex and important area of responsibility. 


The partial restoration of the 18th-century Fortress of Louvisbourg as a 
National Historic Park is the most extensive restoration program ever 
undertaken in this country. The King’s Bastion and the Chateau St-Louis 
will be completely rebuilt. In the background, beyond the ruins, is the 


Lovisbourg Museum. 


Interpretation of Nature and History 


Broad imaginative planning is giving new zest to the natural and 
human history programs of the Department. 

Visitors to the National Museum during the year soon responded 
to the lively atmosphere. In Eskimo Hall, soft Eskimo voices and music 
set the mood for viewing life-like scenes; a family dressed in furs 
relaxes inside the igloo on a winter night; a summer camp group outside 
a skin tent watches the men set off to spear caribou; an umiak in full sail 
carries a crew of six and a snarling dog. The final dissolving diorama, 
by Museum archaeologists, shows a group of Thule Eskimos building a 
stone, bone, and sod hut which gradually fades into a scene of present 
day archaeologists excavating the same hut. 

Eskimo Hall was in preparation the full year and was formally 
opened by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
who cut a dog-whip lash instead of the traditional ribbon. 

In December a colourful winter travel exhibition, featuring horse 
sleighs, buffalo robes, pioneer skis, and toboggans opened in the tem- 
porary exhibition hall on the fourth floor. A spinning and weaving 
exhibit followed; the spinning wheels whirled and weavers at looms 
guided shuttle cocks through an intricate routine to turn out brightly 
patterned cloth. The items for both exhibits—from horse snow shoes to 
a home-made pioneer suit of wool—were selected from the growing 
collection of historical articles that are being acquired for the new 
Museum of Canadian History. The same collection—most of it still in 
storage—provided the furniture, fine china and rugs to re-create the 
home-like 1862 parlour displayed by the museum at the Central Canada 
Exhibition. 

On the second floor of the Museum, dioramas, at various stages of 
completion, marked the progress of Mammal Hall. School children on 
tour enjoyed advance peeks—through plywood boarding—at the shaggy 
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musk-ox and bison, the mountain sheep, moose and caribou, while 
zoologists and botanists advised on, and gifted artists recreated, the 
details of their natural habitats. The fibre glass diorama shells are in 
sections for easy unbolting and moving to the new Museum building 
that is scheduled to open its doors in 1967. 

An experimental “Indian Week” program in July enrolled some 
eighty children who divided into tribes, built wigwams, war-whooped on 
the Museum grounds, and sat in circles to hear stories and legends. 
The program (about as lively as human educators could stand) sup- 
plemented regular sessions for children on Indian life, dinosaurs and 
museum history. Highlight of the winter evening lecture series was an 
on-stage presentation of the lasar light; a capacity crowd of students 
and scientists thronged the lecture platform after the formal presentation 
to examine the equipment and ask further questions. 

In offices above the display areas, museum scientists prepared and 
edited scientific papers, planned to attend conferences, and exchanged 
information and specimens with their counterparts in museums and 
universities around the world. Investigations of a rare deposit of fossil 
fishes at Wapiti Lake in British Columbia and the study of the Dorset 
culture in the Arctic are projects that are being watched with lively 
interest by scientists and laymen alike. 

Museum publications now in progress that are certain to be widely 
read include the volumes of native folk songs, “Mammals of Canada” 
(with a recently completed section listing fifteen species of native mice), 
and “Birds of Canada’, an impressive manuscript with sixty-nine colour 
plates. 

Until recent years the interpretation of natural history has been, 
almost exclusively, the work of museums. Now nature interpretation is 
moving outside into the bright open spaces of the National Parks. The 
step is logical; parks can be enjoyed more fully when their natural 
assets are recognized and appreciated. 

In nine National Parks seasonal naturalists, trained in tne Depart- 
ment’s naturalists’ school, gave campfire talks and walked with visitors 
along the trails. On occasion, in Fundy National Park, the naturalist has 
spoken to crowds of eight hundred visitors at a campfire nature talk; 
seaside field trips have attracted from two to three hundred people. 
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At Point Pelee National Park an “all-out” interpretation program 
is underway. The unique area offers a wide range of subjects for study. 
It is on the direct migration route of many species of birds; in the 
spring, waves of exhausted birds settle in the shrubs along the beaches. 
Its marshlands have more turtles than any other single area in Canada; 
white-footed mice, moles, butterflies and marsh plants are found in 
profusion on the triangular land mass. 

During the winter months work began on the Marsh Boardwalk 
Nature Trail (the only one of its kind in Canada) that will extend 
thirty-two hundred feet into the fresh-water marsh. Visitors will be 
able to walk out into the marsh and watch the intricate pattern of life. 
Plans for side platforms and a twelve-foot tower have been approved 
and a nature centre near the entrance to the Park will serve to direct 
visitors to areas of special interest. Plants and shrubs are labelled; 
animals and small reptiles that cannot be expected to stay put (even to 
accommodate visitors) will have markers on their favourite logs, rocks 
or beaches. 

The interpretative program will tell how Point Pelee developed 
over a period of ten thousand years, from a shifting sand spit to an 
area rich in plant and animal life. The understanding of irreplaceable 
nature features in park areas across Canada will make more park 
visitors aware of the need to preserve them. 

In human history the interpretation programs of the National 
Historic Sites Division are giving increasing emphasis to “living 
museums.” 

Historic Dawson City, scene of the world-famous Klondike Gold 
Rush in 1896 was one of the chief centres of attention for the year. 
Of its original buildings, none seemed more evocative of the Gold Rush 
spirit than the old Palance Grand Theatre. Where, but in a booming 
gold town, would one find an opera house and legitimate theatre within 
250 miles of the Arctic Circle? 

On the advice of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada (a group of fourteen historians chosen from all the the prov- 
inces), the famed Palace Grand was dismantled and rebuilt, bvard by 
board. In the process, gold dust was sifted from between the planks of 
the old three-storey building; early letters, found between the floor 
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boards, were of special interest to historians working on the project. 
The restored theatre was inaugurated as a National Historic Site on 
July 1st; on July 2nd, its curtains rolled back on “Foxy”, a lively 
musical comedy adaptation of the play “Volpone”’. 

The same week, the S. S. KENO, one of the few surviving Yukon 
sternwheelers, now beached on a river lot at Dawson, and Discovery 
Claim on Bonanza Creek, the original claim that launched the spec- 
tacular gold rush in 1896, were declared National Historic Sites. The 
original townsite of Dawson City was also declared a National Historic 
Site on August 17th—Discovery Day—commemorating the day that 
the original claim was staked. 

At Kitchener, Ontario, “Woodside”, the boyhood home of the late 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, and now a National Historic Park, 
was refurnished, papered with period wallpaper and opened for public 
inspection in May. In the years between 1886 and 1893, John King, 
father of Mackenzie King, leased “Woodside” and lived there with his 
family of two sons and two daughters. The historic residence has been 
refurnished for a family of six in the “high Victorian” style with a 
wealth of tables, chairs, statuary, knick-knacks, and pictures—an esti- 
mated 7,000 items in all. “Woodside” is probably the first house in 
Canada to be restored in the style of the late Victorian period. 

At historic Fort Wellington, overlooking the St. Lawrence River 
at Prescott, the officers’ quarters building has been completely restored 
and refurnished. This is the first phase of the plan to restore the entire 
fort, now a National Historic Park, to its condition in the 1840’s. 

The building was stripped back inside and out to the basic struc- 
ture of squared cedar logs, and the original long horizontal windows 
were brought back. Plaster, made in the old way with a binding of 
animal hair, was smoothed on the interior walls; the restored logs were 
covered on the outside with clapboard, matched to the type used in 
the original building. 

Each of the three rooms in the quarters—bedroom, kitchen and 
combined office and dining room—were furnished with appropriate 
cast-iron stoves of the period (the officers had found the building 
uncomfortably cold). A long black-painted wood box extends the length 
of a kitchen wall; a fold-out bench filled with straw, was accommodation 
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for the non-commissioned officer who served as batman and cook. 
The kitchen furniture and utensils—shining tin tea-kettle, wooden bowls 
and pewter jugs—are of Canadian origin, but the massive canopied bed 
that occupies a good part of the bedroom is Regency style in glowing 
mahogany. The Sheraton dining-room table and the dining-room chairs 
are also of English make. A desk in the combination dining-room and 
office holds all the paraphernalia needed by early writers, including a 
jar of powdered fish scales to blot the ink on official reports and letters. 

At “Maillou House”, 17 St. Louis Street, Quebec City, two 
military offices have been furnished in the style of the 1820’s—the Army 
Bill Office, and the Military Chest Office (with two pairs of iron 
money-vault doors). The “salle de Jean Maillou” has been furnished 
as it may have been in the 1740’s when it was occupied by Jean 
Maillou, a Quebec City architect. 

In France, early seventeenth century furniture is being collected 
to furnish the kitchen, bakery and forge of one of the first buildings in 
Canada, the “Habitation” of Samuel de Champlain at Port Royal on 
the Annapolis Basin in Nova Scotia. 

On the east coast the massive program for a partial restoration 
of the 18th-century Fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island is 
underway. The responsibility for the first stage of the work is with 
historians and research officers who must decide the countless details of 
construction, materials and location. Research in original documents, 
maps and plans (stored mainly in libraries and archives in Paris) will 
be supplemented by a general study of the architecture, armament, 
and dress of the period. 

The all-weather excavation of the foundations of the stately 
Chateau St. Louis was begun; archaeologists on the site collected and 
studied artifacts that revealed any structural details of Louisbourg or 
the lives of its inhabitants. 

In the final stage, Louisbourg will be a “living museum”. The 
King’s Bastion, the strongest feature of the fortifications, will be recon- 
structed; the Chateau St. Louis, containing the chapel, officers’ quarters 
and barracks will be furnished down to the last authentic whale oil 
lamp. A Louisbourg “garrison” in white and blue uniforms, and a 
besieging force may well demonstrate how French and British soldiers 
drilled in the middle of the 18th century. 
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Several private buildings in the town will be reconstructed, as 
well as wharf and harbour installations that were used for trade and 
commerce. 

With the approach of the Centennial Year, historical interpretation 
programs are gaining impetus. 

At Louisbourg the objective is a substantial showing of progress 
on the massive restoration project. 

In Ottawa the first, and major section of the new National Museum 
will open its doors in 1967. Dioramas now on display will be moved 
into the new building and a selection of historic Canadian planes and 
war relics from the National War Museum will go on display. A Hawker 
Sea Fury Aircraft used by the Royal Canadian Naval Air Squadron 
803 was added to the collection during the year. 

At the National Aviation Museum a JN 4 Canuck was thoroughly 
reconditioned by the Aviation Museum staff, and a DH 60 Cirrus 
Moth, restored to its original condition by long-service employees of 
the original manufacturer, was acquired. The National Aviation Museum 
will become the first section of the planned Museum of Science and 
Technology. 

In the National Historic Parks as many attendants as possible 
will be in costume to give added interest to restorations. The long 
graceful skirts and tucked shirtwaists of the late Victorian period will be 
worn at “Woodside”; fur traders in costumes of the 1830’s will move in 
and out of the Lower Fort Garry Fur Building. 

With the ultimate aim of compiling a list of all the historically 
and architecturally important buildings in Canada—and forming a true 
picture of their national significance, the National Historic Sites Division 
is making test surveys in three historically rich areas—Quebec City, 
Halifax, and Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

To determine historically important sites, archaeological research 
is being done in areas such as Fort St. Joseph, on St. Joseph’s Island 
near Sault Ste. Marie. Some buildings and sites may be maintained 
and operated by provincial or local authorities, although ownership 
remains with the Department; others are acquired and operated directly 
through the Department. 

During the fiscal year the Department was encouraged—and in 
some locations almost embarrassed—by the increased number of visi- 
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tors. Attendance at the National Museums grew to nearly 500,000, 
an increase of 13,000 over one year. 

The historic parks were host to 1,260,000 people, and many 
parks nature trails were crowded. 

There is every indication that this growing public interest will 


continue; a steady growth of facilities in future years will be needed 
to meet it. 
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Appendix A 
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2. Arctic District Office 


Enrolment 
No. Teaching AAA 
School Rooms** Staff Eskimo Indian Others Total 

ATCC BAY Guess et oct eee 1 1 13 — — 13 
Bakers WAakOe- ewe ae. eae mts, 5 5) 105 — 1 106 
IBCICN CEES AN GSteeee een eee ee 1 1 18 ao — 18 
Broughtonvisiandae.,...5c8 ae 2 2 47 — — 47 
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IRorta@himo: PiQe ss... ete 6 6 113 1 2D, 136 
RTO DISHCR EBAY nee ses cssoc actos 13 16 200 = 44 244 
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AT LOOLI KI a tot eee erat niicaaais 3 3 59 — 3 62 
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PAYNE Bay, PsO cc Mines nrc ccees 2 D 41 a = 41 
ROUGHING tite ees eee ere aceon cee 1 1 47 = a 47 
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Port-Nouveau-Quebec.................. 1 1 29 — 1 30 
Povungntuks P.Oi esc 5 5 106 — 4 110 
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SO 0 a TA Ae a nea 2 2 58 — 2 60 
Wakeham Bay, P.Q...............00.5 2 22 $15) - 1 36 
VIN BIC COVE saretetiees cons co sesaesecess canst 2 2D) 41 — 8 49 
81 86 1,684 36 109 1,829 

GRAND TOTALG............. 255 298 2390) Bll 224 oe 235450908 


**Figures are for regular classrooms only. 
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Persons 


Millions Of 


1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


VISITORS TO NATIONAL PARKS 1953-1964 


APPENDIX C 
The National Parks 


oF 


LOCATION, AREA AND COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF VISITORS 
FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1, 1962 TO MARCH 31, 1963 


National Parks Province Area 1962-63 
sq.mi. 

Earnie cence ee ea ; 2,564 1,374,576 
Cape Breton Highlands.... as} 367 451,911 
IB IKAIS an fccee, cede ah ete es : 75 176,040 
dBW OCG Aine abe pert ake Reha t ate MOR ks 1 N.B. WIES 302,340 
Georgian Baynislands eect : 5.4 19,126 
GlaCten sees Oe eee 5G 521 345,961 
DAS PEL en ics oe Pein 6 4,200 392,987 
WOOLEN AYA eoctss coer ante eser eee B.C: 543 541,485 
Mt? Revelstoke. Sere U wetter: B.C. 100 428 ,572 
Pomtebelecs et-a Seee Ont... 6 667,554 
Prince Alberteects siocicck cdc Sask 1,496 137,484 
Prince Edward Island.................. PEL 7 1,009 ,021 
Riding Mountain ts. yeeee Man. 1,148 654,251 
St rleawrencensiandssen.. ene. 5: Ont. 4 75,239 
Perrau NOVA. ih mncide ise ee: z 153 29,915 
Waterton Lakes 203 444,752 
RY ONO epee eae ee hoe ee Kee 507 375, 189 

SUD-tOtaliey acter et deo 11,975.3 7,426,403 


N.B.—No attendance records available for Wood Buffalo 
N.W.T. (17,300 sq. mi.). 


Increase 
or 
1961-62 Decrease 


1,069,623 + 304,953 
371.686) +’ --805225 
183-263 (78993 
280,006 + 22,334 
14,230 + 4°896 
10,213) 4 335.748 
346,493 + 46.494 
470,562 + 70,923 
64,901 + 363,671 
485.637 + 181.917 
140,650 — 3.166 
775.583 48" 233.438 
642,930 bh 2/11. 390 
86,150 — 10,911 
29, 710i0 205 
420,865 + 23,887 
99,160 + 276,029 


5,491,663 +1,934,740 
National Park, Alberta— 


National historic parks 


and 
Major historic sites Province Area 1962-63 
acres 
*Alexander Graham Bell............ N.S. 14 79,659 
BBatoche Rectory. tyes a oe Sask. eS 15.550 
BOGUSATINELS ecco ieterssc eee PIES. 222 1,764 
ROPE ANN G: cree ke vacancies N.S. 31 83,103 
Hortepattlefondls, acme ee es Sask. 37 30,895 
Fort. Beauscjouie. .-..cexcastce--s-- N.B. 81 51,454 
Bonti@nam bl yeerc spc ec, P.Q. aS 71,053 
Bort; Wansley ee ee BGs 9 98,560 
Bort Lennoxiin. nor ne P:O3 210 24,959 
Fortress of Louisbourg.............. N.S. 399.5 32,347 
OnE NialGen 8 once cesses Ont. 8 42,254 
[Eroinig ayaa al Gi Ugetee oie otek eae BG: 44.4 42,533 
OF’ WieLUNtOMy n.oe.c1 eee Ont. 8.5 46, 666 
Grandi Presa de ac). Set ears: N.S. 14 47,871 
A ApAxeCItAGC a a. eme tr N.S. 337/ 243 , 609 
HOWEr POLt Garry cnc cect ne Man. 13 59,544 
Port Royal Habitation.............. N.S. DOES 31,579 
Prince Ole alesuk Ortine Anise Man. 50 362 
SUP TeUE Ts Ne ae eke eet seen Nfid. 243 .37 239,554 
*Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birthplace P.Q. 15 8,186 
WWOOUSIGE: Peer interes eiheseee Ont. 11 10,738 
‘Syuiord Meyral eT es, cee eee sea 1,458.52 1,262,040 
Grandstotal.. en 8,688 , 443 


*Major Historic Sites. 


Increase 
or 
1961-62 Decrease 


73,682 + 5,971 
15,641 — 297 
1,452 + 312 
69,646 + 13,457 
27,511 + 3,384 
43,543 + 7,911 
62,533 + 8,520 
104,961 — 6,401 
32,890 — 7,931 
30,036 + Dein 
37,334 + 4,920 
no record + 42,533 
38,685 + 7.981 
47,392 + 479 
229,677 + 13,932 
50,234 + 9,310 
20,922 + 10,657 
414 — 5 
137,600 + 101,954 
7,668 + 518 
7,797 + 2,941 
1,039,618 + 222,422 
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APPENDIX D 


MUSEUM FIELD PARTIES 


On Contract 


eI ANA WN SD 


se 


iil 
12. 


C. Borden, archaeology 

R. Kidd, archaeology 

D. Mitchell, archaeology 

T. Fiske, archaeology 

K. Dawson, archaeology 

J. Pendergast, archaeology 

C. Kennedy, archaeology 

R. Channen, archaeology 

F. Taylor, archaeology 

G. M. Rousseliére, archaeology 
R. T. Hustich, botany 

Dr. Edward S. Rogers, ethnology 
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13. Dr. Fred Voget, ethnology 
14. Bill Holm, ethnology 
15. Kenneth Kidd, ethnology 
16. Prof. W. F. Mackey, linguistics 
17. Dr. Paul M. Postal, linguistics 
18. Dr. Karl V. Teeter, linguistics 
19. Dr. R. W. Dunning, ethnology 
(a) Fraser Canyon, (b) Hope, (c) Lytton, (d) Lillooet 
20. Dr. Catharine McClellan, ethnology 
21. Robert Hollier, linguistics 
22. Prof. Marc-Adélard Tremblay, ethnology 
23. Father John T. McGee, ethnology 
24. Howard Hoffman, ethnology 
25. Miss Brenda Leake, linguistics 
26. Mrs. Edgar S. Efrat, linguistics 
27. Mrs. Alika Webber, ethnology 
28. L. Seboek, ethnology 
29. Miss Lorna Kwong, museology 
30. Kenneth Peacock, folk music 
(a) Doukhobor, (6) Mennonite, (c) Hungarian 
31. Mrs. T. Koshets, folk songs 
32. Mrs. P. P. Trebuss, folk songs (Hungarian) 
33. Henry Enns, folk songs (Mennonite) 
34. Robert Klymasz, folk songs (Slavic) 
35. Eli A. Popoff, folk songs (Doukhobor) 
36. Mrs. Gertrude Kurath, folk music and dancing 
37. Mademoiselle Maguy Andral, ethnomusicology 
38. Dr. Helen Creighton, folklore 
39. Monsieur R. L. Séguin, ethnology 
40. Mrs. Edith Fowke, folk songs 
41. Miss Renée Landry, folk songs 
42. J. P. Wilson, diorama artist and D. Chandler, collector (sage grouse diorama) 
43. J. P. Wilson, diorama artist (southern birds at Point Pelee) 
44. J. P. Wilson, diorama artist (hawk migration) 
45. J. P. Wilson, diorama artist (alpine birds) 


Museum Staff 


J. V. Wright, archaeology 

G. McDonald, archaeology 

W. E. Taylor, archaeology 

Dr. H. Scoggan, botany 

W. K. W. Baldwin, botany 

Eugene Arima, ethnology 

Dr. David Damas, ethnology 

Dr. Carmen Roy, folklore 

J. Crosby, and P. Haldorsen, artists (southern birds diorama) 
J. Crosby, artist (hawk migration diorama) 
E. Thorn, museology (alpine birds diorama) 
E. Thorn, museology (cougar diorama) 

S. D. MacDonald, ethology of blue grouse 
Dr. E. L. Bousfield, invertebrate zoology 
Dr. Arthur H. Clarke, Jr., malacology 

D. E. McAllister, ichthyology 

Francis R. Cook, herepetology 

Phillip M. Youngman, mammalogy 


ne eee ie eae 
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APPENDIX E 


CLASSIFIED POSITION STRENGTH AS AT APRIL 1, 1963 


1. Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Branch Ottawa Provinces Yukon N.W.T. Total 
Departmental Administration ...... 208 — — 3 211 
National Parks... eee 179 570 1 4 754 
Northern Administration .............. 358 10 45 598 1011 
Water eCSOUNCESt re, ean ate terete 85 158 4 5 252 
National Museum ene eee eee 105 — — = 105 


TOTAL <a.7.s.24 cede cee 935 738 50 610 2333 
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2. Summary of Revenues and Expenditures 1962-63 


Revenues Expenditures 
ADMINISTRATION ESERVICES S-S4.5.09entie. ce eee ee eS. $ ZO $ 1,040,265 
Contributions to the Provinces for Campground 
and Picnic Area Developments ..................0.06 1,271,667 
IROaGS HtO™ INCSOUTCES Geeta eee ee ee ces 35,268 10,365,803 
NORTHERN CO-ORDINATION AND RESEARCH CENTRE ........ 215,247 
NATIONAL ParKs BRANCH 
Branch PAGministration ino eee 303,516 
National Parks and Historic Sites ......0.0....cccceeeeees 2,368,447 24,670,464 
Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation 5,000 
Grant in aid of the development of the Iinter- 
national Peace Garden in Manitoba ............ 15,000 
National Battlefields Commission ............ccccccccccc000e+ 233,200 
Canadian. Wildlife Services cess. eee 5,263 932,390 
2,373,710 26,159,570 


WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 

Administration and Construction .........ccccccceeee 143,516 2,228,750 
Fraser River—federal expenditures in connection 

with investigations carried out by the Fraser 

River MB Oar eeeeccca eee aes a 166,200 
Nelson River Study—Expenditure in connection 

with investigations to be carried out in ac- 

cordance with an agreement entered into 

between Canada and Manitoba .................... $0,000 
Contributions to the Provinces towards the con- 

struction of dams and other works to assist 

in the conservation and control of water re- 

sources in accordance with agreements entered 


into between Canada and the Provinces ........ 3,097,376 
143,516 5,542,326 
NoRTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 

[Biravaveley WaWalnovbareisesnatolnl. | caursennermeedierrerc ic Maas cians TAU AL 1,157,480 

(Publict Wands) vate. ec arcs err ee ek 289,400 
SANGALO ee eae cee neta enero 248,228 7,763,318 
MVeleare ands (Industrial ces. §.-csetevasereccttnet ee vasnweant tonnes 482,575 3,685,175 
WATER ORY Se CLI AC OLY nero tars ae ee riaeeeh Gace er meee ree : 526,723 7,050,381 
INGELNSCSLIRT CLI ONICS ) oe fut oeat cA eeoec tice eee 1,861,773 15,085,482 


Inuvik Townsite—Write-off of loans made, to the 
Northern Canada Power Commission, for the 
construction and installation of central heat- 
ing, water, sewage and fire alarm systems at 


TES ULVAKAPING Wis ose ee acre te ee a ese ts tec: 7,004,000 
3,415,776 41,745,836 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA .....csccccccseseseeseteeeeeeeeseneenes 2,257 1,186,487 
HIERN a ote OL Se doe ee re re ne rN er Seer: 804 36,464 


MOTALS FOR IDEPART MENT: o2o.5.psofihesssnsetasieevsestes 5,973,582 87,563,665 
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General Information 


*north (a bi-monthly magazine) 


National Museumir 2c 


National Parks 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Information Services Division 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 

85 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Resources Division, 

Northern Administration Branch, 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 

150 Kent Street, Ottawa. 


The Editor, north, 

Northern Administration Branch, 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 

150 Kent Street, Ottawa. 


National Museum of Canada, 
McLeod and Metcalfe Streets, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


National Parks Branch, 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 

150 Wellington, Street, Ottawa. 


Canadian Wildlife Service, 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 

150 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Water Resources Branch, 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 

150 Wellington, Street, Ottawa. 


*available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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The Honourable Arthur Laing, P.C., M.P., B.S.A., 
Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 


SIR: 


I have the honour to submit the Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1964. 

The new format used for the Annual Report last year was very 
well received and, as a result, it is being continued this year. It is well 
to recall that the Department will be pleased to provide, on request, 
additional information as was included in Annual Reports of the ear- 
lier type. The Department’s other regular publications such as the 
monthly Oil and Gas Statements, the Wildlife Research Progress Re- 
ports, and the magazine “north” will continue to provide extensive 
factual information on the Department’s activities. 

The second decade of the existence of the Department has begun, 
and with it a host of new challenges and new tasks to be accomplished. 
As a result of this dynamic field of endeavour during the last year, 
modern techniques of management and administration were reviewed 
in the light of their possible implementation in the Department’s opera- 
tion. This review has produced interesting recommendations which 
will be evaluated during the months to come, and which are bound 
to achieve greater efficiency throughout the Department as we engage 
deeper into the 60’s. ; 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ea aeiGOTE: 
Deputy Minister 
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At Fort Chimo in Arctic Quebec, Mrs. Jeannie Snowball, designer of Ookpik, turns out 
hand-made seal skin owls to fill a back-log of orders for her whimsical creation. 
(Photo by NFB) 


The North 


The settlements that pin-point the Northwest Territories are grad- 
ually being developed by the addition of small prefabricated houses 
and co-operative buildings and the expansion of existing schools. 

At Grise Fiord in the far northern Queen Elizabeth Islands, 
twenty-five children occupy the desks in the school room during the 
school day; in the evening, adult classes move in. The women and 
older girls learn how to use canned and prepared food, and the hunt- 
ers and trappers study basic English and arithmetic. 

In many of the small settlements throughout the Arctic, the 
pattern is repeated, for the school is the centre of community activity 
including the Saturday night dance. 

A contrast in size to the one-room schools are the well-established 
secondary schools at Yellowknife and Inuvik in the Mackenzie. Stu- 
dents from every part of the north fly in to school once a year, live 
in modern pupil residences, take advanced courses (either academic 
or vocational) and return home in summer. During the year a hun- 
dred-bed wing was added to Akaitcho Hall at Yellowknife, doubling 
its capacity. 

The schools have a variety of practical courses, especially de- 
signed for northern students. New units of study are being planned 
by northern teachers and the curriculum staff to preserve the culture 
and history of arctic settlements—as well as to introduce studies of 
the outside world. 

During the year 25 northern students qualified for grants (totalling 
$15,080.95) from the territorial government to attend universities in 
the south; loans for board and lodging were made to eight other 
students. 

Under the Apprentice Training Ordinance, territorial grants are 
available to residents over 16 who wish to become skilled tradesmen. 
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Trades range from auto mechanics to barbering; apprentices are paid 
for on-the-job work. Training costs, travelling, and living expenses for 
the theoretical parts of the course are paid by the territorial govern- 
ment. 

Attendance in schools administered by Northern Affairs has 
reached the 6,200 mark; of this number 1,496 students live in residence. 
During the year twelve new eight-pupil residences were built; some of 
the 96 youngsters who move into them will be attending school 
regularly for the first time in their lives. Some of the vacated military 
facilities at Churchill will be used as a school and pupil residence 
beginning September 1964. About 100 youngsters will begin vocational 
education with academic up-grading courses, and 60 will take academic 
courses. 

The opportunity to attend school regularly is the most significant 
change in the lives of Eskimo youngsters. For the parents, change 
is closely linked with the development of the Eskimo co-operatives. 
More than five hundred Eskimos—one in about every five families— 
belong to a co-operative. During the year, three new co-operatives 
were formed: a credit union was established in Yellowknife; at Fort 
Franklin, the first Indian Co-operative Association was formed; the 
third new co-operative was incorporated at Igloolik, N.W.T. The 
additions bring the total number of co-operatives to nineteen, with a 
total business turn-over of close to $1 million per annum. 

Highlight of the handicrafts program was a whimsical eatin owl 
with round moosehide eyes. “Ookpik” from Fort Chimo drew an im- 
mediate response from crowds at a major trade show in Philadelphia. 
The copyright on the “Ookpik” design was secured by the Department; 
designer Jeannie Snowball and the Fort Chimo Co-operative will receive 
long-term benefits as the rights to reproduce Ookpik in various forms 
were sold to commercial firms. 

The people of Baker Lake earned a record $25,000 from the pro- 
duction of handicrafts and carvings during the year under a new pro- 
gram of arts and crafts development in Keewatin District. 

On Victoria Island and the mainland facing it, an economic survey 
of natural resources was completed by the Industrial Division. In other 
areas where programs to harvest resources are well established, northern 
foods (frozen and fresh Arctic char, pickled herring, Beluga whale and 
seal) were produced in experimental quantities, for export as well as 
for local consumption. Seal and whale products were canned and put on 
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sale in Eskimo co-operative stores; processed herring and ‘Delta’ dog 
food (fish and whale) were prepared for a testing program. 

Eskimo sea-hunters and fishermen were quick to take advantage 
of the new Eskimo Small Boat Assistance Plan to buy boats with a wider 
hunting and fishing range. The program allows a 40% grant towards 
the total cost of a boat, provided the fishermen, individually or in 
groups, can make a down payment of at least 20% of the total cost. 
The balance would be covered by a loan from the Eskimo Loan Fund, 
but in many cases Eskimo buyers did not require the additional credit. 

The urgent need for permanent housing is being met under the 
Eskimo Low Cost Housing Program, developed and administered by 
the federal government. In the year under review, 148 small pre- 
fabricated houses were shipped to the Arctic for Eskimo buyers; a 
further 104 homes were provided for widows and the disabled. 

Larger houses are available to residents of the Territories though 
the Northwest Territories Low Cost Housing Ordinance. The housing 
program allows a grant of $1,000, plus a first mortgage loan up to 
$6,000. In 1963, 37 applications were approved for a total of $245,000 
in grants and loans. 

To help develop a good working relationship between the Eskimos 
and Northern Affairs staff in the north, a course in the Eskimo language 
was developed by the Welfare Division. The course, prepared on a 
scientific basis by a trained linguist, may be made available to other 
agencies with interests in the north. 

The Welfare Division also produced a distinctive Eskimo publica- 
tion—the Q-Book, written in Eskimo syllabics, Roman orthography, 
and English side by side on each page. This is a sort of Eskimo book 
of knowledge with informative articles, well-illustrated by a variety of 
artists, covering topics that range from basic health laws to baking, the 
drawing up of wills and the care of hunting equipment. The Q-Book 
has been distributed free to Eskimos throughout the north and is on 
sale at the Queen’s Printer in Ottawa. 

At the Frobisher Bay Eskimo Rehabilitation Centre, emphasis 
shifted from commercial operations (staffed by patients physically unable 
to return to a life on the land) to individual treatment for rehabilitants. 

A group a gifted sculptors has developed at the Centre. Their work 
was shown in an exhibit, Canadian Sculptors of the Arctic, held at the 
National Gallery of Canada in the summer of 1963. The collection 
received high praise from art critics and the visitors who flocked to see 
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it; the carvings have been retained by the Department as a permanent 
exhibit. 

The development of natural and acquired skills has been closely 
related to the development of northern resources. Vocational training 
courses are being given with the emphasis on heavy duty equipment, 
mining processes, carpentry and general construction work. 

When North Rankin Nickel Mine closed down in 1962 some of 
the Eskimo miners who worked there found jobs in Yellowknife. This 
novel venture, in which the Department was catalyst, was made possible 
by the co-operation of several of the mining companies in the Northwest 
Territories. 

The government has established a new assay office in Yellowknife 
which not only provides an assay service for prospectors in the North- 
west Territories, but also offers courses in assaying to students at the 
Sir John Franklin School. To spur mineral exploration, Northern Affairs 
reviewed the Prospectors’ Assistance Program with representatives of 
industry and prospectors. As a result, a complete revision of the Pro- 
gram has been agreed to and the Department looks forward to a very 
successful year. 

Other services to primary industry in the north include safety in- 
spections on mining and oil and gas operations, and dust and ventila- 
tion surveys at all the mines in both Territories. 

In the Northwest Territories, mineral prospecting ranged far and 
wide but concentrated in areas such as Contwoyto Lake, Coronation 
Gulf, along the Redstone River, and in the Mackenzie Mountains. On 
the northern tip of Baffin Island a promising iron deposit has been dis- 
covered and is being explored. 

In the Yukon the number of recorded mineral claims increased; 
value of mineral production reached a total of over $14.5 million for 
the year. Prospecting and exploration were done in several parts of 
the Yukon; of the year’s work, the Whitehorse copper belt, the asbestos 
properties near Dawson, the lode gold west of Carmacks, and a silver- 
Jead-zinc deposit in the Mayo area, deserve a special mention. The most 
newsworthy event was the discovery of a huge deposit of iron ore on 
the Snake River in the northeast part of the Yukon. The discovery was 
made in 1962; during 1963, geological exploration was done around 
the whole area and the companies involved made thorough studies of 
the deposit, and transportation and shipping problems. It will prob- 
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ably take years to develop a deposit of this size but discoveries like 
the Snake River iron reaffirm the faith of those who believe that the 
future of the north lies in its mineral resources. 

The other important facet of mineral exploration in the north is 
the search for oil and gas. The tempo of this exploration has increased 
steadily over the last decade and the geological map of the subsurface 
of the Arctic is being filled in. During 1963 two new wildcat oil wells 
were drilled in the Arctic Islands and four on the mainland of the 
Northwest Territories. Twenty-two geological parties ranged over the 
country—with emphasis on the Arctic Islands. For the first time, Hud- 
son Bay was explored in the search for oil and gas. 

During the year three important work-bonus oil and gas permit 
sales were held by the Department, with good results. The oil com- 
panies bidding in these sales undertook to spend an additional $15 
million for exploration in both Territories. 

The Oil and Gas Section of the Resources Division administered 
exploration permits for oil and gas off Canada’s coasts. During 1963 
there was considerable interest in the possibility of finding oil and gas 
on both sides of our Continental Shelf, and at the end of the year an 
all time high of over 42 million acres of land under water off the 
Maritimes and British Columbia were held under permit. 

As the exploration for minerals and oil and gas proceeded in both 
Territories and the High Arctic, steady progress was made to develop 
and open the huge mine at Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave 
Lake. This large deposit of lead and zinc has been under exploration 
for many years. Six years ago the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada went ahead with definite plans to start a mine 
and erect a processing mill at the site. 

The Canadian National Railway Company is building the Great 
Slave railway from Grimshaw, Alberta, to the shores of Great Slave 
Lake at Pine Point, a distance of 432 miles. By 1965 this mine will 
be in full operation, and will undoubtedly have profound effects on the 
regional economy. 

An immediate result is the construction of roads to link the Hay 
River highway with Pine Point and Pine Point with Fort Smith. The 
first 24 miles of road were completed from Hay River during 1963; 
at the Fort Smith end winter clearing was carried out as a winter 
works project. The road from Hay River to Fort Smith will be about 
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161 miles long, and the access road from the Buffalo River turn-off to 
Pine Point, a distance of 18 miles. 

Improved highways and air fields opened the Mackenzie District 
to an estimated 3,500 visitors who left behind a million vacation dol- 
lars during the summer season. 

Lodges and fishing camps at Great Bear Lake and Tree River 
attracted a growing number of anglers with a taste for adventure and 
Arctic grayling. Fishermen from the United States are discovering Can- 
ada’s far north and coming back for more. 

In the Mackenzie Mountains a survey of sports hunting potential 
was completed with an eye to opening the area to sports hunters. A 
large cruise boat operating between Hay River and Tuktoyaktuk is 
expected to bring the first sightseeing visitors to settlements along the 
Mackenzie River. 

The attraction of breaking new vacation ground in the north may 
develop a tourist industry that can give a healthy lift to the northern 
economy. 

In these and other ways, the Department endeavoured to work 
toward solution of the social and economic problems facing the people 
of the Northwest Territories. High fur prices in some areas were bring- 
ing a temporary measure of affluence to some of the people living off 
the land. Nevertheless, this permitted no slackening of efforts in pro- 
grams of education, economic development, and provision of minimal 
housing in order to provide training for employment or for living off 
the land, to provide means of subsistence, and even to provide basic 
shelter. The social problems of primitive peoples faced with over- 
whelming cultural change continued to absorb a considerable amount 
of attention of welfare, administration, and education officers. Real 
accomplishments were in evidence as mentioned above, but the job 
remaining to be done was still very great. 
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The partial restoration of the Fortress of Lovishourg on Cape Breton Island is the most 
extensive restoration project ever undertaken in Canada. Archaeologists do on-the-site 
research to confirm or reject the story revealed by the research of historians in the 
archives and libraries of France, Britain, Canada and the United States. 


Nature and History 


A race against time has developed in the management of the 
National Parks and National Historic Parks. 

The preservation of wilderness areas and irreplaceable nature fea- 
tures must be combined with heavy current use. Long range planning 
and research programs are of increased importance to determine—and 
protect—fragile or significant areas for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions. 

During the fiscal year, visitor attendance in the National Parks 
came close to the 94 million mark; the increase was 26.9% over the 
previous year, and every trend points to heavier use of park lands in 
future years. Lightweight tents, comfortable camping equipment, 
smooth roads, more leisure time—all combine to make camping in a 
scenic national park a pleasant and beneficial holiday. 

By 1966, the number of visitors to National Parks (excluding 
National Historic Parks) is expected to be about 12 million. 

In the spacious western parks, a preliminary plan has been 
worked out to establish areas of use. Wilderness zones will be set 
aside for the few to whom recreation is a hike along solitary mountain 
trails and rest in primitive overnight shelters. Other visitors—the ma- 
jority—will prefer to spend their holidays in “semi-wilderness zones” 
with a view of nature through a tent’s gauze windows and the com- 
panionable voices of campers on adjoining sites. 

Present developed areas are settled into the natural surroundings; 
services for campers (electricity, water, stoves, shelters, and possibly 
an outdoor theatre, and laundromats) are minutes away down the 
campground road. For the future, Visitor Service Centres are planned 
along major traffic arteries such as the Trans-Canada Highway and 
the Banff-Jasper Highway to concentrate the heaviest use of park 
land in carefully selected areas, which will be provided with essential 
services—water, sewers and electric power. 
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The conservation of park lands also depends on the understanding 
of irreplaceable nature features. 


The lofty alpine meadows in the mountain parks will lose their 
masses of wild flowers if they are walked upon casually by hikers. 
Glacial kettles or depressions formed over the centuries by melting gla- 
cial ice, and other natural phenomena are carefully preserved in the 
planning of secondary park roads and trails. 


In the spacious mountain parks, the new zoning concept will help 
to protect nature features and preserve wilderness areas. In small east- 
ern parks, the problem is more acute. 


During the year, Banff National Park (2,564 square miles with 
thirteen major development areas in various stages of completion) 
registered 1,650,257 visitors at the eastern gateway. The comparatively 
limited park lands of Prince Edward Island National Park were sec- 
ond in popularity; the coastal beaches (with a total area of seven 
square miles) were enjoyed by 1,019,104 visitors. 

In the Prince Edward Island park, emphasis is on preservation 
as well as increased visitor accommodation and parking space. The 
beauty of the park lies in the vista of sea and sky, red sandstone cliffs 
and rolling sand dunes. To preserve the dunes, which are a rare feature 
of nature, access to the beach must be carefully controlled. Heavy 
traffic must be directed around them to protect the sand-binding grasses 
and to prevent the beginning of erosion. 

On Rustico Island a new camp area (148 tent sites and a kitchen 
shelter) was laid out with careful consideration for the colony of 
blue herons that nest in the tall spruce trees on the island. The spec- 
tacular birds, often seen fishing along the sandy beaches are sensitive 
and easily disturbed by visitors walking beneath the trees. A tall fence 
was built to warn campers away from the nesting spot. 

In the summer of 1967 long-range planners expect to accommo- 
date 1,625,000 visitors at the sea-shore park. Water and an under- 
ground electrical system were installed at Brackley Beach, and a copious 
500,000-gallon reservoir was built at Dalvay Beach. 

In Nova Scotia an area surrounding Kejimkujik Lake about 150 
miles south west of Halifax is under study as a valuable addition to 
the National Parks System. 

The proposed tract of land is about 150 miles square and contains 
three major lakes and many smaller lakes and streams. Preliminary 
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studies suggest a large family park featuring leisurely canoe trips along 
the connecting waterways and fishing and swimming in the warm lake 
waters. 

The Department and the Government of Nova Scotia have agreed 
in principle to the establishment of the park but a considerable amount 
of detailed work, including surveys, remains to be done before the 
area can be transferred by the Province to Canada and developed as a 
National Park for the use of visitors. 

Throughout the parks, a record number of visitors (444,831) took 
part in the guided hikes, campfire talks, and outdoor movie programs 
prepared by park naturalists. 

At Point Pelee National Park the completed boardwalk attracted 
many visitors to the marsh for the first time. The fresh-water marsh is 
a comparatively rare nature feature that occupies about three-quarters 
of the park area. The boardwalk which was opened for use during the 
year, stretches 3,200 feet into the marsh. Visitors who had come only 
for a swim or picnic found themselves enjoying a close-up view of marsh 
life. Attendance at Point Pelee increased by 102,000 over the year. 

Recreation facilities—bowling greens, golf courses, tennis courts, 
outdoor bathing establishments and, in the winter, ski centres were 
widely patronized. The T-bar lift on Agassiz Hill in Riding Mountain 
National Park was completed, opening a major new ski centre for resi- 
dents of Manitoba. 

In an important step to meet the demands and problems of park 
administration, three field regions were established during the year. The 
Western Region comprises that part of Canada west of the Ontario- 
Manitoba border; the Central Region comprises Ontario and Quebec. 
The Atlantic Region covers the Atlantic provinces. Regional directors 
have been appointed and during 1964, staff will be engaged. 

The growing need for outdoor recreation space and facilities has 
resulted in increased co-operation between federal, provincial and re- 
gional parks officials. The Federal-Provincial Parks Conference met in 
Ottawa for the first time in 1962, reconvened in 1963, and will recon- 
vene every second year; annual meetings of parks administrators are 
held to examine management techniques and to exchange information. 

In the National Historic Parks, emphasis is on research work to 
determine sites of national significance. The archaeological program of 
the Parks Branch is the largest of its kind in Canada; training programs 
are being established to give student archaeologists on-the-job training. 
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Plans were approved for the first summer field school for students 
to be located on the site of Ile-Aux-Noix in the Richelieu River near 
St. Paul, P.Q. The site has great historic potential. Champlain was 
believed to have visited the island in 1609; it later served the French 
as a defence position against Iroquois raids on the settlements of the 
Eastern townships and Montreal. Indian relics and artifacts left by 
French and British occupation have been found and more than seventy 
buildings were believed to have existed on the island. Fort Lennox, a 
stone fortress that occupies a quarter of the Island, was built by the 
British during the War of 1812. 

A party of archaeological students will also work on investigations 
at Fort St. Joseph on St. Joseph’s Island near Sault Ste. Marie. In the 
summer of 1963, archaeologists from the University of Toronto Anthro- 
pology Department studied the remains of the stone buildings and lo- 
cated walls, gates, one bastion and part of another. The old bakery of 
the fort was found and partially uncovered, and another building— 
which may be the powder magazine—was excavated. 

The historic fort—the most westerly British fort in North America 
—was built in 1796 and served for years as a trading post for the 
Indians. In the war of 1812 it was the base for the military expedition 
that captured Michilimackinac, securing the north country for the 
British. The fort was destroyed by American troops in 1814 and never 
rebuilt. 

The development of Fort Amherst National Park is planned along 
somewhat different lines than is usual for National Historic Parks. The 
park—comprising 222 acres of land—was deeded to the nation in 1959 
by Prince Edward Island. The earthworks of an 18th century fort are 
located within the park, near the site of the old French town, Port La 
Joie. The remains of the fort and settlement are scant, and it is planned 
to develop them through historical research and archaeological investi- 
gation. 

Another area of the extensive park will be used as a picnic and 
swimming area; a third project will take advantage of good farm land to 
raise native plants for use in the eastern National Parks and Historic 
Parks system. 

Archaeological investigations were also carried out at Fort Latour, 
the early 17th century fur trading post near Saint John, N.B. The com- 
plex site has yielded aboriginal remains (including unusual “red paint” 
burials, with burnt human bones and stone implements deeply stained 
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with red ochre), but scant information has been found on the original 
structure of the Fort itself; its complete character is known to no one 
today. 

Years of research in Canadian archives on the Signal Hill forti- 
fications at St. John’s, Newfoundland have produced little to date in 
the way of plans that can be applied to the proposed restoration of 
the original fortification. Research work is being continued in the 
United Kingdom. 

At Louisbourg the massive program to reconstruct a cross-section 
of the fortifications and buildings of the 18th century French fortress 
has moved into the rebuilding stage. 

The excavation of the main building, the Chateau St-Louis, is 
nearly complete; the site has yielded a wealth of objects—candle 
snuffers, glass bottles, clay pipe stems and every day pottery (some 
of it mended with rivets). 

Stone masons—largely ex-miners trained on the job—have begun 
work on the escarp wall, facing it with reclaimed stone from the ruins. 

Part of Louisbourg will remain in desolation to present a vivid 
picture of the history of the Fortress. Reconstruction will “fade” into 
ruins to mark the almost complete destruction of the fortress by British 
forces in 1758. 

To meet the urgent need for historical information, a record 
number of specialists under contract are engaged in research on proj- 
ects that range from “Bellevue”, a former home of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald at Kingston, Ontario, to the study of early Ontario furnishings 
and 19th century pottery in early Quebec and Ontario. 

In some cases the assignments are part of the expanding museum 
program of National Historic Parks. The studies (including one of 
the furnishings and equipment of the Northwest Mounted Police, 1875- 
1900) will provide a valuable guide in preparing exhibits. 

In December, 1963, a museologist was appointed; records in the 
fifteen Departmental museums are being brought up to date and new 
exhibits are planned. 

During the year, preliminary work was undertaken to compile 
a national inventory of Canadian architecture. 

In three historically rich areas, buildings that are representative 
of a period of Canadian life or economic development were researched 
in fascinating detail. As the study progressed, research officers and 
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architectural students soon became able to distinguish style details of 
the mouldings, doors and staircases of different decades. 

The structural history of the buildings was gradually revealed and 
noted (in 1850, a Quebec City housewife banished an 1820 mantel- 
piece from her drawing room to a third-storey bedroom to replace it 
with another, more in the fashion of the day). 

Any alterations to the buildings were recorded and supported with 
as much detail as possible—the dates, names of owners and contractors, 
before and after views of the street, newspaper advertisements, and 
copies of the work contract. 

The style of early Canadian builders and craftsmen can now be 
recognized by research officers, and records are being compiled on 
the men themselves—their architectural training, educational back- 
ground, their business partners and personal family lives. 

Events of historic interest are noted in the inventory. The house 
occupied by General Montcalm in 1758-1759 still stands on the ram- 
parts overlooking the St. Charles River. Measured drawings are made 
of the houses with notes on their present condition and complete de- 
tails on title. 

The architectural inventory, recommended by the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada in 1958, and urged by the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, will pinpoint buildings of national 
historic value and enable the government to act on short notice to 
save historic buildings from damage or possible demolition. 

In the fields of human and natural history the Parks Branch 
is conducting an accelerated program to preserve the riches of the 
country for the enjoyment of future generations. 
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A young Eskimo girl makes friends with a baby snow goose on Baffin Island in the 
Northwest Territories. Young birds are banded to provide information on migration 


patterns. (Photo by NFB) 


Wildlife 


For centuries Canada has been known for the wealth and variety 
of its wildlife. Fur attracted the first traders and encouraged explora- 
tion and settlement; fur still provides a livelihood for hunters and trap- 
pers in vast regions where other resources are scarce or undeveloped. 

Today there are more moose, deer, and certain kinds of grouse 
in Canada than there were in the days before European settlement. 
The mountain and forest regions still maintain good stocks of large 
mammals, including woodland caribou, mountain sheep, wolf, grizzly 
bear, and wolverine. The vastness of animal habitat in Canada—the 
stretches of arctic and alpine tundra, the sub-arctic and sub-alpine 
forests, and the forests of the southern belt—explains in part their sur- 
vival. But man has made many changes in the face of the land; wild- 
life habitat has been altered and some species have been hunted more 
than others. Wildlife management programs have long been necessary 
to assist nature in protecting rare species and to keep range and ani- 
mal populations in balance. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service carries out research programs in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories and the National Parks. The 
Service administers the Migratory Birds Convention Act (legislation 
to protect the large bird populations that shuttle seasonally across the 
national boundaries of North American countries), provides co-ordina- 
tion and advice in the administration of the Game Export Act in the 
provinces, and works in close association with provincial game depart- 
ments. 

A critical problem being studied in co-operation with other agen- 
cies is the effect on wildlife of biocides used for pest control. This 
problem is of international concern. In the State of New York this 
year, DDT will no longer be used to control black flies and mosquitoes 
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in state camp-sites and for state forest-pest control programs. Fishery 
biologists have discovered that the poison enters the water and is 
picked up by lake trout through the aquatic food chain. Adult lake 
trout are not affected, but the fry die when they absorb the fatty— 
and contaminated—material from the yolk sac, which functions as a 
food reserve for the period following hatching. 

In other countries, deer feeding in areas treated with chemical 
poisons have been found to accumulate DDT in their fatty tissues. 
Earthworms may absorb DDT from dead leaves into their tissues; a 
total of 50 milligrams of DDT, which can be carried by as few as 
eleven earthworms, will kill a robin. Woodcock also eat DDT-contam- 
inated earthworms, and may accumulate enough DDT to cause 
woodcock hunters to worry about eating their kill. Wild duck eggs laid 
in the Northwest Territories and young ducks hatched there were 
found to contain DDT, picked up by the mother bird, and transmitted 
to her eggs and offspring. 

The first detailed study of the impact of biocides on wildlife was 
started in Canada early in 1964, when the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
working with the Fish and Wildlife Branch of the New Brunswick 
Department of Lands and Mines, began an investigation into the effect 
on wildlife of spray operations against the spruce budworm in New 
Brunswick. 

The development of persistent populations of budworms brought 
about a need for another method of control. 

On an experimental basis, 200,000 acres were sprayed in 1964 with 
a systemic organo-phosphate, which is only 1/250 as toxic to fish as is 
DDT, because it hydrolyzes rapidly in water and leaves no residue. 

The Service investigated the hazard this chemical presents to 
wildlife. For the study, ruffed grouse were supplied by the provincial 
government; the Department of Health and Welfare made a bio-chemical 
assessment of cholinesterase levels; and the Department of Forestry 
provided information on the amount of spray reaching the ground. The 
effects of the organo-phosphates on exposed humans were measured by 
studies on insecticide formulators, spray-plane pilots, and forestry and 
wildlife workers. 

This year for the first time the Service hopes to have facilities 
available to determine the biocide residue in wildlife tissues. By 1965, 
it plans to begin monitoring wildlife species for pesticide residues on 
a nation-wide scale. 
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The bird hazard to aircraft at airports is a second major study. 
The biological aspects of the problem are being directed by the 
Canadian Wildlife Service; the co-ordinating agency for the Canadian 
work is the National Research Council of Canada. 

The best long-term solution to the problem is to make airports as 
unattractive as possible to hazardous species of birds, and several 
hundred thousand dollars will be spent towards this goal. 

Garbage dumps that provide plentiful food for scavenging crows and 
gulls (and these are located near several Canadian airports) will be 
relocated. Agricultural crops and various native plants that attract 
birds will be replaced where possible; earthworms that move onto 
airport runways in considerable numbers after a heavy rain may be 
controlled by using acid fertilizers or spray. 

Another direct technique of bird control is local extermination. 
Doves at Toronto and Montreal International Airports are trapped 
using grain as bait; pheasants at Vancouver International Airport have 
been held in check by allowing shooting under a permit system. 

The study of the bird hazard to aircraft will expand to include the 
tracing of bird movements on radar screens. Major bird migrations will 
be studied and pilots will be warned of the location of large flights of 
geese or swans that could cause serious damage to aircraft. 

For the first time in September, 1963, farmers in the prairie 
provinces were paid to maintain a safe breeding place for ducks. 

Under the Wetlands Agreements, a pilot project, eleven land 
owners guaranteed that they would not drain, fill or burn vegetation 
around the wetlands on their property for twenty years. 

The program is expected to expand rapidly to save valuable pothole 
country for the breeding of waterfowl. 

In the Baker Lake area, Northwest Territories, studies were 
continued on factors influencing the cycles of abundance of the Arctic 
fox. Many variables—including the size and fertility of the breeding 
population and the survival of healthy young—influence the success of 
the winter trapping effort. A summer count of lemmings at Aberdeen 
Lake is a related project; lemmings make up over 80 per cent of the 
diet of breeding Arctic foxes and their weanling cubs. 

Polar bear denning was studied on Southampton Island in March 
and April of 1963. An interesting southwesterly movement pattern was 
noted for females and cubs which had abandoned dens in the Porsild 
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Highlands. During the summer the hunting and feeding behaviour of 
polar bears was observed on Banks Island, and a few specimens col- 
lected. 

The rising kill of polar bears in Canada and the depletion in the 
polar bear population in the Soviet Union and Greenland prompted the 
Canadian Wildlife Service to begin a five-year polar bear project in 
1961. 

From 6,000 to 7,000 polar bears live in the Canadian Arctic; the 
annual kill is about 600 animals. Only Eskimos, Treaty Indians, and 
the few other holders of general hunting licences may legally hunt 
polar bears. The hides bring from $70 to $200; nearly 20 per cent of 
the skins are kept by the hunters for sled robes, to cover sleeping 
platforms and to make outer clothing. 

When a confident estimate of the world’s polar bear population is 
made, and major patterns of population movements traced, the nations 
concerned will be in a position to plan an enlightened management pro- 
gram to protect this valuable and impressive species from extinction. 

The study of barren-ground caribou and caribou wolves was 
continued. Human kill—the hunting of caribou for food and hides—is 
the greatest factor in reducing the herds; others that may contribute are 
the effect of forest fires on winter range, predation, accidents, and poor 
calf survival. 

In the Mackenzie District, studies of mink, beaver, and muskrat 
were continued. In the National Parks, big game mammals—mountain 
sheep and wapiti in particular—were studied. 

In Wood Buffalo National Park the low reproductive rate among 
bison, and problems of disease were investigated. A second outbreak 
of anthrax in bison outside the Park was dealt with, and studies were 
begun on the epizootology of the disease. 

Damage to cereal crops by wild ducks and sandhill cranes continued 
to be of concern; much time was also devoted to other species of 
birds small in numbers or in danger of extinction, notably Ross’ goose, 
the trumpeter swan, and the whooping crane. 
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Water—A Great Natural Resource 


Water covers seven per cent or 268,000 square miles of the sur- 
face of Canada. No other country in the world has such vast reserves 
of fresh water. Taken for granted—except in time of drought or flood— 
water is Canada’s most vital natural resource. 

For more than fifty years, the Water Resources Branch has collected 
and published basic information on streamflow and water levels on a 
national basis. 

During the year under review 81 stations were added to the gaug- 
ing system network, bringing the total to 1,846 stations from coast to 
coast. Sediment survey samples were collected and evaluated at an 
increasing number of stations. The tendency of a stream to carry silt and 
sand is now recognized as a key factor in its potential development. 

The thorough understanding of the physical nature of the water 
resources of an area is essential to every development or control project. 

Highlight of the year—and the culmination of 20 years of planning 
and negotiation in which Branch officers played a significant part—was 
the final approval by Parliament in June, 1964, of the Columbia River 
Treaty and Protocol. 

In the fall of 1964, construction will begin on the vast storage and 
hydro-electric development which will provide over 4 million kilowatts 
of power (about one-fifth of Canada’s present capacity) at very low 
cost. 

When the first studies were begun by the International Joint Com- 
mission in 1944, Branch engineers made field investigations of many 
possible dam sites. Surveys, mapping, and drilling were required before 
preliminary designs and cost estimates could be made. Additional records 
of stream flow were needed for countless thousands of calculations to 
find the generation possible from the many alternatives that presented 
themselves. At the end of almost fifteen years, the engineering report 
was made to the International Joint Commission in 1959. 
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On the basis of the engineering data, negotiations began in 1959. 
Decisions had to be made on how the benefits of the undertaking would 
be shared by Canada and the United States and on the projects to be 
constructed by each. The Branch provided technical advice on all phases 
of the negotiations which ended in January, 1964. 

The basic aim of the Treaty is to control the erratic flow of the 
Columbia to the advantage of both countries. The high summer runoff 
(recorded at Revelstoke as 99 times as great as the minimum flow) has 
caused damaging floods and loss of life, and results in a great waste of 
energy. The water that was wasted at time of high flow will now be 
controlled by three large dams in Canada and possibly a fourth in the 
United States. The Canadian dams—Mica, Arrow Lakes and Duncan 
Lake—will regulate the flow of the river and produce power benefits 
both in Canada and downstream in the United States. 

Under the Treaty the extra generation in the United States will 
be shared equally by both countries. Canada’s share of the power 
benefits over a thirty-year period will be sold to the United States for 
$274.8 million, payable in October, 1964. This payment, plus an addi- 
tional payment of almost $70 million for flood control benefits in the 
United States, will cover the full capital costs of the three Treaty dams 
in Canada—as well as about half the cost of the 1.8 million kilowatts 
of generating capacity at Mica. 

The Treaty gives the United States an option to build a dam on the 
Kootenay River at Libby, Montana. The project will flood an area that 
extends up the river into Canada. Canada will contribute 13,700 acres 
of land required for the reservoir; in return she will benefit from the regu- 
lated flow of the river through flood control and increased power genera- 
tion when the river re-enters Canada downstream of Libby, on the way 
to its confluence with the Columbia. 

The Columbia River Treaty calls for the development of the river 
in a manner designed to serve the best interests of the people of the 
regions and the common continental river basin. 

The problem of controlling the massive water capacities of the 
Great Lakes contrasts with the problem of harnessing the turbulent and 
highly variable Columbia River. 

The combined surface area of Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
St. Clair, Erie and Ontario, totals almost 100,000 square miles—a vast 
natural reservoir of fresh water which is used in many ways. These huge 
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reservoirs dampen out the variations caused by the changes in precipita- 
tion from season to season and year to year. The extent of this damping 
effect is clearly evident in the flow of the St. Lawrence River which 
drains the system where the range of flow is two to one. In the Columbia, 
by contrast, the range of flow at Revelstoke is 99 to one. 

In the Great Lakes a single season of excessive rainfall or drought 
is reflected in lake levels for several years. In 1951 and 1952 the Great 
Lakes were exceedingly high and caused extensive flooding and erosion 
damage. Yet within a period of the next 12 years the levels were among 
the lowest on record. Lakes Michigan and Huron established a new 
low on levels in over a century. 

Branch engineers departmentally and in association with others, 
have carried out a number of studies relating to the fluctuations and 
trends of the Great Lakes water levels. Records which go back for 
more than a century reveal variations due to natural as well as man- 
made causes. Natural variations fall into three groups. Short-period 
fluctuations are caused by strong winds and sudden changes in air 
pressures and tides; they last at most for many hours and range from a 
few inches to about eight feet. Seasonal fluctuations with high levels 
in the summer and low levels in winter range from about one to two 
feet. Long-term fluctuations result from the interaction of continuing 
above or below normal precipitation with the large storage capacity of 
the lakes. 

After three years of sub-normal precipitation (about 80% of 
normal rate) water levels were critically low during the year under 
review. Even if precipitation were to increase heavily it would take 
several years for normal lake levels to be re-established because of 
the large storage volume that must be replaced. 

Man-made influences have also had some bearing on lake levels. 
Works such as dredging in the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers to improve 
navigation, diversion of water out of Lake Michigan at Chicago, diver- 
sions into Lake Superior from the Albany River watershed which flows 
into James Bay, and the regulations of outflows of Lakes Superior 
and Ontario have affected water levels of some or all of the Great 
Lakes over the years. These effects have been much less than the varia- 
tions through natural causes. 


The whole problem of water levels in the Great Lakes basin is 
extremely complex. 
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Similar problems involving the optimum use of water resources 
are virtually world-wide. 

By the end of this century the world’s population is expected to 
double and water consumption to increase three-fold. In the near future 
an acute water resources problem will face the world. 

This has led UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization) to sponsor an International Hydrologic Decade, 
to begin in 1965. During the next ten-year period member nations will 
co-operate to increase knowledge of the world’s water resources so 
that future planning will be most effective. 

A high proportion of the world’s fresh water supply lies within 
Canadian borders; the success of a global study of water resources re- 
quires Canada’s active participation. The Canadian program will cover 
a wide range of situations, most of which must be dealt with on a long- 
term basis; many hydrologic factors cannot be correctly analyzed un- 
less hydrologic data stretching over five to ten years at least are avail- 
able. 

Research and data collection required for the program in Canada 
will be carried out by the provinces, the universities and the federal 
government. The Water Resources Branch will contribute to studies such 
as water budgets of typical river basins, the influence of man on hydro- 
logic systems, and stream-flow formation during winter periods. These 
will require the collection and analysis of data on streamflow, ice forma- 
tion and sediment, both for projects initiated by the Branch and to 
support work being done by other agencies. 

During the next five years approximately 150 positions will be 
added to the engineering, technical and support staff of the Water Re- 
sources Branch; this increase will double the existing manpower of 
the Branch. Water resource development and flood control programs 
will move rapidly ahead, requiring an expenditure of over $3 billion 
during the next ten years. 

The knowledge gained and pooled by Canada and member coun- 
tries during the International Hydrologic Decade will enable both 
Canada and the world to make better use of the limited supply of fresh 
water available to mankind. 
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THOUSANDS 


CAMPGROUND ATTENDANCE 
1954-55 TO 1963-64 


1954-55 


1955-56 


1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


Campground Attendance 
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Campers Camper Days 
1963 1962 1963 1962 

LET ON Wee ete A Scie et 27 dey Roc RS eR 279), 19) 202,925 456,500 S919 S 7) 
Capeubreton Mighlands!......05..8. ee 47,370 30,637 100,967 74,134 
ES RaSLATIC ete cetacean 6,692 5,600 9,224 4 S7Al 
[PLUNGE ae Ney nese ee ee AoE SR TOOT 67,814 147,074 116,620 
Georgian, Bay Islands. ..........-.si62-<.0. 7,870 7,468 34,828 41,534 
SOLS ener ee Ayan weer 11,420 4,459 12,954 5,636 
AGNS OXSTOE Tee eae tee een eee a oe 100,067 81,055 193,655 173,676 
IR SYOR NS) REIN 5 i: en 30,228 DUBS 49,146 45,956 
IMMOMITIE TR EVEIStOK Cx. Gon cetccncntentwesvotena dae OL MOT AT/ 1,054 2,790 ik dil 
EXO IR VERS... Anne 20,630 20,071 13),125 73,758 
amcey A Detter sc, ..2iccr <-iaso-c peered 26,418 26,476 292,265 266, 849 
Prince Ed Warcalsland!.-.....suksuss yecsseeoad 39,069 3902) 13503 156,006 
Raiding: Mountain: tees... isiec. het 38,350 31,892 412,424 350,182 
Stailuawrence Islands is. - ci cimnesvewtes nw SOLS 5,286 13,010 10,347 
BE TAIEIN © Vice pact Mente coc. s Meemewe aeons 8,185 6,211 25,880 14,861 
Va QUST OV 3.35. Sea cet eed eee Se 48,657 39,032 88,422 79,518 
WOO: AYE Sad Ane ee ee 41,639 35,103 57,415 33,380) 

“TRON 25 gee cel mR os a TSTORIS 633,839 2055992 1,864,143 


24.75% increase 


12.97% increase 
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Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Parks 
for the Period April 1 to March 31 
: Increase or 
National Parks 1963-64 1962-63 Decrease % 

Bayt peer ic, tae Pea Re ca PROSOR2S Teel 3/4),576 ) 4 2IS 4681" 4-920205 
Cape Bretonthichlands; 2220... 5.2 42.0.8 615,133 451,911 + 163,222 + 36.11 
MTS Tard 4 ee eee 8 nace pos 207,914 176,040 + 31,874 + 18.10 
Sco cs eae. ees Jk creases ses 302,340 + 191,817 + 63.44 
Geprien Bay Islands 19,126 — 1,074 — 5.61 
AGHA CIC Tr aeiremerterr tate Ney cert te yk ee: : 345,961 + 406,551 +117.51 
ASD CL res Ae Oi ts ME cess tee ee cae 392,987 + Tao92 =-9 19223 
Kootenay 541,485 + 25,806 + 4.76 
INLORIIEBINCVCISTO KEM. etches cie doc 768,417 428,572 + 339,845 4+ 79.29 
LEO a BAe) Ke varae Ree ae ee le Beene oe 780,795 667,554 + 113,241 + 16.96 
RiGee, AD Si taepaeieen cer ttrreres ecm usecesiae ant 137,494 137,484 + 10 N/ 
BAinceseGwardels)an dur eaten en co atest. 1,019,104 1,009,021 + 10,083 + .99 
Riding eMoumtain ae cons his see cate 693,316 654,251 + 39,065 + 5.97 
Sila wiencemsland sa nna oe cnresassinaye 77,368 75,239 + DDO te 28D 
MET nals INO Vialeee eee n ce Rcees bh oecoeantant 55,926 29,915 + 26,011 -+ 86.94 
WV AUCEOM) We aKeste Weta net pcre oe ree nese cnetee 441,803 444,752 — 2,949 — .66 
WACMINOY, ca actin dock c hac (ane Ro patna eae ane ene 678,739 375,189 + 303,550 + 80.90 

UL Ota eee race: a co aM Ene 9,426,857 7,426,403 +2,000,454 4+ 26.93 


Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Historic Parks 


and Major Historic Sites 
for Period April 1 to March 31 


Increase or 


1963-64 1962-63 Decrease Yo 

* Alexander Graham ‘Bell.......s.......0.--.- ONS sy 79,659 + M7335 + tee 
BS ATOCN EUR ECLOLY cies. rea. cssece: eso hecciue- 7,069 15,350 — 8,281 — 53.94 
{Frons 2a onl gS) gS begets eRe ee ae a a 3,851 1,764 + 2,087 +118.31 
LECOUAL UE AYON oe ee ae oak ee gm Ol 83,103 — 55.902) === a0 
EMORaDALULeLOLdspcnits. tee ae ee ee 34,807 30,895 + 3,912 + 12.66 
Ore BEAUSE]O UES. 2-2 tone tare meee 43 ,346 51,454 — 8,108 — 15.75 
RIN CENAN OLY ce ener ae uk conencaconl e.g 85,569 71,053) + 14,516 + 20.42 
ORHAN ley ee es. fee ota tee Aes 105,139 98,560 + 6,579 + 6.67 
PaO MECTLINO Xi poer ue trating, crate aero fe 27,943 24,959 + 2,984 + 11.95 
Fortress of Louisbourg.... in 40,153 32,347 + 7,806 + 24.13 
Bente MEAL Ctlidesssc. snus st eae 41,023 42,254 — Me 23ie —. 22.9) 
Ou ROCC. FAM, ni ee Gta ee ee SO Se) 42,533 — 2,774 — 6.52 
ORPAVV CLIN CON ay 3. .cacacur eee see ae 51,530 46,666 + 4,864 + 10.42 
ASEAN BETO. see enc. Metre awe 63,39 47,871 + 15,524 + 32.42 
BAAS CICACCL cist tcp cance Be. Rens pees 192,286 243,609 — 51,323 — 21.06 
MoOWwersOre GAIry .t..08te oe eee ees 85,391 59,544 + 25,847 + 43.40 
Pont Royal Habitation... 20..fsc..5-..-m8s 35,947 31,579 + 4,368 + 13.86 
nice of Wales Fort... :.2.0.2.cnc- cde se 256 362 — 106 — 29.28 
“SS PERO CAL IU ghee ae eet aerate cits rac, an, Bee 195,208 239,554 — 44,346 — 18.51 
*Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birthplace............ TSO 8,186 — 594.0725 
BIO OSIGC He 0) seen hac ene ht tices Seo 12,564 10,738 + 1,826 + 17.00 
National Historic Parks and Major His- 

LOric ites; Lotalli ae ee eee 1,241,421 1,262,040 20,619 — 1.63 
National barks LOtaln26-..cens-.e 9,426,857 7,426,403 +2,000,454 + 26.93 

Grand Votalta cn Oe 10,668,278 8,688,443 +1,979,835 + 22.70 


*Major Historic Sites 
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Classified position strength as at April 1, 1964 


Branch Ottawa Provinces Yukon N.W.T. Total 

Departmental Administration........ 214 oa — 8 222 
INationalibankss tees weet cone 180 685 1 5 871 
Northern Administration.............. 349 10 45 658 1,062 
WY AL CLBINCSOUNCCS teeter ee ee ate 103 167 4 qf 281 
LLOTAT oxen: thie he, ees ee ere 846 862 50 678 2,436 


Summary of Revenues and Expenditures 1963-64 


Revenues Expenditures 
ADMINISTRATION] SERVICES me imei, Sanus ews: $ $ 1,153,329.86 
Contributions to the Provinces for Campground and 
RAchICgA Tea DevelopinentSinste-s eeomen eee. 250,000.00 
ROaAdSHOSIRESOUTCES 5, or eet. ree te nea eee 8, 132,491.64 
NORTHERN CO-ORDINATION AND RESEARCH CENTRE............ 237,789.30 
NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH 
BrLAancne NCiiinIStravOm ny seat ee scn a sees orcs eee eue 286,823.50 
INationalubanksrande HIStOLiCsSiItesi sat eae so acess 2,890,892.04 21,382,271.21 
Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation...... 5,000.00 
Grant in aid of the development of the International 
PeacehGardenvnivianitoba 2s eee. eee 15,000.00 
National Battlefields Commission...........:.....00.-.ccceseveas 231,000.00 
Canadiana wildlife: Senvice.c. eee cescee etten eee ee 4,911.28 1,021,109.44 


2,895,803.32  22,941,204.15 


WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 


Administration and Constructions. .o.0.c:.cssa essences saan 138,362.34 251705920220 
Studies and Surveys of the Columbia River Watershed 
OAC TST G Cleat. RN a, oreme Bea, eh Aeterna MUA eRe REED. D 37,196.95 


Fraser River—federal expenditures in connection with 
investigations carried out by the Fraser River 
BOOTS eae eee Oyen e tN Sah ee PA te tre 64,981.95 


Nelson River Study—Expenditures in connection 
with investigations to be carried out in accordance 
with an agreement entered into between Canada 
anGgalVianito base = sees yews eee ee ne) Bhan we 450,000.00 


Contributions to the Provinces towards the con- 
struction of dams and other works to assist in 
the conservation and control of water resources 
in accordance with agreements entered into 
between Canada and the Provinces........................ 7,600,014.57 


138,362.34 10,323,113.67 
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NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 


Branch Administration 


(Boblicivands) ee ae 


Reduction in seed, grain and relief account................ 


Education 


Revenues Expenditures 

3,719.68 1,115,041.01 
344,154.82 

45,748.12 
262,200.38 TU PRXS PAL 27/ 
444,113.50 4,040, 703.80 
881,747.21 5, 237,263.28 
2,000,911.73 16,583,544.31 
3,936,847.82  34,260,571.79 
35,518.38 
G71 OS 5487s 3 42018 979 


DIRECTORY TO ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


General Information 


Water Resources 


*available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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. Information Services Division, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


85 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


.Resources Division, 
Northern Administration Branch, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


150 Kent Street, Ottawa. 


.The Editor, north, 
Northern Administration Branch, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


150 Kent Street, Ottawa. 


.National Parks Branch, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


150 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Canadian Wildlife Service, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


150 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Water Resources Branch, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


150 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 
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Engineering Office (National Parks Branch). 
Game Reserve 

Major Historie Site... 

Migratory Bird Sanctuary. 

National Park 

Northorn Administration Area Office 


Northern Administration Regional Office 
{including Engineering, Project, 
and Welfare Offices), 


Northern Canada Power Commission 
Power Station 


Pupil Residence 


Railroad 


LEGEND 
& 


Resources Activity Aron 
Lumboring Area 


Mining Area 
Ojl and Gas Area. 
Resources Division Flald Office 
Road serving the Territories 

Road under construction 


R.C.MP. Office (where Agent for 
Northern Administration Branch). 


School, 
Water Resources Office 
Wildlife Olfice 


Wildlife Warden Post 
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ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1965 


Cat. No. R1-1965 


The Honourable Arthur Laing, P.C., M.P., B.S.A., 
Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 


SIR: 


I have the honour to submit the Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources for the fiscal 
year ending March’31, 1965. 

The new format for the Report, first used in 1963, is basically un- 
changed this year. However, the scope of the chapters in this year’s 
Report has been expanded to give a broader coverage of the varied 
activities of the Department. The number of statistical appendices has 
also been increased. 

Much progress has been made to implement the management im- 
provement program which was recommended to and accepted by the 
Department. While the implementation of these recommendations will 
not be complete for some time the rapid adoption of more effective 
managerial techniques will facilitate the attainment of the objectives set 
by Parliament for this Department both in Canada’s northland and in 
the field of resources. 

The staff of the Department — at all levels — continues to put 
forth a great effort to serve the people of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and their Councils as well as the people of Canada visiting 
the national and historic parks or enjoying the benefits of Canada’s 
national resources. Co-ordination of federal thought and action in this 
latter field seems to be developing satisfactorily. I believe that the em- 
ployees of the Department deserve credit for their zeal in the public 
service. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EPA COTE 
Deputy Minister. 
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Arithmetic lesson at federal day school in Resolute Bay. A total of 6,907 youngsters, 
including 2,772 Eskimo and 1,310 Indian, attend school in the Northwest Territories 
and Arctic Quebec. 


Education 


During the year, school enrolment in the Northwest Territories and 
Arctic Quebec reached a total of 6907 pupils, an increase of 647 over 
previous attendance figures. Although new construction was below 
normal owing to government economy measures in 1962, there was a 
net increase of 29 classrooms in federal schools and three in municipal 
district schools. A five-year building program to begin in 1965-66 is 
designed to bring schools to all children north of the provinces by 1970. 

Early in 1964, an important addition was made to the school system 
when four accommodation wings and the RCEME workshop of the 
vacated military complex at Fort Churchill were converted to serve as 
a temporary academic upgrading and pre-vocational training school. 
This school consists of four classrooms, three modern shops (carpentry, 
mechanics and metal working) and two home economics rooms. The 
remaining area in the two-storey wings was used for student dormitories. 

This new accommodation is being used to provide older Eskimo 
youngsters from the Eastern Arctic and Arctic Quebec with academic 
upgrading and pre-vocational training in advance of the planned estab- 
lishment of permanent facilities. In a number of isolated settlements 
schools have been available to teen-aged pupils for only two or three 
terms. Teachers, on occasion, have tutored older boys and girls after 
hours in an attempt to bring them to an academic level where they would 
be accepted in vocational training courses. The Churchill school is the 
first opportunity to give academic upgrading to complete classes of older 
pupils in the Eastern Arctic and about 100 attended, dividing their time 
between academic work and pre-vocational training in the shops or 
home economics rooms. 

For these mature youngsters, the Education Division prepared 
special programs in science, social studies, mathematics and the language 
arts. Doors to a completely new world were opened in the social studies 
and biology classes with the study of such unfamiliar objects as trees 
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and vegetables. Other projects combined both academic and vocational 
education in integrated units. 

The dormitories in the Fort Churchill building were also used by 
young Eskimos in more advanced school grades; over fifty pupils, close 
to the normal age-grade pattern in the south, were brought in by plane 
to take regular academic work in the Duke of Edinburgh School 
operated under the Province of Manitoba. 

Of the 150 youngsters who attended the Churchill schools, all but 
six will return at the beginning of the fall term in 1965, and accommoda- 
tion is being prepared for an additional 100 pupils. The total attendance 
for the 1965-66 term is expected to be 250; of these about 75 will under- 
take normal academic course work. 

In total, across the north, construction will begin or be completed 
on 95 classrooms and 476 beds (pupil residences) during the 1965-66 
fiscal year. New schools, using temporary facilities, were opened at Pine 
Point and Port Burwell during the year; permanent buildings will be 
erected in both of these places during 1965-66. The one-room schools 
at Tungsten and Wrigley in the Northwest Territories and Port-Nouveau- 
Quebec in Arctic Quebec, all of which were closed in 1963-64, were 
reopened for the 1964-65 term. 

School programs are adapted to the unusual background of northern 
youngsters. Number charts for use in mathematics (using groups of polar 
bears, seals and lemmings) and science charts were produced during 
the year. The third filmstrip in a series of four on “Government of the 
Northwest Territories” was completed. During the year practical pro- 
grams in industrial arts, homemaking and related activities were 
introduced to schools in the north on an experimental basis. These courses 
are planned to meet a wide range of needs from those of pupils who will 
engage in wage employment to those who will return to the traditional 
life on the land. Teaching programs in trapping and fur preparation, care 
and use of firearms, outboard motors, child care, soapstone carving, 
northern foods and clothing are a few of the topics in key with the 
northern setting. These programs are also useful for adult training pro- 
grams in the smaller northern communities. 

Experimental editions of physical education and social studies 
guides were prepared for teachers in the Eastern Arctic. In small settle- 
ment schools, physical training is usually confined to the classroom, or 
to games that can be played in the snow. The timing of the indoor exercise 
period must be considered so that overheated youngsters are not sent 
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directly into extremely cold temperatures; rhythmic exercise may include 
the traditional drum dances. The social studies guide suggests that 


teachers study and teach the local history of the settlements; individual 
booklets on each area will be written as research is completed. For 
teachers in the Mackenzie District, a Language Arts Curriculum Guide 
was printed. 

To prepare the teachers for living and teaching in the north, in- 
service training courses in mathematics were also held. Orientation 
courses in teaching English as a second language, social studies; mathe- 
matics and science were given in both Mackenzie and Arctic Districts. 

Lists of filmstrips, films and books and other instructional materials 
recommended for purchase were sent out to northern schools by the 
Audio-Visual and School Library Services. 

The need for adult education in the Northwest Territories is becom- 
ing more acute as settlements develop co-operatives and small businesses 
and new foods and health measures are introduced. A shortage of staff 
has hampered progress; courses at present are mainly conducted by 
teachers on a voluntary basis or by others in the settlement on contract. 
Instructors work with an interpreter to explain the meaning of English 
words; teaching kits, including an instructor’s manual, films, maps and 
pictures are supplied by the Adult Education Section. During the year 
three topics for adult study were chosen, and learners’ workbooks, using 
from 60 to 100 words from a 400-word basic English vocabulary were 
given to each member of the classes. The topics deal with current events 
(“The Northwest Territories of Canada’), teach new concepts (“The 
Family and Money”) or deal with the problems or interests of a group 
(“Co-operatives in the North’). 

Under the Vocational Education Program a total of 528 persons 
including 244 Eskimos and 100 Indians received training in courses that 
ranged from one-week courses in the basic skills necessary for livelihood 
in the north to courses covering a period of years at southern Canadian 
institutes of technology. Northwest Territories certificates for trade and 
proficiency were issued to 25 trainees on provincial or other accredited 
trade certification and to 25 others as a result of written examinations. 
Ten apprentices were enrolled in the Apprentice Training Program. 

In the academic field, 25 applications were approved for financial 
assistance to attend university; 13 of these successful applicants received 
both grants and loans. The total financial commitment for the year under 
Northwest Territories Financial Assistance for Higher Education was 
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$21,931, an increase of $3,320 over the first year of the program. Under 
the Canada Student Loans Act, passed in July 1964, nine applications 
totalling $9,000 were approved. 

The $800 Northwest Territories Scholarship was awarded to Mr. 
Bruce Melvin Florence of Yellowknife, N.W.T., who attended the 
University of British Columbia in the Faculty of Commerce during 
1964-65. The National Chapter of the Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire has offered 20 achievement awards of $25 each to students in 
secondary school grades. These will be made on the basis of achievement 
during the 1964-65 school year. 


Engineering 
Housing 


A number of families in the Northwest Territories, including Eskimo 
families, can afford housing under the National Housing Act at southern 
prices. These people, who are eligible for a first mortgage loan through 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, may get a second mortgage 
loan up to $2,000 from the territorial government; as of March 31, 
1965, seven loans have been made for a total of $11,148. 

The great majority of Eskimo families cannot afford to buy or 
maintain houses under the National Housing Act. In 1959 a program to 
provide housing began with a minimum house (280 square feet) and 
soon developed to include larger houses costing up to $7,000 for families 
able to pay for them. The government subsidizes each house in the amount 
of $1,000, regardless of cost; the balance is covered by the labour of the 
Eskimo buyer, by money borrowed from the Eskimo loan fund, or by 
cash. 

At the end of the year under review 800 houses had been built and 
at least another 1500 will be needed during the next three or four years. 

By mid-1964, it was evident that changes were needed in Eskimo 
housing policy, and in December, 1964, the Northern Administration 
Branch was granted approval in principle to put forward a subsidized 
rental scheme with a re-sale element. 

The original basic house was discontinued and a new house (the 
Angirraq) was designed to be manufactured under the low-cost housing 
plan. The Angirraq (with an area of 384 square feet) has a porch with 
built-in storage shelves, a washroom and sleeping quarters that are 
partitioned off from the main living area. 

Many ideas for the construction of the Angirraq came from the 
study of a test-model low-cost prefabricated house erected on the grounds 
of the National Research Council. New and simple prefabrication 
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techniques have produced a house that is larger, more pleasing to the 
eye and less costly ($2400 F.O.B. at Montreal). 

Low-cost housing units were bought in bulk by the Engineering 
Division. On an experimental basis, material for conventional houses to 
be built by the Eskimos themselves, was purchased in addition to the pre- 
fabricated units. Houses purchased during the year (as well as schools, 
garages and warehouses) are either on site or stockpiled in Montreal 
awaiting shipment; construction work on these will go ahead in 1965S. 

A general housing survey throughout the north was begun under the 
direction of the Branch Housing Administrator in January, 1965. 


Community planning 


The basic information for settlement planning includes topographical 
plans (on a scale of 1” — 100’ with 5’ contours showing all physical 
and cultural features), weather data and the collection of terrain and 
soil information. 

At the end of the current year sixty sites in the north had been 
mapped in detail; terrain and soil analysis had been completed for forty- 
one. Engineering consultants’ reports were prepared for twenty-five sites; 
thirteen of these include town planning and twelve deal only with servic- 
ing (water supply, sewage and garbage disposal). 

At the Pine Point settlement, planning and development were 
virtually completed; the redevelopment of Hay River proceeded well, with 
the construction of houses and additional roads and streets in the new 
townsite. 

Plans are continuing to standardize electrical services throughout 
the north. Community freezers are also being standardized so that freezer 
units will be interchangeable, and ready for emergency installation and 
use. 

A large fish-freezing plant was purchased and shipped to Wellington 
Bay for operation there; seven plug-unit freezers (for use in fish freezing) 
were produced and sent to the Eastern Arctic. 

In certain northern settlements the Department continued to sell 
fuel oil to the Hudson’s Bay Company for distribution to private con- 
sumers; one major oil company is continuing studies of the economies of 
sale, delivery and storage of bulk oil in northern communities. 

At Bellin (Payne Bay), Pangnirtung, Pond Inlet, Arctic Bay and 
Grise Fiord, plans are underway for the Department of Transport to 
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install radio beacons during the 1965 construction season. Beacons are 
being installed at Povungnituk and Saglouc by a private company. 

Under the Eskimo Small Boats Assistance Plan, five boats purchased 
by Eskimo fishermen, were shipped to their owners. In the summer season, 
1965, another twenty boats will be delivered. 


Maintenance and Research 


At Frobisher Bay various government activities are now being com- 
bined under single departments. The former United States Strategic Air 
Command complex has been occupied by federal departments in keeping 
with direction from the Treasury Board. All departmental equipment and 
vehicles (with the exception of one light vehicle and a fire-fighting vehicle 
kept for emergency use at Apex Hill) are housed in the federal complex. 

The Department of Transport is the agency for the repair of federal 
equipment and vehicles. Standardization by make or type of vehicle for 
large northern settlements was discussed, and Frobisher Bay has been 
selected as the pilot for the project. Specifications were prepared for 
approximately 95 pieces of construction and mechanical equipment and 
vehicles. 

During 1965, the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources is expected to take full responsibility as the agency for the 
maintenance and janitorial services of all federal buildings, and for all 
stores requirements — except items exclusive to any department such 
as drugs and surgical instruments to National Health and Welfare. 

The Department assumed the responsibility for the delivery of pot- 
able water and collection of garbage and sewage for the entire settlement 
during 1964. Beginning in 1965, these services will be performed by 
contract. 

Frobisher Bay is the site of an experimental piped water and sewage 
system to be installed during 1965. Both water and sewage will be 
recirculated continuously in loops; heat will be added by means of coils 
in tanks (also in the loops) to keep each medium above freezing. A 
plastic-coated aluminum pipe with Victaulic fittings will be tried for the 
recirculation lines, and both will be enclosed in a nestable corrugated 
steel culvert-type pipe for protection against damage and ease of access 
to the piping inside. Test variations in the installation will be made — 
such as burial of a section in the ground, partial burial and complete 
exposure to the air. 
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At Cape Dorset, an experimental recirculating sewage system in- 
stalled in the new three-classroom school has proved most satisfactory 
from the public health point of view. 


Roads and Buildings 


Among the responsibilities of the Engineering Division are the con- 
struction and maintenance of buildings and roads. In the Yukon the 
spring thaw sent many streams on new courses, causing considerabie 
damage to roadbeds and buildings. 

A large section of Dawson was inundated by the overflow of the 
Yukon River and heavy washout and erosion damage on the Stewart 
Crossing to Dawson Highway increased repair work for the maintenance 
crews. 

On the Whitehorse-Keno Highway, 21.3 miles of reconstruction 
were completed; culverts and guide rails were installed at several locations 
(including 1100 feet on Two-Mile Hill at Whitehorse) and four bridge 
site surveys were carried out. 

Five bridges were replaced during the year on the Canol Road. Con- 
struction work continued on the Watson Lake to Ross River road. Bridges 
on the Nahanni Range Road were inspected and reinforced to bring the 
bridges up to minimum loading strength for summer traffic. 

New building construction begun in 1964 in the Yukon was virtually 
complete. Consultants were appointed to carry out the design for a jail in 
Whitehorse. 

In the Northwest Territories general maintenance was carried out 
on all highways. A section of the Fort Smith Highway (from the Hay 
River Highway to the junction of the Pine Point Highway) was com- 
pleted; the work included the construction of highway bridges over the 
Hay River and the Buffalo River, as well as three minor bridges. The 
14-mile Pine Point Highway was completed. 

Location surveys were finished on the proposed Mackenzie Highway 
extension to Fort Simpson. Right-of-way clearing between Mile 38 and 
Fort Smith on the Fort Smith Highway was completed. The location 
survey for a proposed road from Pine Point to Fort Resolution was car- 
ried out. Access roads were built around the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Island in Rae to bring water and sewer services to the residences. 

Between May 29th, 1964 and November 16th, 1964, the MV 
“Johnny Berens” ferry across the Mackenzie River near Fort Providence 
made 7,438 trips carrying 7,788 vehicles. 


Resources 
Mining, Oil, and Gas 


The extensive high-grade iron ore deposits (estimated at 127.7 
million tons) on northern Baffin Island were discovered in 1962. 

During the past two years, exploratory work on the site included 
geophysical surveys, drilling, surface sampling, the partial construction 
of a 30-mile tote road and a 2700-foot airstrip at the Mary River base 
camp. Ground surveys were made for access roads and a railroad be- 
tween Mary River base camp and the excellent potential harbour site 
at Milne Inlet; for the harbour, dock and ore-loading facilities at Milne 
Inlet; and for the power and ancillary townsite services at both Mary 
River and Milne Inlet. 

Feasibility studies will continue until January 31, 1966, when a 
full report will be made. The present annual production estimate is 
1,500,000 to 2,500,000 long tons of ore, grading about 68 per cent Fe. 
If the studies show that it is economically sound to develop the iron 
deposits, the ore would be shipped out with ice-breaker assistance during 
a twelve-week summer season. During the year application for assistance 
to build airstrips at Mary River and Milne Inlet on Baffin Island were 
received by the Department from Baffin Land Iron Mines Limited; as- 
sistance was recommended totalling $40,000. 

The Baffin Island ore deposits are the most significant of the newer 
mineral discoveries in the north; other properties being intensively ex- 
plored are a copper deposit near Whitehorse and a lead-zinc property 
near Ross River in the Yukon. Studies on transportation problems were 
made of the large iron property in the Snake River area of the Yukon. 

Exploration and claim staking increased in the Northwest Terri- 
tories; the main centres of activity have been the south shore of Great 
Slave Lake, the Coronation Gulf and Bathurst Inlet areas and the area 
immediately surrounding Yellowknife. In the Yukon, exploration com- 
panies were active in the Dawson, Mount Nansen, Vangorda Creek and 
Keno Hill areas. 

1, 


Hoar frost on rig as drilling operations continue by night at Winter Harbour, N.W.T. 
on Melville Island. 
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The Department spent $2,647,748.00 in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories for the construction of roads to encourage development in 
areas of favourable resource potential. Grants were also provided to each 
territory to assist resource development companies in building low stan- 
dard roads into promising areas. The Tote Trails program, administered 
by Commissioners in each territory, gave assistance to twelve companies; 
the total expenditure was $63,406.82. 

Gold still accounts for the highest percentage of the Northwest 
Territories mining dollar; lead and zinc are expected to move ahead of 
gold within the next two years. Silver leads in the Yukon, followed by 
lead and zinc. 

During the year, government assistance programs for mining in the 
north had an active year. The Prospectors’ Assistance Program which 
provides financial assistance up to a maximum of $30,000 in each ter- 
ritory, attracted the largest number of participants since the program 
began in 1962. 

An assaying service was provided to prospectors and exploration 
companies by the Yellowknife Assay Office; a subsidized assay service 
was also provided in the Yukon. Funds to help build low standard roads 
into mining properties were provided by the Tote Trail Assistance 
Program. 

The Department’s inspection services carried out safety inspections 
at mines, oil well drilling rigs and other industries. Training in mine rescue 
work and first aid were given in both territories; dust and ventilation 
surveys were made by departmental engineers to assist in the control 
of the silicosis problem in mines. 

In oil and gas exploration, acreage off-shore from Canada’s coasts 
covered by federal oil and gas permits rose to a record high of approxi- 
mately 140 million acres by the end of 1964; this figure is more than three 
times the total (approximately 40 million acres) at the end of the previous 
year. The upward trend in off-shore activity continued into 1965. 

The keen interest in the oil and gas possibilities of the continental 
Shelf off Canada’s coasts is a relatively new development. Off-shore 
geophysical exploratory work has been carried out off both the east 
and west coasts for the past few years; off-shore exploration is expected 
to move ahead to the drilling stage in the near future. 

Off-shore activities are giving rise to problems that involve a number 
of federal agencies, and to meet the need for co-operation between these 
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agencies and industry, the Resources Division has undertaken a co- 
ordination function to ease operations as much as possible. 

In the Yukon and Northwest Territories 18 exploratory wells were 
completed during 1964 with a total footage drilled in excess of 113 
thousand feet — an all-time record high. Three of the new wells were 
completed as gas discoveries: one is located in the southwestern part of 
the Northwest Territories close to the Northwest Territories-British 
Columbia border; another in the north central part of the Yukon in the 
Eagle Plain; and a third in the southwestern part of the Yukon in the 
Beaver River area. 

Exploratory activity in the territories is expected to continue on 
its upward trend into 1965, with increasing emphasis on areas in the 
northern part of the mainland. 


Land 


In the Yukon Territory, the disposal of land, with responsibility 
and administration at the local level continues to work well. During the 
year, the assignment of leases and agreements of sale registered amounted 
to 27, a slight increase over the previous year. 

In the townsite of Watson Lake, extensive replanning and additions 
to the townsite will provide several weeks’ work for the field survey 
party during the summer of 1965. Whitehorse and Beaver Creek were 
the other main centres of public interest. 

A firm of surveyors has been established in Whitehorse; the number 
of surveys previously carried out for this Department by Mines and 
Technical Surveys has been substantially reduced. The transfer of re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of the Alaska Highway system from 
National Defence to Public Works made a considerable number of 
changes in the parcels of land reserved in connection with the main- 
tenance of the highway. 


During the year, 14 parcels of land were purchased or otherwise 
acquired by the Department. 


Revenue from the administration of lands from the territory totalled 
$59,762.19 of which $31,278.70 is accounted for in this report; the 
balance ($28,483.49) represents revenue from lots sold by the govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory in the subdivisions under its management 
and control. 
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The trend of Yukon land use is shown by the following breakdown 
of the various types of leases in force: 
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As yet no degree of decentralization in land administration has 
been achieved in the Northwest Territories. Applications for the lease 
or purchase of land are considered and all necessary papers are pre- 
pared in the Resources Division, Ottawa. 

In the new Hay River townsite, the commercial and shopping area 
has been relocated because of permafrost and drainage problems. The 
demand for residential lots has been sufficient that the town council has 
applied for an additional 25 acres of land; ten acres will be subdivided 
for residential use in 1965 and the balance will be kept by the town for 
future expansion. In the new area, responsibility for planning, survey, 
road construction and the installation of other services rests with the 
town authorities. 


At Pine Point the townsite centre was considerably improved by 
re-planning the shopping and commercial area. Surveys are expected to 
be finished in time to permit the construction of buildings during the 
1965 season. 

Townsites were planned at Holman Island, Spence Bay, Whale 
Cove, Coral Harbour, Pond Inlet and Pangnirtung; subdivision surveys 
are being undertaken in 1965. 

Cattle ranchers have shown interest in the possibilities of grazing 
in the Northwest Territories. Arrangements for a comprehensive study 
of spacious grass lands in the Slave River area have been made with 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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The number of leases, agreements and other land privileges in 
force is comparable with the previous year’s figures. The breakdown 
of the total of 398 leases in effect indicates the following land use: 
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Assignments registered during the year amounted to 17, and the 
total number of leasehold mortgages registered is now 51. During the 
year 17 parcels of land in the Northwest Territories were purchased 
or otherwise acquired by the Department. 

Revenue from the administration of territorial lands in the North- 
west Territories amounted to $67,181.41. 


Forests 


Modern forest management and fire control is carried out in the 
Yukon by the Yukon Forest Service. 

The 1964 fire season in the Yukon was the lightest on record; 
twenty-five fires burned a total of 480 acres. During the season, two 
new fire look-outs were completed and access roads were improved. 
The support of a Super-Cub Aircraft was added to the seven look-outs 
now in operation; the plane greatly improved the Yukon Forest Service 
detection system. 


Timber production figures for the Yukon are: 
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In the Northwest Territories, the 1964 fire season was one of 
the worst on record. The Mackenzie Forest Service, in charge of fire 
control in the Northwest Territories and Wood Buffalo National Park, 
reported 169 fires burning 470,484 acres of Crown forests. 

The Mackenzie Forest Service carries out forest management pro- 


grams in the Northwest Territories. Timber production figures for the 
Mackenzie District are: 
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Economic Development 


For centuries the Eskimo people have taken their living from the 
natural resources of the arctic seas and barrenlands; to-day old skills are 
being combined with modern commercial techniques to develop the 
economy of the north. 

At Whale Cove on the west coast of Hudson Bay, more than 30,000 
pounds of whale and seal meat were brought in by Eskimo hunters and 
canned during the 1964 season. The food was distributed for sale in 
northern settlements, and the by-products were processed as dog food. 
Specialty foods with added seasoning (pickled muktuk, muktuk sausage 
and seal meatballs) were tested on southern markets with encouraging 
results. For the 1965 season the quota for the Whale Cove operation is 150 
white whale and 1800 pounds of seal meat; plans for a permanent can- 
nery have been approved and construction is expected to begin in 1966. 

The harp seal, on its migration route close to Port Burwell, N.W.T., 
provided the settlement with a thriving industry. With the help of a 
departmental projects officer, members of the Eskimo co-operative took 
a record catch of 1,928 seals, using seal nets and traps. The price of 
sealskins is high, and the demand strong on the market. Most of the 
Port Burwell skins were sold to buyers; others were used by the handi- 
craft industry to make stuffed sealskin animals, slippers and mukluks 
for the southern market. The seal meat was used locally. The sealing 
project provided both food and revenue to the community; welfare pay- 
ments (except in one case of a disabled person) were unnecessary. 

During the 1964 season, a new char fishing industry was established 
at Daly Bay, on the north west coast of Hudson Bay. Although the 
returns were disappointing during the first fishing season (due in part 
to adverse weather conditions), projects officers anticipate that the in- 
dustry will become a major source of income for the Eskimo community. 
The quota for the Daly Bay fishery for the 1965 season is 25,000 
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pounds of Arctic char. The fish will be canned; 35,000 cans will be 
exported to markets in the south, and 3,000 held for local sale. 

The cycle of the Arctic fox was at a periodic low during the year. 
In the Rankin Inlet area only about 800 fox pelts were traded compared 
to nearly 1,800 in 1963-64. Lower prices were paid for the white fox 
pelts — on an average of $9.00 as compared with $15.00 last season. 

Offsetting the lower income from furs, an active arts and crafts 
program uncovered a latent talent for carving in soapstone among the 
hunters of the Central Keewatin. The Inland Eskimos had seen their 
livelihood diminish with the dwindling herds of caribou; their excellent 
carvings gave them a sense of achievement as well as financial returns. 

In November, 1964, the first major exhibition of Keewatin carving 
was sponsored by the Winnipeg Art Gallery in the Winnipeg International 
Airport; the show was well reviewed by critics and established the repu- 
tations of the Baker Lake group. During 1965, an estimated $60,000 
will be earned by the community from carvings and handicrafts. 

Successful arts and crafts programs were also held in Rankin Inlet, 
and to a lesser extent, at Whale Cove. A new form of art was developed 
at Rankin Inlet, where Eskimo craftsmen experimented with ceramics 
and pottery, fashioned from local clay. 

The continuous demand for hand-made sealskin “Ookpiks” from 
Fort Chimo gave full employment to the nimble fingers of handicraft 
workers in the Arctic Quebec settlement. Royalties from the sale of Ookpik 
novelties — jewellry, clothing items — combined with profits from the 
char fishery to clear loans off the books of the Fort Chimo Co-operative 
Association. 

A second novelty — ‘Sikusi’ — an ice worm fashioned from marten 
and fisher tails, was designed and is being produced in quantity at Tuktoy- 
aktuk in the Western Arctic. The furry creation is being sold on the 
southern market, and licensing arrangements have already been signed 
for its commercial reproduction in several forms. 

During the year a record volume of handicrafts from Eskimo co- 
operatives (amounting to more than $100,000) were marketed through 
the craft distribution centre in Ottawa. 

Twenty-one co-operative organizations in the north now produce 
arts and crafts and carry out programs of resource harvesting. The 
carvings and prints of the Cape Dorset Co-operative have achieved in- 
ternational recognition. 
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During the year a new co-operative was formed at Payne Bay in 
Arctic Quebec: the starting activity was an Arctic char fishery. At Fort 
Resolution in the Mackenzie District, a co-operative for local Métis and 
Indians was developed by an officer of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, under contract to the Northwest Territories Council. The co- 
operative will make use of local timber in the area for milling purposes 
and carry out other co-operative and community development work. 

Other programs, such as experimental trapping in the Keewatin, 
are being tried to improve the economy of Arctic communities. The 
possible development by private enterprise of the rich iron ore fields on 
northern Baffin Island may result in greater wage employment for Eskimo 
people in the area. 

In the Mackenzie, more than 5,000 tourists (the number predicted 
for the 1964 season) flew into northern fishing camps, or travelled along 
the Mackenzie Highway. Increased tourist accommodation, improved 
highways and airfields are expected to attract even more visitors to the 
territories in 1965. Twenty-three new applications for land leases to 
build tourist lodges and related facilities are now on record. A new 
sports fishing lodge on Great Bear Lake was completed and is expected 
to begin operation in 1965. One new camp will be open for the summer 
of 1965 at the east end of Great Slave Lake. 

During the year, big game hunting was opened to non-resident 
hunters in the Mackenzie Mountains; six outfitters have been licensed 
to conduct big game hunting parties into the region in the 1965 season. 

The launching of a 104-passenger cruise boat to travel the Mac- 
kenzie River from Hay River to Inuvik has been postponed for approxi- 
mately one year; the luxury cruiser “Arctic Dawn” operated by Arctic 
Circle Cruises Ltd., of Edmonton, is now expected to begin her tours 
in August 1966. 

At the February 1965 session of the Council of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, the Ordinance Respecting Travel, Tourist Establishment and 
Outdoor Recreation was passed. The ordinance and regulations were 
designed to control the orderly development of tourism in the Northwest 
Territories. 

During the year, publicity and promotional tours were sponsored 
for writers in three areas to stimulate the interest of travellers with a 
sense of adventure, and a curiosity about unknown, uncrowded places. 


Welfare 


Social Welfare measures for Eskimos in Canada are planned and 
provided by the Northern Welfare Service of the Department; it has a 
similar responsibility to persons in the Northwest Territories who come 
under the jurisdiction of the Government of the Northwest Territories. 

In general terms, the Service assists individuals and families — 
especially those who find themselves in serious financial and social dif- 
ficulties. This assistance includes measures to counter special problems 
affecting the social and cultural development of northern groups and 
communities. 

The programs are operated by a field staff under the direction of 
two District Welfare Superintendents. Professional social workers are 
located at six regional centres and in five other communities. In smaller 
centres, programs may be carried out by teachers, administrators or 
other officers of the Department. 

Northern Canadians receive aid in the same manner and in the 
same amounts as other residents of Canada under federal programs such 
as Family Allowances, Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance, Blind and 
Disabled Persons Allowances. The Social Assistance program provides 
food, clothing and shelter for those who are in temporary financial 
distress. The amount of social assistance for which any person is eligible 
is the difference between what he can obtain from all sources (including 
wages, and the sale of skins and crafts) and the value of country food, 
and what is required to maintain himself and his dependents at a level 
which safeguards health and permits normal growth and development. 

Children, whose parents are temporarily unable to look after them 
or who are neglected, are cared for through boarding homes, foster homes 
and Children’s Receiving Homes. Small institutions are located at Fro- 
bisher Bay, Fort Smith, Yellowknife, and Churchill. Special services for 
unmarried mothers, the maintenance of children of unmarried mothers 
and adoption services are also provided. 
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A small home for the aged was maintained at Aklavik and services 
in institutions were purchased at several locations in the territories from 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches. Care of the aged was also 
provided through boarding homes. 

The social problems of hospital patients, and particularly of Eskimos 
in hospital in the south, are eased by a number of services. Communica- 
tion is established between the patient and his family in the north through 
letters, tape-recorded messages and the CBC Northern Service. Photo- 
graphs of the patient and quarterly reports from the hospital are sent 
to relatives, with more frequent reports in the case of serious illness. 
When a patient is discharged, arrangements are made to provide con- 
tinuing medical attention as required; if the patient is disabled, he is 
cared for in a rehabilitation centre, either in the south or close to his 
home settlement. 

Patients are returned to their families as soon as possible. Transit 
centres for home-coming Eskimo patients are operated at Frobisher Bay, 
Churchill, Fort Chimo, Yellowknife, Cambridge Bay and Inuvik; on 
occasion, privately-operated facilities in the provinces are used. 

At Frobisher Bay, the activities of the Rehabilitation Centre were 
curtailed and commercial projects were discontinued; the centre at Inuvik 
continued to operate on a reduced scale. With development of economic 
programs by the Industrial Division and increased opportunities for 
employment in the north, the need for commercial projects under the 
rehabilitation program has become less. Emphasis was shifted from pro- 
jects to group counselling and community activities. 

Community welfare services assist Eskimo communities as a whole 
— or groups within these communities — to deal with local social 
problems such as unemployment, alcoholism, delinquency and poor 
housing. 

During 1964-65, low-cost houses were provided for 150 Eskimo 
families in the Eastern Arctic and 75 families in the Mackenzie District. 
Approximately 1500 Eskimos cannot provide housing adequate for their 
families; the Department plans to build houses for these people over a 
five-year period. To date, about 340 welfare houses have been built; 
another 40 have been planned for 1965-66. 

For some time, every encouragement has been given to local Eskimo 
Councils to play a role in community development. Without funds, the 
Councils have acted mainly as advisory boards to the Area Administrator. 
On April Ist, 1965, with the establishment of a Community Development 
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Fund, $82,500 for community development was budgeted among a 
number of settlements in the Arctic District, and $17,500 among similar 
communities in the Mackenzie District. Local Eskimo Councils will move 
forward from their advisory role to take a dominant part in deciding how 
the money should be used to relieve the problems of their community 
life. 

The total cost of any project must be at least 80 per cent labour 
cost. Among the projects for the physical improvement of the settlement 
are water and sewage services, the construction of natural (permafrost) 
refrigerators, dog pounds, trail cabins and bridges. Economic develop- 
ment projects initiated locally include soapstone mining, fishing and the 
manufacture of fur tumble drums. The fie!d staff agree that the program 
has been extremely valuable in stimulating community initiative. 

In the Linguistics Services of the Welfare Division, the Eskimo 
language course was in its second year of preparation and sufficiently 
advanced to be used for the instruction of new Northern Service Officers. 
During the year 125 hours of instruction were given by the Welfare 
Division staff. 

An Eskimo dictionary and a grammar, written in the new orthog- 
raphy of the Eskimo language, were also in preparation. The orthography 
is a scientifically based method of writing the language using Roman 
letters. It will eventually replace the syllabic writing of the Eastern Arctic 
and provide a uniform written language throughout the Canadian Arctic. 

The “Q-Book”, an Eskimo book of information that discusses such 
subjects as health, education, the care of firearms, wills, banking and 
the preparation of food was published early in 1964. During the year 
under review 3,400 copies were distributed free of charge to Eskimo 
families in the north. The “Q-Book” was written in syllabics, English 
and the new orthography: many letters have been received from the north 
praising the publication, and commenting on its wealth of useful in- 
formation. 

A comprehensive corrections program has been approved in both 
the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. The maximum use of adult 
and juvenile probation service, maximum-medium security prisons, mini- 
mum security camps, juvenile detention units and after-care services 
will be included. 

During the year a firm of architects completed plans for the medium 
security prisons and preparations were made to call for tenders for their 
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construction; each of the prisons will have a capacity for 40 inmates. 
Construction will be completed early in 1966. 

The Yukon Territory appointed its first probation officer and the 
Northwest Territories Council advertised for an officer to inaugurate 
the service in the Northwest Territories. 

Minimum security camps and units for the detention of juvenile 
delinquents will be established during 1965-66. 
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In August, 1964, an underwater archaelogical team recovered the remains of an oak 
and pine bateau from Lake Huron at St. Joseph’s Island. The bateau probably carried 
supplies into Fort Saint Joseph 150 years ago. 


Historic Resources 


At the beginning of summer, 1964, staff at the Fortress of Louis- 
bourg estimated that 60,000 people would visit the site during the holiday 
season; at the end of September, despite unusually wet weather, the 
figure had passed the 100,000 mark. Visitors (at the rate of 750 a day) 
examined displays in the Louisbourg Museum and on a raised wooden 
walkway entered the ruins of the Chateau Saint-Louis through a door 
cut above the Governor’s Wing. They passed through various rooms as 
far as the Sacristy and Chaplain’s quarters on the elevated walk and 
watched excavation work in progress. 

The attendance figures indicate the lively interest of Canadians in 
their historic past and in Louisbourg itself, one of the most extensive 
restoration programs in the world. 

To all but those actually engaged in the vast and complex operation, 
progress must appear slow. Months of archaeological research on the 
site must be related to historical research carried on in libraries and 
archives in Canada as well as in France and England. Pieces of pottery 
and glass are identified; original French-cut stones (nearly 1,000 of these 
have been excavated to date) are photographed, studied and set aside 
for use in the restoration. In the archaeological laboratory priority is 
given to artifacts that may shed light on the original structure of the 
King’s Bastion and the Chateau Saint-Louis. 

During the winter and spring, excavation and reconstruction work 
was continued under shelter, in spite of high winds and snow. The main 
construction project during the year under review was the restoration 
of the left wall of the Fortress, looking out to sea from the King’s Bastion. 
More than 100,000 cubic feet of masonry structure have been finished 
and the stone facing was pointed to give the appearance of age. 

Archaeological and historical research was concentrated on the 
Chateau Saint-Louis. From reports submitted early in 1965, a construc- 
tion plan for the Chateau is being prepared. Stone cutter trainees — 
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many of them former miners learning a new skill — cut sections through 
the existing walls of the Chateau Saint-Louis to remove original cut 
stones. This step is part of the final stage of archaeological investigation, 
as well as the initial stage of dismantling the foundation walls of the 
Chateau. 

In the old town behind the Fortress thirteen 20th-century houses, 
which had been expropriated, were dismantled as a winter works program. 
The wood debris was hauled away and burned, but masonry products 
were saved for further study and glass windows were salvaged for possible 
use in restored buildings. 

To meet the increasing public interest in Louisbourg, display and 
viewing sites were prepared for visitors. The glassed-in look-out points 
display exhibits and photographs. At Kennington Cove several miles 
down the coast from the Fortress, the viewing centre holds a three-panel 
woodcut illustrating the first seige of Louisbourg and a four-panel wood- 
cut of the 1758 assault. In the Royal Battery Information Centre a panel 
illustrates and describes the history of the Royal Battery; the King’s 
Bastion Centre mounts a model of the King’s Bastion directly in line with 
the panoramic view of the escarpment wall outside. The progress of the 
restoration program is illustrated with a model of buildings and fortifi- 
cations in the Park Headquarters Information Centre. 

Arrangements have been made to use the West Louisbourg School 
as a temporary visitor reception centre during the summer of 1965. 
Displays and photographs will be moved in when the school is vacated 
in June. 

Louisbourg is an outstanding example of the massive research 
programs that must be completed to lay the foundation for the authentic 
and lively presentation of Canadian history at historic spots. Background 
knowledge, clarified by visual displays and illustrations greatly enhances 
the value of historic restorations; with this concept in mind the Canadian 
Historic Sites Division is reorganizing its extensive museum program. 

At Lower Fort Garry, north of Winnipeg, a modern fire-proof 
museum with air-conditioning, humidity control, fumigating room and 
work shop was completed inside a replica of the original facade of an 
1874 Hudson’s Bay Company trading store (frame sheeting over poured 
concrete). Exhibits on the ground floor of the museum tell the story of 
the early fort which was built by the Hudson’s Bay Company about 
1832. It served as winter headquarters for part of the first detachment 
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of the North West Mounted Police. The first treaty between western 
Indian tribes and the Canadian government was signed at the fort in 
1871. 

On the second floor of the museum the best items of a very fine 
ethnological collection will be on display. The exhibit will illustrate the 
cultures of Indian tribes who lived in the northern territory served by 
the early Hudson’s Bay Company — an area extending from Hudson 
Bay to the Pacific Ocean. 

In all, the Canadian Historic Sites Division maintains twenty 
museums. The completely modern museum at Lower Fort Garry is the 
first step in an extensive program to revitalize museum facilities. 

A vast collection of items — ranging from cannons to coal scuttles 
— is being catalogued in detail for use in museum exhibits or restored 
buildings. More than 1,200 period items of military and civilian origin 
were acquired during the year. 

The program of archaeological research is also expanding. To meet 
the growing need for trained archaeologists a summer field school for 
university students was held at Fort Lennox at [e-aux-Noix in the 
Richelieu River. Ten students participated in this learn-while-you-work 
excavation program. 

The summer work at Fort Lennox resulted in the complete excava- 
tion of an 1814 garrison hospital, an 1816 cookhouse and an 1823 gun 
shed. Excavation work on an 1814 barracks and bakehouse were almost 
completed. The site yielded a rich collection of artifacts (piled in a row 
35 feet long and 6 feet high) for future cataloguing and study. 

On an experimental basis, a Gheom resistivity meter, a proton mag- 
netometer and a number of other instruments used to detect subterranean 
features, were tried at Fort Lennox and proved successful in locating 
the stone walls of the early British fort (c.1780) beneath the visible ruins 
of the later structure. One corner of this earlier fort was uncovered during 
the working season. 

At Fort Saint-Joseph near Sault Ste-Marie, an underwater search 
party from the Division, assisted by a team from the University of 
Torento, made a valuable discovery in bringing to the surface parts of 
a flat-bottomed “bateau”; the original “bateau” had probably carried 
supplies to the old fort 150 years ago. 

On the basis of the 1964 field season, underwater research and 
surveys with electronic equipment will be continued in 1965. Plans in- 
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clude the use of the resistivity meter for locating underground ruins at 
Signal Hill National Historic Park in St. John’s, Newfoundland and at 
Placentia in Newfoundland. 

On the Pacific Coast, the R.C.M.P. schooner “St. Roch” will be 
restored under an agreement between the federal government and the 
city of Vancouver. The “St. Roch” was the first vessel to navigate the 
Northwest Passage from west to east. The historic voyage was made in 
27/7 months under the late Superintendent Henry A. Larsen in 1940-42. 
The city of Vancouver acquired the “St. Roch” in 1954, and under the 
agreement will build a shelter to house the vessel. The Division will be 
responsible for the restoration program; marine specialists have been 
retained to assist with the complicated technical aspects of the work. 

At Sault Ste Marie, Ermatinger House — one of the oldest stone 
houses in Ontario — will be restored to its original condition by the 
city of Sault Ste Marie as part of an agreement entered into by the 
Department and the city of Sault Ste Marie in 1964. The house was 
built between 1815 and 1820 by Charles Ermatinger, an independent 
fur-trader; it will be used by the city as a museum. 

During the year the Department was also negotiating with the 
province of British Columbia in connection with Craigflower Manor in 
Victoria, and two early fur-trading buildings built in the 1860’s by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort St. James near Stewart Lake. 

In all cases, restoration of the historic buildings has been recom- 
mended by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 


The Parks 


From the flower-carpeted Alpine meadows of Mount Revelstoke 
in British Columbia to the picturesque sea-coast of Newfoundland, areas 
of scenic beauty and natural wonders are being preserved for all time in 
the National Parks of Canada. 

The dual responsibility of parks administrators and planners is to 
provide facilities for the increasing enjoyment and use of park lands and 
at the same time to protect irreplaceable nature features for future 
generations. 

For the first time in twenty years visitor attendance at the parks 
showed signs of levelling off during the year under review. The decline of 
2.6 per cent in the total figure was mainly the result of lower attendance 
at parks along the Trans-Canada Highway through the Canadian Rockies 
and Selkirks and in Point Pelee National Park in Ontario. While cool 
rainy weather no doubt affected the number of visitors, travel on the 
Trans-Canada Highway through the Rogers Pass may have temporarily 
levelled off. 

Although over-all attendance was down, the number of campers in 
the parks was 799,180 for the period ending December 31, 1964 — an 
increase of 8,405 over the corresponding period in 1963. Camping under 
canvas or with a trailer, relaxing, enjoying the natural beauty of the parks 
and outdoor activities continued to be primary attractions; facilities for 
camping were expanded and improved in many of the eighteen national 
parks during the year. 

Outstanding was the virtual completion of Phases 1 and 2 in 
Whistler’s Mountain Campground in Jasper National Park. Interior roads 
were gravelled and graded; in the trailer park, electricity, sewer and water 
services were available at 78 sites and in the camp area tent floors and 
wood-burning outdoor fireplaces were ready for use at 67 sites. When 
the development is complete a total of 629 sites for trailers and tents will 
be available. 

On Rustico Island in Prince Edward Island National Park a 148- 
site campground, serviced by water and sewer systems was opened for 
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the first time in the summer season, 1964. In Fundy, roads were laid out, 
a water reservoir completed and camping pads built in the new Chignecto 
camp for use in 1965. Over 80 per cent of the necessary clearing was 
finished for a new campground at Black Brook in Cape Breton Highlands 
Park. 

In Western Canada, a combination tent and trailer campground 
comprising 183 units was completed at Lake Louise in Banff National 
Park (except for some of the campground buildings which will be built 
in the summer of 1965) and used for the first time during the holiday 
season, 1964. Each pad accommodates a tent or a trailer up to 20 feet 
in length. An extension to the Two-Jack Lake Campground in Banff 
Park was also partially completed. 

Skiing facilities at Banff were improved to encourage more visitors 
to come to the park for outdoor recreation on a year-round basis. Two 
new T-bar lifts were opened by private operators — one at Mount 
Norquay and the other at Sunshine Lodge. At Jasper a T-bar lift was 
built in the Marmot basin and improvements were made to the skiing 
areas in Mount Revelstoke and Riding Mountain Parks. 

The objective of park policy is to encourage winter use of the 
parks without detriment to the prime scenic values. This policy permits 
good quality skiing developments on the basis of close co-operation be- 
tween government and private enterprise. Generally the maximum 
development of selected areas is encouraged as more desirable and effi- 
cient than a multiplicity of sites. 

As a general rule major skiing developments will be located near 
key access points and close to established or planned visitor service 
centres. The development of suitable sites requires over-all planning for 
maximum efficiency and team work between the Department and private 
enterprise. 

The long-range plans for the spacious western parks is to establish 
visitor services centres in areas of heavy use rather than services scattered 
at random along main routes of park trails. Like urban shopping centres, 
services will be grouped to include such amenities as a motel, restaurant, 
gas station, general store, coffee shop and camp area. In Banff the develop- 
ment of the Lower Lake Louise Visitor Services Centre was well under 
way during the year. The installation of water and sewer facilities was 
almost completed; the area was serviced with electric power. Redevelop- 
ment plans for Jasper Townsite in Jasper National Park and Waskesiu 
Townsite in Prince Albert National Park were also prepared by con- 
sultants. 
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Beyond the service areas, spacious wilderness zones will remain 
undeveloped. Campers who find recreation on solitary mountain trails will 
hike on foot and spend the night in primitive shelters. The zoning concept 
will keep scenic wilderness areas virtually unchanged for the enjoyment 
of future generations. The safeguarding of natural wonders within the 
parks also depends on the understanding and recognition of irreplaceable 
natural features. 

During the year a contract was let for the reconstruction of the 
Mount Revelstoke motor road with the work phased over a two-year 
period. In order to expedite the work and because provision of detours is 
virtually impossible, the road will be closed to the public during the period 
of reconstruction. On completion of the road the summit area will be 
developed for day-use activities with the emphasis on nature interpreta- 
tion. Visitors will be told about the vulnerable nature of the alpine 
meadows, formed over the centuries from dead organic matter. The 
network of peaty organic terrain can easily be broken by a hiker’s path, 
exposing the fibrous soil to further damage from water and wind erosion. 

In Atlantic coastal parks and particularly Cape Breton Highlands 
an interesting natural feature is the “barachois” beaches. Rounded stones 
tossed on shore by waves and ice have developed a growth of moss and 
lichens several centuries old. The pioneer vegetation of plants colonizing 
on a barren area provides an unusual opportunity to study conditions 
that have evolved in a relatively short time. 

At Point Pelee — a triangular sandspit shaped by the water currents 
in Lake Erie — a vital nature feature is the transition zone between forest 
and beach. The area supports a wealth of plant life of both forest and 
beach origin which acts as a stabilizing influence to maintain the sandspit 
against wind and wave action. 

At Glacier National Park a reconnaissance survey was undertaken 
preparatory to estimating the cost of making the Nakimu Caves available 
for visitors. The caves stretch for half a mile into Cougar Mountain. An 
underground waterfall pours across a rocky ledge, and moon milk — a 
Stalactite deposit — glows on areas of the cavern walls. The caves are 
the largest in Canada and vary in size from spacious caverns 75 feet high 
to a low confined passage known as “Fat Man’s Misery”. 

The management of park resources includes that of wildlife native 
to the area. Wide-ranging Wood Buffalo National Park — an area of 
17,300 square miles straddling the border of the Northwest Territories 
and the Province of Alberta — is the habitat of two species of wildlife 
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now in danger of extinction. The whooping crane, whose only known wild 
nesting ground is the park, has been on the borderline of survival for 
half a century. In recent years a serious outbreak of anthrax threatens 
the herds of wood buffalo. Selected healthy animals will be moved out 
of the area to Elk Island National Park as breeding stock to preserve the 
herd. 

To make a serious study of park lands, their evolution, nature 
features and wildlife, an intensified program of research and interpreta- 
tion has been under discussion. High priority on the program would go 
to the appointment of permanent naturalists to live in parks all the year. 
Their observations and studies would provide information on wildlife as 
well as on park history and the evolution and preservation of nature 
features. 

In summer months permanent naturalists would be assisted by 
seasonal naturalists in interpreting the nature of the park to visitors. 
Exhibits at nature centres will show how the physical features of the 
parks were formed and explain why certain plants and animals are found 
there and how they live together in natural balance. Plans for the first 
nature centre have been approved for Point Pelee National Park. An 
understanding and appreciation of nature would appear to be the key 
both to present enjoyment and conservation for future generations. 

Arrangements were made for the transfer by Nova Scotia to Canada 
of an area of 140 square miles of lake, river and forest country sur- 
rounding Kejimkujik Lake in the south-western part of the province for 
the purposes of a new national park. The Department carried out a survey 
of possible park activities and a preliminary long-range development plan 
was prepared and approved. As a result, a three-year program is now 
under way designed to provide basic facilities for visitors and for opera- 
tion and maintenance by the summer of 1967 when it is planned to 
formally open the park to the public. This three-year program will involve 
an expenditure of about four million dollars. 

Park planners are concerned that the national parks system still 
does not include outstanding examples of a number of the major regions 
of Canada. One notable gap is a park, representative of the prairie Jand 
of the west. An agreement was reached with the Government of Sas- 
katchewan providing for a joint investigation of several possible sites. 
Similar co-operative surveys to designate possible sites for new national 
parks were carried out in two other provinces; additional surveys will be 
made as provincial governments express an interest. 


Wildlife 


By 1970, the program to maintain wetlands for waterfowl should 
be the major item in the budget of the Canadian Wildlife Service. 

The problem of retaining waterfowl habitat is critical. About 70 
per cent of the continent’s most hunted ducks nest and raise their young 
on the marshes, sloughs and potholes of the Canadian prairies. Seasons 
of natural drought are difficult enough for waterfowl: the permanent 
drainage of vital wetlands for agricultural, industrial, or residential pur- 
poses would drastically reduce this valuable resource. The solution is to 
see that wetlands in their natural state are of economic value to their 
owners. About 4 million acres of land that holds water even in years of 
drought should be preserved. 

For two years the Wildlife Service has worked on a pilot project 
to lease wetlands from prairie farmers. During the initial stages of the 
program, a number of farmers in each of the three prairie provinces were 
approached and in about 75 per cent of the cases they agreed to sign 
a wetlands agreement. The contracts deal with quarter sections; the land- 
owner guarantees not to drain, fill, or burn vegetation around his wetlands 
for twenty years in return for cash payments based on the value of the 
surrounding land. 

At the end of the year under review, the program was still on an 
exploratory basis and involved about 50 agreements. Methods of dealing 
with the different land tenure systems in each of the three prairie provinces 
had to be worked out, staff requirements estimated and techniques 
developed to measure the extent and value of the wetlands involved. The 
next step in the program will be to determine administrative costs. During 
the summer of 1965, field staff will record the time and cost to negotiate 
agreements with a cross-section of prairie landowners. 

Ducks in agricultural lands sometimes cause serious damage to grain 
crops, cutting back the margin of profit. Much has been done to develop 
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techniques to reduce these losses. Wildlife officials will continue to work 
closely with landowners, informing them of up-to-date methods of crop 
protection. 

Leases and contracts will not be the only means of preserving wet- 
lands. Some wetlands may be purchased if this seems the only effective 
way of preserving large areas of which a number of landowners each 
owns a part. This phase of the program will be more important in areas 
other than the prairie provinces. 

A second major study is of the impact of biocides on wildlife. In the 
summer of 1964 the Canadian Wildlife Service carried out the first phase 
of an investigation of the effect on wildlife of spray operations against 
the spruce budworm in New Brunswick. 

Although the organic phosphate spray used, phosphamidon, was 
only 1/250 as toxic to fish as was DDT, it was found to have serious 
effects on the bird populations. During the summer of 1965, spraying 
will be done on an experimental basis, using ten different patterns, varying 
the concentrations of the biocide and the times of day that sprays are 
applied. A supplementary penetrant will also be used. From the results, a 
format will be developed for all subsequent investigations of forest spray- 
wildlife problems. 

The use of dieldrin for grasshopper control in the Prairie Provinces 
has been largely discontinued, but the possible effects on waterfowl of 
residues from its previous use are being investigated. 

In 1964, facilities became available to determine biocide residues 
in wildlife tissues, and early in 1965 a start was made on monitoring 
wildlife species for pesticide residues on a nation-wide scale. The Cana- 
dian Wildlife Service’s National Registry of Pesticide Residues in Wildlife 
Tissues now contains the results of nearly 2,000 analyses of pesticide 
residues in fish and wildlife tissues received from university research 
councils and other government agencies. 

The reduction of the bird hazard at airports has continued to be an 
important challenge. The Canadian Wildlife Service directs the biological 
aspects of the program; the co-ordinating agency, with the Department 
of Transport and major airlines, is the National Research Council. 

The situation is urgent. Bird strikes can mean the loss of human 
life — although they have not caused casualties in Canada — and damage 
counted in millions of dollars; a large bird sucked into a $200,000 jet 
engine can reduce it to scrap. 
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The most effective long-term solution is to make airports as un- 
attractive as possible to problem species. During 1964, garbage dumps 
at several major airports were covered over; trees, hedges and shrubs 
were cleared away; ditches were cleaned and ponds drained. Control of 
grass height is important. If it is too long it will provide cover for field 
mice or rabbits, which in turn would attract owls and hawks; if it is too 
short it makes an attractive resting place for gulls and waders. 

Tape-recorded bird distress calls played over a loudspeaker system 
at airport runways have moved starlings and some species of gulls; ducks 
do not always react to the recorded calls. Exploding shotgun shells, flares, 
and revolving searchlights used by a wildlife officer on constant duty 
have proved most effective. At Vancouver International Airport some 
200 owls were trapped along the runways during the summer of 1964. 

The study of the bird hazard to aircraft has expanded to include 
the tracing of bird movements on radar screens. Major bird migrations 
are being studied so that pilots can be warned of the location movement 
of large flights of geese, cranes or swans that could cause serious damage 
to aircraft. 

Records for the first three months of 1965 reveal that the number 
of bird strikes on aircraft has been significantly reduced by measures 
taken to date. 

In the Northwest Territories, the Yukon and the National Parks, 
the Canadian Wildlife Service carries out research basic to the manage- 
ment of wildlife in those areas. 

In the North, a range-wide census in 1955 revealed that barren- 
ground caribou herds had declined to about 279,000 animals from 
672,000 in 1949. At one time the population was probably as high as 
two to three million animals. Studies revealed several disturbing factors; 
migration routes appeared to have become more nomadic and erratic — 
a characteristic of many declining mammal populations; the reproduction 
rate seemed abnormally low (from 14 per cent downward to 4 per cent 
in some herds); in herds subjected to heavy hunting the annual kill often 
exceeded the calf crop. With further losses to predators, disease and 
accidents, the caribou population declined rapidly. 

Human kill was — and still is — a crucial factor in the decline. 
As recently as 1949, humans were killing 100,000 caribou annually for 
food for themselves and their dogs. 

The Department is encouraging the use of alternate resources that 
will reduce the caribou kill. A stepped-up program to inform northern 
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hunters of the need for conservation included the preparation of an 
illustrated booklet in Eskimo, Chipewyan, English and French for wide 
distribution in the north. 

A comprehensive physiological study of the barren-ground caribou 
is being carried out with captive animals, and a report on the effect of 
forest fires on caribou winter range has been published. In 1966, a second 
major study of the barren-ground caribou will be undertaken. 

In the Keewatin and Franklin Districts field studies of Arctic fox 
cycles were completed. Lemming abundance was found to have a direct 
effect on reproduction and survival of young foxes, a fact which in turn 
determined trapping success the following winter. 

Studies continued on mink, beaver and muskrat in the Territories, 
and on the mountain sheep and wapiti in the National Parks. In Fundy 
National Park a particular study was made of the transmission of the 
nematode parasite in moose, which is believed to be partly responsible 
for high winter mortality. Also, over-browsing has been a serious problem 
in parts of the Park. 

A third outbreak of anthrax in bison in Wood Buffalo National Park 
occurred, and action was taken to control the disease. 

Field studies of snipe were continued on the breeding grounds in 
Newfoundland and Ontario and on the wintering grounds in Louisiana. 
Studies of the buffle-head duck continued in Western Canada, and a 
study of census techniques for breeding waterfowl was concluded on 
Prince Edward Island. 

Much time was also devoted to species of birds small in number or 
in danger of extinction, notably Ross’ goose, the trumpeter swan and 
the whooping crane. 
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A traveller” is used to anchor a twenty-foot canoe in position while a meter reading 
is taken on the Yukon River near Whitehorse. 


Water Resources 


Fresh water is a nation’s most vital resource; Canada, with only .6 
per cent of the world’s population, holds over one-quarter of the world’s 
fresh surface water in her vast network of lakes and rivers. The future 
of Canada — the well-being of her people, the strength of her industry 
and the yield of her agriculture — will be measured by how wisely her 
water resources are managed. 

For more than fifty years, the primary day-to-day responsibility of 
the Water Resources Branch has been the collection of information on 
streamflow and water levels on a national scale. This information is an 
essential requirement in planning the economic development of water 
use projects and in the solution of water problems. 

Systematic streamflow and water level surveys began in the four 
western provinces in 1911; by 1915, 451 gauging stations were in 
operation. The Branch operated 1,701 stations in the fiscal year 1964-65, 
a reduction from the total of 1,846 stations operated by the Branch in 
the previous year. In the province of Quebec 159 stations, previously part 
of the national gauging system network, were taken over by the provincial 
government and a number of stations operated in connection with an 
extensive survey program in the Fraser River Basin in British Columbia 
were closed down. At the same time, there was a general expansion in 
the streamflow and water level survey program in other provinces. 

The demands for data on fresh water resources imposed by the 
requirements of a growing nation are becoming more insistent. To satisfy 
these demands, the Branch is expanding its basic data collection and 
analysis facilities to an extent that will require doubling professional and 
support staff in the 1963-69 period. The growing need to procure water 
resource data in the less accessible northern areas will impose an addi- 
tional burden on Branch facilities. Inevitably, the cost of operating the 
program will increase. In terms of the total budget for water develop- 
ment programs in Canada (estimated at more than $3,000 million in 
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the next ten years for hydro-electric power, flood control, water con- 
servation and irrigation) the cost of obtaining basic data is small. 

A program of sediment surveys, confined initially to rivers in the 
Prairie Provinces, was started in 1961. In 1964, the surveys were ex- 
tended to southern Ontario and in the fiscal year 1965-66 will be extended 
to the Lower Fraser River in British Columbia. Concern over the effects 
of water-borne sediment on the efficiency of operation and on the life 
of generating machinery, dams and other structures is the main factor 
behind the growth of the sediment survey program. 

Processing the huge bulk of streamflow and sediment survey data is 
a time-consuming operation and the Branch is investigating the applica- 
tion of computer methods to render the process more efficient. In hy- 
draulic and hydrologic studies also, computer methods offer the prospect 
of considerable savings in time. Four phases of Branch operations will be 
examined: the conversion of field survey data into published discharge 
records; machine storage of data to serve a wide range of studies; applica- 
tion to complex hydrologic problems and the maintenance of a hydro- 
metric station index. 

Co-operative studies of international waterway problems involving 
Canada and the United States have been the responsibility of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission since it was established in 1912. Participation 
in these studies has become a major function of the Branch. 

The studies which laid the foundation for the Columbia River Treaty 
are an example. The Treaty itself is the culmination of almost twenty 
years of field surveys, planning and negotiation in which Branch officers 
played a significant part. 

Ratification of the Columbia River Treaty on September 16, 1964 
opened the way for a start on a vast construction program designed to 
provide storage for Columbia River water in Canada. Under the terms 
of the Treaty, Canada received almost $278 million from the United 
States in advance payment for downstream power benefits for a 30-year 
period. An additional $70 million for flood control benefits resulting in the 
United States from the operation of the storage projects in Canada will 
be forthcoming when the three storage dams — Duncan, Arrow and 
Mica — are completed in 1973. 

To ensure compliance with the terms of the Treaty by both Canada 
and the United States, the Columbia River Treaty Permanent Engineering 
Board was established in 1964. The Chairman of the Canadian Section 
of the four-man international board is a senior officer of the Branch. 
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Of the many water supply problems with which engineers in North 
America have been confronted, one of the most complex is the existing 
low-water situation in the Great Lakes. Four years of sub-normal pre- 
cipitation have brought record low water levels to all the Great Lakes 
except Superior, resulting in substantial losses to shipping companies 
and resort owners. 

The serious situation has prompted the governments of Canada and 
the United States to submit a reference to the International Joint Com- 
mission with a view to determining whether further regulation of the 
levels of the Great Lakes is likely to be effective in reducing extremes 
of low and high water. 

Branch engineers have carried out a number of studies relating to 
fluctuations of Great Lakes levels and will participate in the complex 
international studies involving regulation of the almost 100,000 square 
miles of lake area. The studies are being carried out on behalf of the 
Great Lakes Levels Board, established by the International Joint Com- 
mission in December 1964. 

The Government of Canada also referred the problem of low levels 
on the Great Lakes to the House of Commons Standing Committee on 
Mines, Forests and Water for study. 

In November 1964, to meet an urgent public demand for informa- 
tion about the low-water situation in the Great Lakes, the Branch 
published an illustrated brochure entitled, “Great Lakes Water Levels”. 
The brochure, which was widely distributed, served not only to provide 
specific information to organizations and individuals directly affected, but 
also to create a general awareness of the complex problems associated 
with low water levels. 

Detailed studies of the engineering and economic aspects of develop- 
ing the Nelson River (with an electric power potential of more than four 
million kilowatts) were continued during the year under a co-operative 
agreement between Canada and the Province of Manitoba. About one- 
half of the Nelson’s potential is judged to be surplus to Manitoba’s re- 
quirements for approximately twenty-five years and would be available 
to compete in power markets outside the province. 

Hydro-electric power has long been the mainstay of Canada’s power 
economy and despite the growing emphasis on thermally-produced power, 
hydro-electric energy will continue to make a substantial contribution. 
Most of Canada’s readily accessible hydro sites have been developed; 
advances in techniques of long-distance transmission of electrical energy 
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have made it possible to tap new sources of power at sites once con- 
sidered remote. The Government of Canada is co-operating with the 
provinces in a study of the problems associated with long-distance power 
transmission with particular reference to the physical and economic 
possibilities of establishing a national power grid. 

The Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act provides a statutory 
basis for assistance to the provinces in the construction of works of a 
major character for water conservation and control. Three projects, all 
of them in Ontario, are being built with federal government financial 
assistance under the terms of the Act. In addition, three applications for 
assistance from British Columbia are being considered. 

Construction of the Greater Winnipeg Floodway went ahead on 
schedule during the year under the authority of the Greater Winnipeg 
Floodway Advisory Board. The Board was established in 1960 to super- 
vise the planning and construction of the floodway designed to help 
protect the Greater Winnipeg area from the ravages of recurring floods 
on the Red River. The Advisory Board has representation from the 
Province of Manitoba and from the federal Departments of Agriculture 
and Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

Water management problems are not unique to any one geographical 
area nor are they a recent manifestation. Human history is marked by 
man’s efforts to ensure for himself an adequate supply of fresh water — 
a growing world population adds urgency to these efforts. In a concerted 
attempt to preserve this most precious of all resources, more than fifty 
nations have joined in an ambitious ten-year study to fill in the many 
gaps in man’s knowledge of the science of water. 

This far-reaching program of investigation, endorsed by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
began on January 1, 1965 as the “International Hydrologic Decade”. 

Because of its range of hydrologic environments —— from arctic to 
temperate and from humid to semi-arid — Canada is in a unique position 
to contribute to world knowledge in this field and Canadian hydrologists 
and engineers will play an important part in the International Hydrologic 
Decade. 

The Canadian studies will be co-ordinated by a National Committee, 
sponsored by National Research Council, with representatives from every 
province in Canada. The Permanent Secretary of the Committee is a 
senior officer of the Water Resources Branch. 
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Among the 169 projects being sponsored co-operatively by federal 
and provincial agencies and by universities will be studies of surface 
runoff, water quality, soil moisture, groundwater, lakes, snow, ice, 
glaciers (an important part of Canada’s stored water) and the influence 
of man’s activities on the hydrologic cycle. 

In June 1965, an international symposium on “Network Design” 
to be held in Canada will offer an opportunity to discuss hydrometric and 
meteorological data recording networks. A second venture of international 
scope will be the production of the film, “Water as an element of inter- 
national co-operation”, undertaken by the National Film Board of 
Canada in co-operation with UNESCO. 
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Central Services 


Following the report of the Royal Commission on Government 
Organization (the Glassco Commission), the Department explored the 
possibility of using more fully the management concepts recommended 
by the Commission. 

The report outlined major areas for improvement throughout the 
government; it became evident at an early stage that the problem of first 
importance was an analysis of how well the Department had been manag- 
ing its personnel, financial and materiel resources. 

In December 1963, a comprehensive study was begun by a firm of 
management consultants in co-operation with the Department’s Manage- 
ment Services Division and officers seconded from other federal govern- 
ment agencies. This study was completed in June 1964. As a result, 
weaknesses in the present organization for personnel, financial and 
materiel management were identified. A list of priorities for improvement 
was made and guidelines were drawn for departmental officers to follow 
in the introduction of improvements. This report was quickly endorsed 
by the Deputy Minister and an implementation committee was set up to 
steer the improvement program. The committee approved a detailed 
schedule, placing primary responsibility with line and service managers 
to pilot specific projects in their areas. 

On the whole, the departmental study confirmed the theme of the 
Glassco Commission which called for greater delegation of responsibility, 
authority and, correspondingly, accountability. It also set the stage for 
achieving this goal. The period between receipt of the study report in 
June and the close of the fiscal year was one of digestion, planning and 
preparation for the next and difficult phase — implementation. 

A number of positive actions were taken. The importance of the 
personnel function was recognized by splitting it off from the former 
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Administration Branch. The Personnel Adviser now reports direct to the 
Deputy Minister, or to the appropriate Assistant Deputy Minister on mat- 
ters falling specifically within his sphere of responsibility. The groundwork 
was laid for strengthening the financial and general management function 
by appointment of a departmental Financial and Management Adviser 
(replacing the former Director of Administration). Two Branch Financial 
and Management Advisers were also recruited to assist in the introduction 
of the broad improvement program. A further development was the 
consolidation of the total materiel function in the central Purchasing 
Division (renamed “Materiel and Supply Division”). At the same time, 
plans were laid for decentralizing the work. 

Aside from the major management study conducted in co-operation 
with consultants the most significant event during the year was a series 
of Management Improvement Conferences attended by 238 officers from 
Ottawa headquarters and various field offices across Canada. This was 
he first occasion in the Department’s history when senior representatives 
of all Branches came together to consider general management problems. 
Ten five-day resident conferences were held. These were planned to ensure 
a common understanding by senior and middle-ranking officers of the 
management principles and concepts to which the Department is now 
committed. 


Management Services 


This unit was created in 1963 in accordance with a recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Government Organization, to provide 
specialized consulting services within the Department. In the early part 
of 1964-65 it was engaged in the Management Improvement Study. Later 
it assumed the lead in developing the program and began a series of 
procedures studies. Two of the more important included personnel sys- 
tems and mechanical equipment utilization in western parks. These 
studies identified potential annual savings of approximately $500,000. 

As the departmental improvement program progresses, this Division 
will assume a role closer to that of similar divisions in other federal 
departments. The aims will be to provide a specialist advisory service 
to managers to help them solve broad problems in organizational plan- 
ning, equipment standards and utilization, systems and procedures, work 
measurement, work simplification, organization of manuals and forms, 
and records management. 


SF 
Legal 


The Legal Adviser and his staff are called upon to advise on activities 
ranging from framing new policies to executive actions in carrying out 
established policy. Some matters (for instance those to which the Claims 
Regulations apply) have by law to be referred to the Legal Adviser. On 
other matters the officer responsible consults the Legal Adviser or his 
colleagues. The Legal Adviser is the liaison officer to the Department of 
Justice which represents this Department in litigation. He also advises 
on the legal implications of departmental policy and legislation. Legal 
counsel is provided to the Councils of the Yukon Territory and the North- 
west Territories. 

The Legal Adviser or his staff represented the Department and the 
territorial governments at the following meetings and conferences: 
the Tokyo Conference of the International Law Association (the Uses 
of the Waters of International Rivers and on the Enforcement of Foreign 
Judgements); the Conference of Commissioners on the Uniformity of 
Legislation in Canada; the Conference of the Canadian Bar Association; 
a conference on Personal Property Security Law, and a seminar on 
International and Comparative Law. 


Personnel 


As a result of the Management Improvement Study, a two-fold 
program was undertaken by the Personnel Adviser. The first step was to 
decentralize the existing personnel functions to each Branch with a 
Personnel Administrator reporting direct to the Branch Director with 
functional supervision being provided by the Personnel Adviser. In his 
new role the Personnel Adviser provides policy direction, advice and 
guidance. In keeping with this change in personnel management, the 
former Personnel Division was re-organized and now consists of five areas 
of responsibility: Employee Relations and Research; Manpower Plan- 
ning, Development and Training; Classification and Pay Determination: 
Language Training; and Personnel Administration for Central Services 
and Resource Development Branch. 

The second step was to arrange for a study by the Management 
Services Division of existing personnel systems, paperwork and pro- 
cedures, to streamline personnel procedures and to develop management 
information systems. It is expected that this study will be completed by 
June 1965. 
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Staffing 


The position strength of the Department as at March 31, 1965, was 
as follows: 


Prevailing 

Branch Classified Positions Rate Grand 

Ottawa Field Total Positions Total 

Departmental Admin. 214 8 222 1 sips} 
Natural & Historic 

Resources 184 688 872 LE 2649 

Northern Administration 352 ale 1069 aye 1581 

Water Resources 102 171 2S 4 ZL) 


852 1584 2436 2294 4730 


- During the year there were 477 new appointments to the classified 
staff and 317 separations. The Department conducted 122 promotion 
competitions and the Civil Service Commission held 144 open competi- 
tions on behalf of the Department. The chart at Page 79 shows the 
growth of the Department over the period April 1, 1964, to March 31, 
1965; 


Manpower Planning, Development and Training 


This year, training activities accounted for 37.9 man-years, an 
increase of 28.5 man-years over the previous year. Most of this increase 
is attributable to in-service training. French language training, for 
example, more than tripled and Branch training activities increased by 
some 7.5 man-years. Two hundred and thirty-eight of our managers at 
headquarters and in the field participated in a week-long Management 
Improvement Conference. 

The Department implemented three pilot projects in headquarters 
and two in the field to test a new system of employee evaluation which 
includes both performance review and appraisal. 


Language Training 


During the 1964-65 fiscal year, the language training program was 
enlarged to make provision for other departments and agencies. Atten- 
dance in French language instruction was as follows: spring term, 104; fall 
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term, 190 (including 33 from other government departments and agen- 
cies). All of these employees attended one-hour-a-day classes with the 
exception of 10 departmental employees who attended a full-time inten- 
sive course conducted by the Department for a period of 10 weeks. 

Instruction was carried out at three levels: beginners, intermediates 
and advanced students. The most modern audio-visual approach was 
followed in classroom instruction, supplemented by individual and group 
practice in the language laboratory. 

In English language training no actual courses were held, but 81 
different series of programs for teaching English as a second language 
were reviewed and evaluated. A master plan was developed for conduct- 
ing English language classes in the fall of 1965. 

With respect to Eskimo language training, the school aided the 
Northern Administration Branch in the development of teaching and 
language laboratory materials and supervised the operation of the 
language laboratory for teaching Eskimo. 


Information Services 


Information Services is responsible for keeping the public in touch 
with interesting work the Department is doing. The Division carries out 
its job mainly through the news media and by the production of booklets, 
news releases, background papers, articles and press kits. 

During the 1964-65 fiscal year, Information Services received 7,000 
requests for information and sent out 107,000 booklets, mimeographed 
articles and maps. Some 3,000 copies, in French and English, of the 
illustrated booklet, “The Changing Eskimo” were mailed — mainly to 
school children. A total of 179 press releases were issued in French and 
English; articles were prepared for annual editions of encyclopedias and 
handbooks; feature material, photographs and maps were provided to 
answer requests from a wide variety of sources. 

As a result of the critical low water levels in the Great Lakes, an 
illustrated booklet and an information kit were prepared: 9,000 copies 
of the booklet in English and 2,500 in French were sent to news media, 
universities, libraries and the public. 

Exhibitions of Eskimo handicrafts, artifacts and clothing were held 
for various groups; a Public Information Officer assisted with the pre- 
sentation of the first exhibition of Keewatin carvings at the Winnipeg 
International Airport, in co-operation with the Winnipeg Art Gallery 
and Department of Transport. 
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Materiel and Supply 


This Division has the responsibility for purchasing and storing com- 
modities valued at some $13 million annually; attention here was directed 
to improving the return on the dollar spent. During the year, plans were 
made to achieve improvements through re-organization, improved policy 
and procedure in all elements of materiel management, greater delega- 
tion to user locations, employment of value analysis techniques and the 
recruitment of people possessing special skills, particularly in the field of 
inventory control. 
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School Enrolment September 30, 1964 — 
Mackenzie Education District 


No. Teaching 


School Rooms Staff Eskimos _ Indians Others Total 

Pia vik econ stint: 6 7 65 31 43 139 
Cambridves Bayes eee 3 3 60 — 13 73 
Coppermine ee eee 3 3 55 — 5 60 
RIDISCOVELY mene etter ie 1 1 — — 14 14 
HOrtamranklinyes see are oe 6 4 — 89 — 89 
Fort.Good Hope =. 1 1 — 15 4 19 

BOLU Wilander: pk. sy eee sas 1 1 a 7 11 

HOTU IGE NCLSON eee ees 11 8 3 124 43 170 

OU NO LMI Aneto eee D 2 — Mp 16 38 

BOG LrOvidence ane ee 3 3 — 48 15 63 

BOTs esOlutOny ee eee ee 6 6 — 34 116 150 

HOLES IM PSOne ete Pere tee 18 19 24 182 93 299 

SOLUS Lr caren et mene ees 38 36 6 473 667 
Wrigley i a PA 8 Ce 1 —— 20 —- 20 
GioagHavenvaewes: eet. 2 2 30 — — 30 
HaysRiver dace: eels. 16 i) — 30 268 298 

| Hay River Separate .............. 8 8 — 4 169 173 
) anny Ne ee 42 47 364 144 381 889 
| Jean-Marie Riven... il 1 =. 16 -- 16 
ac la Manito... tence 1 1 — Dil — 27 
| Nahanni Butte 0.0.0.0... 1 1 ae 20 1 21 
Norman Wells ........:cc0000000.+ y 2 Li gas 24 24 
Baty Bagi, Ae ayy) 08s 1 1 18 = — 18 
Me *Pine Point «0... 2 2 of = 31 31 
| RemdeersStationa ste: 1 1 16 — ~- 16 
STLONVC Tite tee ee Ort 1 1 — Bill 9) 33 
Spence, Bay aesctee eee 2 2 37 — 1 38 
NAYS ergs Sunk nk Ra ea 4 4 — 119 17 136 
Maktovaktuke.tcreee rere. kc 7 5 110 2 8 120 
miltunesten Re... ht meeecease 1 1 — “= YB} 23 
Mellow knife Mer... ¢eeee eck 20 24 25 Si 162 244 
Yellowknife (Public) ............ 19 23 — 1 447 448 
Yellowknife (Separate) .......... 13 13 5 36 245 286 

ME OHCALS vee es 244 249 818 1247 2618 4683 


*Company School 
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School Enrolment September 30, 1964 — Arctic Education District 


No. Teaching 
School Rooms Staff Eskimos Indians Others Total 


Baffin Isiand Region 


IAT CC BAY ae eee 1 1 23 — 1 24 
BLOuUghtOn eee ee D 2 43 — —— 43 
Capes Dorsctare ts Ae Reh raed 4 4 67 — 3) 70 
Civ GERRI Gla reese eee 2 Z 52 — —_— 52 
EToObISHer eBay meee eter 19 19 207 —— 65 DiD: 
Giiser FUOLG nee nee eee 1 1 30 — — 30 
Tgloolie Re wis. cae eens tise 3 3 59 — 1 60 
Rakestliagb oui eter er 1 1 11 — a 11 
Padloping meee ene eee ee 1 if 20 — — 20 
PA ST GUULS eee ee 4 4 70 — 1 Ys 
Pondeinlet aiy.c nse eat 3 3 54 — 1 5) 
INGOTS TP soe so sas dasetsonancoe 1 1 29 — 1 30 
Arctic Quebec Region 
iBelchersistandsss eee 1 1 15 — — 15 
Bort-Chinom yes ee eee 8 8 128 3 15 146 
Port-Nouveau-Quebec ......... » 2 39 — 3 42 
Poste-de-la-Baleine .............. 9 9 128 64 7 199 
TVAViVikee cee eee eae ee 1 1 29 —_ — 29 
I OAT CAG ee ea eere mere Se ee ee 1 1 16 = — 16 
Be llimiyrnsrtanqenotucsetes oe 2 2 44 — 3 47 
leXosrip 1SAWUANREUL jo conehBanacencce 1 1 20 — 1 vat 
Tnoucdjouacag fs...) er 3 3 68 = a, 
LON UAT) sehagarenscapBencomsbe 3} 5 122 — 1 123 
SaAClOUC He te eee 3 3 82 — 8 90 
Manicourteer mrt terre 2) 2, 44 — — 44 
Keewatin Region 
Baker akemen tek ee enae 5) 5 102 — 4 106 
Chestenticl dee eens 4 4 112 — — 112 
Churchill Vocational .......... 9 9 105 — _ 105 
Coral Harbour see 3 3 46 — — 46 
ESkimo}Poimt yee eee 4 4 90 — — 90 
Rankinwelnictgey sates eee 6 6 67 a 14 81 
Wihale;Covestmee, eee ee D 2, 32 — 6 38 
TOTALS All Regions ............ 113 113 1954 67 137 2158 
Eskimos Attending Duke of Edinburgh School 85 85 


NOTE: Of the 85 Eskimos attending Duke of Edinburgh School, 49 reside at the 
hostel and the remaining 36 are residents at Akudlik. 
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Development of Eskimo Co-operatives 


No. incorporated No. reporting Total Sales 
1961 12 6 DOO 225299, 
1962 14 9 370373857) 
1963 18 12 420,338.42 


The difference between the number of co-operatives incorporated and the 
number reporting is accounted for by the fact that during the first year of operation 
several co-operatives had no year-end cut off. The co-operative at Povungnituk 
reported in 1961; no report has been made since. The 1963 total does not include 
a statement from the co-operative at Grise Fiord. 


Revenue from Arts and Crafts* 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Handicrafts — — = 45,000 132,000 180,000 
Prints — 20,000 40,000 40,000 58,000 142,000 
Carvings 128,000 141,000 219,000 337,000 344,000 368,500 


* Sales by Eskimos to local co-operatives, the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, and in (regard to carvings) to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
These figures do not include local sales to private individuals, or the sale of items 
produced under welfare programs. 


Net Value of Production of Commodity-producing Industries 


1959-1962 


YUKON AND NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1959 1960 1961 1962 
Commercial: Fisheries =: ....:.2<..0:. 703 700 675 859 
orcs Vee? We eee 497 1,026 201 570 
rap pINE ay, . ek: NES Oe, . 2 lee 876 980 1,425 1,014 
Manufactured }goods — 2. h. A). 23, 652 12325) 738 1,206 


BecitiC Power? or - Aen | Slee 2,707 3,172 3,487 3,614 


VIR ee ats ae AER ye 27,980 29,310 23,954 22,201 
BOTISUMUCTON ators ee oe N. Av. N. Av. N. Av. N. Av. 
MINUTE Fee th wo eva odie Pu NY N. Av. N. Av. N. Av. N. Av. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, “Survey of Production”. 
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MILLIONS OF VISITS 


ER ee he ea cae ee! 
lor 
VISITS TO NATIONAL PARKS | 
1955-1964 
I 
REFERENCE 
Rae Western Region 
a WN as ae 
7\- 
6 ee 
cal 
4- 
S} 
2 
| 
\ 
| | | | | 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 196] 1962 1963 1964 


vps) 


Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Parks 
for the period April 1 to March 3] 


Increase or 


National Parks 1964-65 1963-64 Decrease % 
Bante tion cic ate ae ake Bes 1,605,784 1,650,257 — 44,473 — 2.69 
Cape Breton Highlands ......_. 624,942 615,133 + 9,809 + 1.59 
Bl islandacge utes ee ae 175,105 207,914 — 32,809 — 15.78 
PUNGY, meres ae oe ok. He 566,443 494,157 + 72,286 eee aeGo) 
Georgian Bay Islands ............_. 8,371 18,052 — 9,681 — 53.62 
Gidciet aa cmte omen Pe ele 705,150 is eoe — 47,362 — 6.29 
JASDOUL A Men eee PL red ¢ Wig | 480,102 468,579 eizt Ll S23 se DRS: 
Kootenayoa tts. Waa 548,515 567,291 — 18,776 — 3.30 
Mount Revelstoke .................... 706,015 768,417 — 62,402 — 8.12 
RointeReleem yee ates 661,166 780,795 —119,629 — 15.32 
rincesAlbentarc eet ote oo 140,521 137,494 ca SOD cia) 220) 
Prince Edward Island ................ 1125536 1,019,104 + 93,432 Se ay LIKE 
Riding#Mountain @)).0.....-. 681,313 693,316 — 12,003 — 1.73 
St. Lawrence Islands ............... 67,109 77,368 — 10,259 — 13.26 
enramiNOVan ae kee ee 66,180 55,926 ae NO) eye cases 
Waterton sakes eh eed Se 371,258 441,803 — 70,545 — 15.96 
YONOme re! 1 OR cee. | eee Ne ee 658,518 678,729 — 20,221 — 2.97 
TLOTATE Seen 98179028 9,426,857 —247,829 — 2.62 


Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Historic 
Parks and Major Historic Sites 
for period April 1 to March 31 


Increase or 


1964-65 1963-64 Decrease % 
miexanderGe Bell opt. 6 ok 106,228 91,392 + 14,836 = ahOs23 
Batoche Rectory .4.......0......... 7,855 7,069 ai 786 a IT 
BOuwAIINORSt sng t,o. ee 9.513 3,851 = SSS?) + 147.02 
RonupAnney wr) i ks, aris k. 64,551 77,201 — 12,650 — 16.38 
onmBattleford. «tat... eee 38,825 34,807 + 4,018 se MLS! 
ont -Beausejouw #5.) oe 49,427 43,346 + 6,081 e402 
Ont Chambly. ees kr 91,493 85,569 Srey ee! + 6,92 
Bonolarncleyeie. hs... ee). 116,723 105,139 + 11,584 sie gL OL 
POs eOU Oke ree tat er er 20,423 27,943 — 7,520 — 26.91 
EOnmess OL deouisboure’......6..... 113,148 40,153 + 72,995 + 181.79 
OLE Eal denser ttn ee 38,916 41,023 — 2,107 — 5.13 
BOnteOdd eElil] 2m ee tm tees 4 32,922 39,759 — 6,837 — 17.19 
POnNVeLIng One tees teen ite 52,167 51,530 “Ie = OSa, Sweet 23, 
Sianda Pree ees kee 64,194 63,395 art a) STS SI = SAS 
alitaxe Citadel: =. DIB O12: 192,286 + 20,926 Talo: 8 
MOWED ROLtGary: -.... 86,620 85,391 ae O29 Fenn 4S 
Martello Lowersys ort 38,893 — + 38,893 — 
Port Royal Habitation ........... 39,265 35,947 ary Souls se 3 SS) 

| Prince of WialessHontetne eee 424 256 oa 168 “if 169.62 
‘SURETY Cae ee oe ee 241,242 195,208 + 46,034 aim DIS 
Sir W. Laurier’s Birthplace ........ 7,190 7,592 — 402 — 5.29 
By OodsIded whee eee pases 11,699 12,564 — 865 — 6.88 
National Historic Sites Total .... 1,444,930 1,241,421 + 203,509 Se 16.39 

SUMMARY OF TOTALS 

Mmmational Parks ....................... 9,179,028 9,426,857 —247,829 — 2.62 
National Historic Sites ........... 1,444,930 1,241,421 + 203,509 == 16:39 
BRAND TOTAL ......:......,.....10,623,958 10,668,278 — 44,320 — 41 


| Dated April 8, 1965. 
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CAMPGROUND ATTENDANCE 
1955-56 TO 1964-65 
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Staff Growth of the Existing components of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources (1955 to 1964). 


5500 


5000 


4000 


3500 


5500 


5000 


4500 


4000 


3500 


3000 3000 
55-56 | 56-57 | 57-58 | 58-59 | 59-60 ! 60-6I 61-62 | 62-63! 63-641 64-65 
Summary—Man-Years of Training 
Fiscal Year 1964-65 

Levels 

Total 

Inter- Employees Total Man 
Type Senior mediate Junior Involved Hours Years 
Departmental! 225.55..2...0...: 162 255 392 809 52,754 271205 
Civil Service Commission.... 8 33 18 59 Tel I 3.68 
extemal’. 2. cee: 20 60 39 119 13,986 oh We 
OTA Lycee ene ote. 190 348 449 987 73,916 37.90 
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MAN YEARS OF TRAINING 


FISCAL YEAR 1964-65 


MAN 
YEARS 
SS 
One Man Year = 1950 hours 
Total Staff Involved - 987 
30 Total Hours - 73,912 
Man Years ~- 37:90 
Percentage of 
Classified Staff - iS 
JEO & JO Program 
1:02 Mon Yeors 
25 
Management 
Improvement 
Conference 
4:13 Man Years 
20 
Branch Training 
8-08 - Nor Admin. 
2-38 - Nat. Hist 
15 Res 
-25- Wat. Res. 
10-71 Man Years 
10 
French 
Language 
5 Program -98 Man Years 
11-19 Man Years Educational 
CSC Courses Leave 
Admin. Management 
Cost Accounting 6:19 Man Years 
3-68 Man Years 
Departmental Civil Service : 
Commission xternal 
TOTALS Pinoin.gg Training 


Training 
3:68 Man Years 


27:05 Man Years 7:17 Man Years 
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Summary of Revenues and Expenditures 1964-65 


Revenues Expenditures 


ALD) MINTS DRATIONSSER VICES ee. ccran nn: oe tase: $ 12,459.11 $ 1,328,987.29 


Contributions to the Provinces for Campground and 
RicniceATeaAm DEVeElOpInentS sree eenteee keeee eee 58,971.01 


ROA GSrLOMENCS OULCES etre ten PM Gan ee reac ce a ae ue eee 6,062,027.10 


NORTHERN CO-ORDINATION AND 
IRESBARGH @GEN UR Eiger a rere hee sate os osc iees Sassi 315,318.98 


BrancumACministrationuse ee ete eee, oer 438,690.85 
INationalUParks and Eistoricy Sites...).s.. sete eees 2,804,202.85 23,145,134.08 
Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation ...... 5,000.00 
Grant in aid of the development of the International 

Peace) GardensineManitobaper. 2.0.0 es oe 15,000.00 
National Battlefields Commission ...................00.0..... 315,300.00 
CanadianpwaldlifesScivice as =e aeee ite gee 6,512.69 1 2A2Z2TS. 71 


2,810,715.54 25,131,343.64 


WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 


Administration and Construction ..........0.....000cceceeeee 120,114.59 2,388,886.41 
Studies and Surveys of the Columbia River Water- 
Shedhini@anadaun te eta tec tged dear esas, its 32,473.68 


Fraser River—federal expenditures in connection with 

investigations carried out by the Fraser River 

BOA me renner reeset ee ne nN. ft 7,741.13 
Nelson River Study — Expenditure in connection 

with investigations to be carried out in accordance 

with an agreement entered into between Canada 

Andee NVianito Daves een oe cae ee eee 781,504.56 


Contributions to the Provinces towards the construc- 
tion of dams and other works to assist in the con- 
servation and control of water resources in 
accordance with agreements entered into between 
Canadagandsthe sb rovinces eee aye ert ie 8,949,500.51 


120,114.59 12,160,106.29 


NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 


BrancheeAdministratione- eee cae eee 8,073.50 1,292,197.46 
(RBUDIGHIC ands) sae te weet at he eee ar 95,355.67 

EL GUCAUIO ome Rte wnt ete eat Fee RA cn oy eet, 262,289.53 7,932,087.54 

Weltaresandmlndustnialliy cen. ees cetera 43 409,565.33 4,868,778.98 ~ 

KOM CLUITOL Vaan eater en cis cote oe nee 567,902.20 5,888,215.42 


IN OFT WESte LCENITOLICS (reefer ed 2,622,145.05 15,834,466.39 ~ 


S90 OD. SS 1e2S 35,815,745.79 


POTTING fein crete eG ee ety A UR ee eR Ce 16,968.83 22,214.74 
TOLAUSSEORSDEPARTIMEIN Pag gc eta e ose. 6,925.589.35 80,894,714.84 


DIRECTORY TO ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Generalelntormatvione.s ect eee ene 


Monthlysoiandicasmepolteers sa aiiee. aera 


*north (a bi-monthly magazine).......0 0.00.0... 


INationals Parks eos. crete ee rene ee Cen ae 


Canadianaw ildhife aca i ee e eeeee 


Water wIRCSOUTCES xeiiecr.crerct ache cae can renee 


*available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 
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Information Services Division, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


Resource Management Division, 
Resource Development Branch, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


The Editor, north, 
Northern Administration Branch, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


Natural and Historic Resources Branch 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


Canadian Wildlife Service, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


Water Resources Branch, 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, 


400 Laurier W., Ottawa 
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a ky sak SMa 


Sp Spot oe: Peed oe sehalgp 
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Centre of Economic, Tourist and 
Woltare Activity, 


Economic Development Project 
(including Co-operatives) 


jo Tourist Activity 
> Welfare Field Project or Activity 
Game Reserve 
Malor Historic Site 
Migratory Bird Sanctuary 


National Park 


Natural and Historic Resources Branch 


/ Engineering Office 
Regional Ottice 


Northern Administration Branch 
Agent (N.W.T. Government) 


Area Olfice 
Regional Office 


Northern Canada Power Commission 
Power Station 
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Railroad 


Resources Activity Area 
Lumbering Area 


Mining Ares 
Olt and Gas Area 


Resource Development Branch 
Field Offico 


Road serving the Territories 
Road under construction 


R.C.M\P. Office (where Agent for 
Northern Administration Branch) 


School 


School with Pupil Residence 


Water Resources Branch — District, 


Area & Sub-Olfices 
Wildlife Office 


Wildlife Warden Post 
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NATIONAL PARKS 
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SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND 
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Government 
Publications 


The Honourable Arthur Laing, P.C., M.P., B.S.A., 
Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 


SIR: 


I have the honour to submit the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1966. 

The information in the Report is prepared in such a way as to reflect 
the changes in your responsibilities which were made effective by Order- 
in-Council on January 1, 1966. There is, therefore, a report for the Indian 
Affairs Branch which was placed under your authority on that date, and 
no report for the Water Resources Branch, the responsibility for which 
was transferred to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. The 
Water Resources Branch has made a significant contribution in the 
development of a national water policy and its staff has brought credit to 
the Department over the years. 

There has been continued progress in the implementation of the 
management improvement and personnel programs in the Department. 
There have been and will continue to be adjustments made in both 
programs to take account of the important changes in the scope of the 
Department’s interests and the consequent increase in its staff, particularly 
in the field. 

The Department came together for the first time in the same building 
in July. This move has contributed very greatly to the efficiency of the 
Department as a whole and to the morale of the staff. I know that you can 
depend upon the continued efforts of the staff to serve the people of Canada 
in the areas of the Department’s responsibilities. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. A. COTE, 
Deputy Minister. 
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The North 


In the two territories north of the sixtieth parallel, the duties, powers 
and functions of the Minister of Northern Affairs extend to all matters 
not assigned to any other department, branch or agency. The Minister 
co-ordinates the activities of several departments, branches and agencies 
in both territories; recommends measures for their further economic and 
political development and fosters, through scientific investigation and 
technology, knowledge of the Canadian north and of the means of dealing 
with conditions related to its further development. 

In practice some degree of government administration has been 
decentralized to the territories, in particular to the Yukon where the 
public service is responsible to the Commissioner. 

In 1962, Parliament voted $7 million for capital expenditures in the 
Yukon, over the five year period from April 1, 1962 to March 31, 1967. 
Advances from this fund were made to the Yukon during the year to 
cover the Territory’s capital requirements for loans not exceeding 
$1,882,450. In addition to this, the annual operating grant which for this 
year was $2,631,000 was made to the Yukon for operation and main- 
tenance in relation to such activities as the education, welfare, area develop- 
ment programs. Officers of the Department act in an advisory capacity in 
accordance with instructions that have been issued from time to time by 
the Minister. 

With the exception of game, the Department is directly involved 
with the administration of natural resources in both the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. To carry out this function, federal mining engineers 
and inspectors, land agents, mining recorders, forestry officers and adminis- 
trative officers are stationed throughout the territories. 
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The modern concentrator at Pine Point includes zinc-coated steel siding for protection 


against corrosion and severe winter weather. 
(photo by Cominco) 


Northern Resource Development 


During the year, the former Resource Management Division combined 
with the Economic Adviser’s Office to form the Resource and Economic 
Development Group. The Group has two Divisions: Economics and 
Resource Management. 

In the Yukon Territory, the Ross River staking rush dominated the 
1965 mining season. Anvil Mines Ltd. (Dynasty Explorations Limited) 
which acquired large groups of claims in the area adjoining the Vangorda 
lead-zine deposits, was the most active company carrying out exploration 
work. Geophysical and geological surveys were conducted over a large 
area and numerous anomalies were found, some of which were drilled with 
encouraging results. The company indicated that the potential of its 
holdings amounts to 40 million tons of lead-zinc ore. This sparked a 
staking rush late in the season and by the end of the year, 5,500 claims 
were recorded. The rush is continuing and is expected to become more 
intense in 1966. 

Kerr Addison Mines Limited, which owns the Vangorda property 
where approximately 9 million tons of high-grade lead-zinc ore have been 
blocked out, initiated a diamond drilling program on a second anomaly 
on its Swim Lake property. Good tonnage possibilities of lead-zinc are 
indicated in this area. ; 

New Imperial Mines Limited continued diamond drilling and now 
has an estimated 6 million tons of copper ore outlined on its holdings in 
the Whitehorse Copperbelt. A feasibility study has been completed. The 
company has announced production plans for this property and an agree- 
ment has been completed with a Japanese firm. 

The Cassiar Asbestos Corporation has announced production plans 
for its asbestos property on Clinton Creek in the Dawson area. The 
Federal Government is spending $2,800,000 in connection with this 
project as part of its Northern Roads Program. This includes reconstruc- 
tion of the Dawson-Sixty Mile Road, contribution to the costs of an access 
road to the property and a bridge over the Forty Mile River. 
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Mount Nansen Mines conducted underground lateral development 
as well as diamond drilling on its gold property in the Mount Nansen 
area west of Carmacks. Several thousand feet of drifting and cross-cutting 
were completed. Yukon Antimony Corporations’ principal effort was 
concentrated on providing access to its Carbon Hill property by the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Wheaton River and work on an access road. 
Some diamond drilling was completed and good values in antimony were 
indicated. 

Small underground exploration programs have been reported in the 
Carcross, Keno Hill and Mount Nansen areas; these are being done by 
Arctic Mining and Exploration, Silver Titan Mines and Mount Nansen 
Mines respectively. Nordex Exploration also is reported to be active at its 
Casino Creek silver-lead property. 

Discovery Mines started production at its Laforma mine in the 
Mount Freegold area in June but has been forced to suspend operations 
owing to a combination of circumstances. The Yukon Coal Company 
maintained normal production throughout the year. 

Forty-two prospectors operated in the field under the Prospectors’ 
Assistance Program. 

Although total output is expected to increase significantly in the years 
ahead, the value of mineral production for 1965 in the Yukon declined 
13 per cent over the previous year (1964) for two reasons. The Yukon 
Consolidated Gold Corporation, which plans on phasing out its dredging 
operations in 1966, cut back to five dredges in operation and 200 men 
employed compared with six dredges and 280 men in 1964. Secondly, 
United Keno Hill Mines was compelled to reduce its production because 
of a manpower shortage. The mill’s daily average declined from 500 to 
400 tons and its labour force dropped from 650 men in 1964 to 545 men 
in 1965. 

The following tabulation shows the preliminary production figures 
for 1965 and comparative figures for 1964: 


1964 1965* 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Gold 57,844 oz. $2,183,611 46,878 oz. $1,768,707 
Silver 5,638,712 oz. 7,894,196 4,495,121 oz. 6,288,674 
Lead 20,418,415 Ibs. 2,744,235 17,015,000 lbs. 2,637,325 
Zinc 13,094,653 lbs. (Leppsil 14,000,000 Ibs. 2,114,000 
Cadmium 1327222"Ds: 428,399 152,000 Ibs. 422,560 
Coal 7,229 tons 98,150 9,000 tons 110,000 
TOTAL $15,204,103 $13,341,266 


*Preliminary 
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In 1965 the total value of mineral production in the Northwest 
Territories quadrupled the 1964 figure ($17,611,789 to $72,371,468) 
primarily as the result of production from Pine Point. In 1966, total 
mineral production may amount to $90,000,000. 

Highlight of the year was the staking rush (largest in the history of 
northern Canada) initiated by reports of discoveries of high grade lead- 
zinc ore on property adjoining the claims of Pine Point Mines Limited. 
More than 23,000 claims were recorded in the Pine Point vicinity; the 
total area staked was about 80 miles in length and 25 to 30 miles in width. 
Some 80 companies acquired claims and started, or planned to start, 
geophysical and geochemical surveys and diamond drilling of anomalies. 
A sub-office was established by the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources at Hay River which relieved some of the pressure on 
the Yellowknife Mining Recorder’s office. 

In spite of the extremely cold weather, staking activity continued 
during the winter months and indications are that it will continue for 
some time and extend northeasterly through the Thubun Lake area. 

Activity in other areas of the Northwest Territories, while not on a 
scale comparable to Pine Point, was nevertheless pronounced. 

Baffinland Iron Mines explored its high grade iron showing (originally 
discovered in 1962) in northern Baffin Island. A tote road 65 miles in 
length was completed connecting the base camp at Mary River with the 
harbour site at Milne Inlet. The Federal Government contributed $15,000 
to the construction of the tote road and $40,000 toward the construction 
of an airstrip at each site. Detailed surveys were made for a proposed 
railway to Milne Inlet as well as the proposed townsite and harbour area. 
Closely spaced diamond drilling was done on the No. 1 zone and bulk 
samples were shipped out for test purposes. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur carried out additional development work on its 
Strathcona Sound lead-zine property on the south shore of Admiralty 
Inlet. The Selco people were active on holdings in the southern Keewatin 
District; Kennco carried out development work on property in the Rankin 
Inlet area. On Little Cornwallis Island the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company entered into an agreement with Bankeno to develop 
its lead-zinc showing. 

Anglo United Development conducted a diamond drill program on 
its Snare River gold showing, and Gunnex examined and drilled a gold 
discovery made in 1964 at Clan Lake north of Yellowknife. 
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A geophysical survey was made by Fort Reliance Minerals on copper 
showings on the east arm of Great Slave Lake. The James River Syndicate 
and McIntyre Mines worked on gold showings in close proximity to 
Coronation Gulf on the Arctic coast. On a favourable showing at Sulphur 
Bay on the west shore of Great Slave Lake, Rayrock Mines performed a 
diamond drill program to probe the possibility of lead-zinc minerals: 
The Roberts Mining Company employed prospecting parties in several 
areas of the Northwest Territories. é 

Thirty-four prospectors participated under the Prospectors’ Assistance 
Program sponsored by the Federal Government. During the 1965 calendar 
year, 15,492 mineral claims were recorded as compared with 4,377 the 
previous year. 

The concentrator at Pine Point was completed and began operating 
in November 1965. The first shipment of concentrates left the property 
on November 29. 

Giant Yellowknife Mines, Con-Rycon-Vol, Discovery and Tundra 
(the four northern gold mines) maintained normal rates of production. 
Due to the higher grade ore milled, however, the value of gold production 
surpassed the 1964 figure by 10 per cent in spite of difficulty in securing 
adequate manpower. Silver production increased about 100 per cent due 
to the production from Echo Bay Mines on Great Bear Lake where 
operations were conducted for a full year. Echo Bay Mines accounted for 
all copper production in the Northwest Territories for the 1965 season. 

Canada Tungsten continued mining and milling on its tungsten 
property in the Flat River area. , 

The following tabulation shows the preliminary production figures 
for 1965 and comparative figures for 1964. 


1964 1965* 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Gold 412,879 oz. $15,586,182 452,000 oz. $17,053,960 
Silver 65,223 oz. O12 1,274,200 oz. 1,782,606 
Copper — = 850,000 Ibs. 319,600 
Lead 6,125,588 Ibs. 823,279 156,724,000 lbs. 24,292,230 
Zinc 7,840,620 lbs. 1,111,016 187,125,000 lbs. 28,255,875 
Cadmium — — 240,000 Ibs. 667,200 
Tungsten 1,623,980 Ibs. 1,081,927 3,749,267 Ibs. 3, 1127983 
TOTAL $18,693,716 $75,484,404 


*Preliminary 
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Oil and gas exploration expenditures in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories reached $23,000,000 in 1965. Offshore explorations amounted 
to $8,000,000. 

Continued interest is being shown in the Peel Plateau area. In three 
work bonus sales, an additional one million dollars was committed for 
exploration. This should result in the drilling of an additional two or 
three wildcat wells during the next two or three years. A total of 20 wells 
may be drilled in the Liard Plateau and Great Slave Lake area in 1966. 

Plans for 1966 include a seismic program to be carried out over 
Prince Patrick, Mackenzie-King and Melville Islands by an airborne 
geophysical party. This is the first time such a survey has been planned 
in the Arctic Islands. 

A gas discovery was made in 1965 in the Liard area of the Northwest 
Territories and one gas and one oil well were discovered in the Eagle 
Plains of the Yukon. 

In 1965, surface geological surveys by the oil industry decreased 
from 1964. Geological parties continued extensive investigations of the 
stratigraphy and structure in the sedimentary ranges of the Mackenzie 
and Richardson Mountains in the Northwest Territories, on the Eagle 
Plains in the Yukon and in the Hudson Bay Lowlands. 


Aircraft are becoming increasingly important. Today most supplies 
and personnel are transported to and from the field by plane, and surface 
investigations are carried out by helicopter-supported parties. 

In the Hudson Bay area, a geological party investigated outcrops 
along the coast and in river valleys. Another party specialized in under- 
water surveys and collected samples along the sea-bottom. A conventional 
seismic survey and gas exploder survey was run to assist in the interpreta- 
tion of structures and to determine the thickness of sediments. 

During the year under review, an aeromagnetometer survey was 
conducted covering approximately the west half of Hudson Bay. Light 
mobile seismic equipment adapted for transport by helicopter was used 
in muskeg and highly dissected terrain during the summer months. In 
1965, three companies used this equipment in the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon. Operational costs are comparable to conventional seismic 
methods and operations can be carried out during the whole year. In 
previous years, geophysical operations were restricted to winter months. 

Three geological parties conducted surface investigations throughout 
the Arctic Archipelago. An aeromagnetometer survey by Hunting Survey 
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Corporation covering most of the central and western Arctic Islands was 
completed during the year. 

Federal participation in, and encouragement of resource development 
is accomplished through incentive programs such as road programs and 
resource airstrip assistance. Roads to Resources is a national program 
designed to provide access to areas potentially rich in natural resources. 

The northern roads program is a ten-year, $100 million program for 
the construction of roads in the Yukon and the Mackenzie District of the 
Northwest Territories. It plans a broad pattern of trunk roads to open up 
the country with areas of resource potential not more than 200 miles 
distant from a network road. The program provides for construction of 
resource development roads and area development roads, as well as tote 
trails, initial access roads and permanent access roads, the last three on 
a cost-sharing basis with private developers. As part of this program, 
tote road assistance for each territory was increased from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

The Federal Government now provides loans to Canadian individuals 
and to corporations which are not eligible for the mineral exploration 
incentive under the Income Tax Act whereby exploration expenditures 
can be charged off general income regardless of source. This Mineral 
Development Loan Fund is designed to make funds available for explora- 
tion in an amount not exceeding 40 per cent of the cost of approved 
exploration programs. 

The Northern Resource Airport Policy provides further assistance 
for airport construction to aid resource development on a cost-sharing 
basis. On early exploration aerodromes, federal assistance is $20,000 or 
50 per cent of the actual cost, whichever amount is less; on early production 
phase airports, federal assistance is a maximum of $100,000 or 50 per cent 
of the actual cost, whichever amount is less. 


Lands 


In the Yukon, to prevent uncontrolled and haphazard development 
around larger townsites, vacant Crown land adjoining the townsites is 
reserved in the name of the territorial government. 

At Clinton Creek where the Department is spending $2,800,000 as 
part of the northern road program, the area has been protected from 
nuisance staking by withdrawing the surface of the lands concerned from 
disposal by Order in Council under the Territorial Lands Act. The Cassiar 
Asbestos Corporation has constructed an airstrip and proposes to develop 
the townsite. 

During the year, almost all items listed for survey in 1965 were 
completed. Among surveys undertaken were the subdivisions at Watson 
Lake and Ross River and additions to the public campgrounds at Watson 
Lake, Tagish and Pine Lake. 

The survey program for 1966 is more extensive; surveys will be made 
at Teslin, Destruction Bay and Whitehorse. Twelve public campgrounds 
will also be surveyed. 

At the end of the fiscal year there were slightly more leases and agree- 
ments in force than last year. This is consistent with the small but steady 
increase that has been apparent in previous years. 


Present status 


Pea RMT OLCOE LAME tisss. phere intrst< aac ders 490 
Agreements of sale in force............ 201 
PeAndrsales completed j15%.. <5 ca eens a 63 

Re eee ah eins ba Rete es 754 


28 assignments were registered during the year, and 16 parcels of 
land were acquired by purchase or other means. 
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A break-down of the 490 leases in force indicated the following 
land uses: 


Agricultutabets: 2). inti staan i ie SNe ee ee 9 
Comimercialwe. ja cepa aaen thar iiere oer aa: ene 133 
Gardening vicseus ese 2 ee eee tick Bee etans qf 
GtaZzin es -sepedaccoer aca ac neo oe eens 56 
Quartyine 8e G84 aU NOIR Me leny aes eee eats 5 
RECrEATI OTALGLAR SANS Aik, Aaa, epee neste 6 
Religious. andvedtiestional aioe ti Su eee yi 
Residénttal Ae. oi, - G9 eGo ie, SEP eo AS PPo¥| 

LO VA Leste ok Sere yee eee Reh 490 


Revenue from the administration of Crown lands in the Yukon 
Territory amounted to $52,765. Of this $27,289 was derived from the sale of 
lands under the control of the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory; 
proceeds were credited directly to the Territorial Revenue Account. 

In the Northwest Territories one of the main activities in lands was 
centered in the townsite of Inuvik where three new residential blocks 
were surveyed. At Hay River surveys of the commercial and town centre 
area, and the residential area were completed. 

At Pine Point a readjustment in the commercial area has been made. 
A sale of lots by public tender was held and sites for a hotel and depart- 
ment store complex and two blocks of shopping modules were sold. 
Pine Point Mines Limited bought —as a unit—and will overate the trailer 
park of 28 lots. 

During the construction of the Great Slave Lake Railway, a strip of 
land two miles wide bordering the track was withdrawn from disposal. 
When the railway was completed and the land released to disposal, 
mining and petroleum and gas interests quickly blanketed the area with 
mineral stakings and oil and gas permit applications. 

About 5,454,000 cubic yards of sand, gravel and ballast were used 
in construction of the portion of the Great Slave Lake Railway lying in 
the Northwest Territories. 

Although the field work has been completed, the report of a study 
of potential grazing and farming areas in the basin of the Slave River by 
the Department of Agriculture is not yet ready. 

Across the Northwest Territories townsite subdivisions were surveyed 
at Holman, Whale Cove, Eskimo Point, Coral Harbour, Pond Inlet and 
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Pangnirtung. The disposal of lots will go ahead as soon as survey plans 
have been registered. Depending on the amount of planning that can be 
done, it is hoped that at least six additional Arctic settlements will be 
surveyed during the summer of 1966. 

Other items on the survey program for next year are a new townsite 
at Wrigley and another addition to the town of Inuvik. 

The number of leases, agreements and other land privileges in force 
is comparable with the figures for last year. 


Present status 
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The following break-down of the total number of leases in force 
indicates land uses: 


PA CRiCUMM EA wets SATE SS RAE so RES 12 
(onmmencials! ats ahaiieveddnct nahieee that ibis 212 
SALE HIN Ue ve AME rey MSDN. De Girth el Raine 13 
StAzAD ee See Te er ake, (ot eRe Ee — 
VARTA Cene eh A ones Ae AAT La Nees ho if 
1S 3 0) ee a 5 
ReligiousrandsEdncational wi).adsiuew Pees 32 
Residential: bisa sie heme sak Datttians ees 140 
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13 assignments were registered during the year, and 14 properties were 
purchased or otherwise acquired. 

Revenue from the administration of Crown lands in the Northwest 
Territories amounted to $168,708. 


Forests 


The role of the Yukon and Mackenzie Forest Services has shifted in 
emphasis from forest protection to forest management. Fire control forms 
the basis of the strengthened management program, but is no longer the 
only responsibility of the Forest Services. 
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Northern forests are being used to an increasing extent for recreational 
and industrial purposes. Their value as a wildlife habitat and for water- 
shed control has added to the urgency for a fuller management program. 

For the growing number of tourists who visit the north each year, 
52 campgrounds have been developed and are maintained by the Yukon 
and Mackenzie Forest Services. These are located at strategic spots 
throughout the territories and provide cooking and overnight camping 
facilities. 


Timber production figures for the Yukon are: 


Lumber stewie (cen ene 6,358,457 f.b.m. 
Fiuiel. Wore arte cn ee ee aoeeat 7,578 cords 
Round tinibetian< pena on a eee 1,608,346 linear feet 


The 1965 fire season in the Yukon was the heaviest since 1958. A 
total of 75 fires burned an area of 18,674 acres. This loss is considerably 
lower than average for the number of fires and can be attributed to im- 
proved fire fighting equipment and greater use of aircraft. 


Timber production figures for the Mackenzie District are: 


LUI DEL a snek ener eee coe ces eon eee 472,862 f.b.m. 
Buel WOO sm watch oe meen Seta eee eee 2,404 cords 
ROUNCRIOLDGia Se pam aa ee 1,269,741 linear feet 


In the Northwest Territories the 1965 fire losses were the lightest in 
many years. The summer was comparatively wet and fire fighting methods 
were more effective than in the past. The Mackenzie Forest Service, in 
charge of fire control in the Northwest Territories and Wood Buffalo 
National Park, reported that 109 fires had burned 9,203 acres of Crown 
forests. 


Education 


In the Yukon, capital loan grants, amounting to $572,685 were made 
toward the school construction during the year; an estimated $443,445 in 
school fees (from Indian Affairs Branch for Indian students and federal 
departments for the children of federal employees), was applied to school 
operating costs. Schools in the Yukon are operated by the territorial 
government. 

In the Northwest Territories, schools are operated by the Department 
with the exception of Public and Separate schools at Yellowknife and the 
separate school in Hay River. 

During the year under review, school enrolment in the Northwest 
Territories and Arctic Quebec increased by 573 pupils to a total of 7,280. 
Of these, 3,036 were Eskimos; 1,318 Indians and 2,926 others. Twenty-two 
additional classrooms were opened during the school year. 

In the small sealing community of Holman (population 175) on 
Victoria Island, a new two-room school was built, and Eskimo children 
attended classes in their home settlement for the first time. A four-room 
school was completed to accommodate youngsters at the booming mining 
centre of Pine Point. 

Renovations to the vacated military complex at Fort Churchill, 
Manitoba provided classroom, shop and pupil residence facilities for 
another 100 children from the Eastern Arctic, increasing its capacity to 
250. The classrooms are equipped to teach commercial courses, home 
economics and child care as well as academic subjects to support the pre- 
vocational training program. In a spacious hangar vacated by National 
Defence, courses in carpentry, metal work and the maintenance and repair 
of motors are attended by Eskimo youths. During the school year, 228 
youngsters lived in residence in the Fort Churchill complex. Of these, 
59 took straight academic courses at the Duke of Edinburgh School, the 
remainder were in pre-vocational training. 

A long-range program to provide a complete school system through- 
out the north by 1971 (including matriculation, diploma, vocational high 
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school and occupational courses) was approved. Classrooms are most 
needed for children who will reach school age in the next six years, and 
for older students (in the 16 to 21 age group) who would remain in 
school if appropriate facilities were available. The objective of the program 
is to provide classroom accommodation and special facilities for approxi- 
mately 11,500 pupils within the next few years. Facilities to house about 
1,550 resident students and 200 members of the teaching staff will be 
completed as well. The present capacity of northern schools will be 
expanded by approximately 58 per cent under the new program. 


Basic plans and building schedules were prepared for the ensuing 
major construction projects and work will go ahead on these during 
1966-67. A 16-room secondary school will be started at Inuvik, a 14-room 
school and 200-bed pupil residence at Cambridge Bay and a 12-room 
elementary school at Hay River. When these buildings are finished, the 
crowded conditions in many of the northern schools will be greatly relieved. 


The principal responsibility of the Curriculum Section is to develop 
integrated sets of school programs and teaching resources. The Section 
also carries out those related services including Testing and Evaluation, 
Special Education, Audio-Visual Materials, School Library, Teacher 
Education and Research. 


In Audio-Visual Services, new committees were appointed (with 
representatives from Adult Education and the Industrial Division) to 
develop a new series of filmstrips on northern co-operatives. In School 
Library Services, a supplement to the Northern School Library list was 
prepared. In Testing and Evaluation Services, a system-wide testing 
program was conducted and norms were published for a number of 
selected standardized tests. In Language Arts, a summer school for 
northern teachers who teach English to speakers of northern languages 
was conducted and a manual for teachers produced. In Mathematics, a 
new workbook incorporating modern approaches to the teaching of 
Mathematics was especially prepared for northern schools. 


Committees of teachers in the northern settlements: continued to 
work on the development, evaluation and revision of new school programs 
and instructional materials, and several helpful publications were pro- 
duced. Noteworthy in this respect are the publications ‘““Eskimo Games” 
and “‘Physical Education IIlustrated’”’ prepared as supplements to the new 
“Arctic Physical Education Program’’. 
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For young adults who missed early academic training, continued 
emphasis is being placed on developing programs in pre-vocational areas. 
At the Sir John Franklin School in the Mackenzie, 151 students were 
given pre-vocational courses; 164 from the Eastern Arctic attended courses 
at Churchill. The students spend half of their school day in shops, com- 
mercial, or home economic rooms and the remainder of the day in special 
academic upgrading programs. 

Youngsters who have successfully completed the pre-vocational pro- 
grams, may go on with academic courses, take further vocational courses 
in the north or in southern Canada, enter the apprentice training program 
or go direct into employment or on-the-job training. 

During the year under review, the Department established 41 posi- 
tions for trade apprentices. In some cases Eskimos had been working in 
trades for several years; their knowledge of the trade was tested, through 
interpreters if required, to determine their level in the program. On-the-job 
training was combined with part-time classes in Mathematics, English and 
Science to assist in upgrading northern residents to a required level. 

A total of 18 certificates of trade proficiency were issued during the 
year on the basis of provincial or other trade certifications; 81 certificates 
were issued as the result of written examinations, and 47 apprentices were 
registered. Twenty occupations are now represented in the apprentice 
training program and another five are being developed. 


Positions for apprentice clerks were also created in administrative 
offices in northern settlements. These apprentices are required to have a 
minimum of Grade IX. For three years they will combine on-the-job 
training and correspondence courses in Elementary Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, Typing, Commercial Law and Business Arithmetic. At the end 
of the course, apprentice clerks are expected to qualify for clerical posi- 
tions in open competitions across Canada. 

Fur-grading courses at Yellowknife in August 1965 for twelve mem- 
bers of co-operatives and at Churchill in February 1966 for ten members 
of Eskimo co-operatives are examples of training in basic skills necessary 
for their work in the north. Other courses included tourist guiding, the 
building of boats and log houses and the manufacture of fur garments. 


Increasing emphasis is placed on longer courses related to specific 
employment that may include multi-year courses at southern institutes of 
technology. In co-operation with the Department of National Defence, 
courses were arranged at various service schools. Northern residents are 
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also being trained, through arrangements ‘with the Department of 
Transport and the Department of National Health and Welfare, for 
service with these Departments in the north. During the year under 
review, a total of 366 Eskimos, 141 Indians and 252 others received 
vocational training in 108 different occupations. 


Preparatory plans for extending adult education services were made 
during 1965-66. The staff will be increased from two to fifteen in the 
coming fiscal year. In addition, adult educators will be hired on contract 
to conduct the adult education component of the new Rental Housing 
Program for Eskimos, which will commence in the Frobisher Region 
in 1966. 


During the year further work was done on the preparation of adult 
education materials for the functional literacy program. These were re- 
lated to helping parents understand the importance of sending a child to 
school at the age of six years. A course called “The Child at Home and 
at School” shows the influence of the home, community, church and the 
school on the life of the child. A supplementary course presents to the 
parents whose child must go away to school, a picture of the foster settle- 
ment. Fort Simpson was chosen for the initial illustrated workbook. 
Kits of instructional materials, including colored slides and pictures for 
use in both courses, were assembled. Two workbooks “‘Learning to Write” 
and ‘‘Learning to Print” were prepared for use with all adult education 
courses. 


The increase in the Adult Education Section staff at Branch Head- 
quarters in Ottawa (from one to five) will permit conducting experimental 
projects, providing consultant services, preparing suitable materials for 
adults (especially the Indian, Eskimo and Metis who have had little or no 
schooling) and providing support adult education services for programs 
of other divisions or departments working in the north. 


The past year, 41 applications for financial assistance were approved 
under the Northwest Territories Financial Assistance for Higher Educa- 
tion Program. Fifteen of the 41 successful applicants received both grants 
and loans. The total financial commitment for the year was $33,296 which 
is an increase of $11,365 over the previous year. Under the Canada 
Students Loans Act passed in July 1964, loan applications for eight 
students (totalling $7,115) were approved. 

The $800 Northwest Territories scholarship was awarded to Miss 
Gail Patricia Robinson of Yellowknife who attended the University of 
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Alberta in the Faculty of Science (Nursing) during 1965-66. The national 
chapter of the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire offered 20 achieve- 
ment awards, valued at $25 each to students in secondary school grades. 
The awards which were given for the first time in the 1964-65 school 
term are made on the basis of achievement during the school year. 


Soapstone carvings by Tiktak of Rankin Inlet are highly prized by collectors of Eskimo art. 
(Photo by H. Burgess) 
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Tourism, Arts and Crafts, Co-operative Development 


The volume of tourist traffic to the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
showed a healthy increase during the year. In the Yukon, tourism is 
encouraged by territorial Department of Travel and Publicity, in White- 
horse; in the Northwest Territories, promotion for the tourist industry is 
done by the Northwest Territories Tourist Office of the Industrial Division. 

An estimated 6,000 tourists spent approximately $1,500,000 in the 
Northwest Territories in the 1965-66 season. Two new sports fishing 
lodges opened, bringing the total to 16 lodges now in operation. Several 
applications were made to lease land for the development of additional 
tourist facilities. Seven hotels and four motels offer accommodation 
throughout the territories. Sports hunting in the Mackenzie mountains 
opened during the year. Six outfitters were licensed; at the end of the 
season one outfitter reported that his parties had taken 11 grizzly bears, 
numerous Dall sheep, caribou, moose and a few wolves. 

An over-all‘survey of the tourist potential of the territories is planned. 
The first travel development survey was made during the summer, 1965 
along the Mackenzie Highway; a detailed travel development survey is 
also planned for the region around Great Slave Lake. 

Publicity and promotional] tours were sponsored for groups of writers, 
resulting in excellent publicity. Display cases featuring the lure of northern 
sports fishing were placed in Toronto and Ottawa air terminal buildings. 
Manned exhibits in two sport and travel shows in the mid-western United 
States were maintained for the first time. 

A major source of revenue for the Eskimo residents of Northwest 
Territories is the world-famous arts and crafts program. 

During the year under review, a fresh source of artistic talent was 
revealed in the work of five Eskimo artists from Holman on Victoria Island. 
Four of the group—the hunters and trappers—drew scenes of primitive 
Eskimo life and the hunt. The work of the fifth artist—a 70-year old 
woman—reflected her knowledge of the age-old culture and legends of 
her people, the Copper Eskimos. 
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The Holman artists, organized in the Holman Eskimo Co-operative, 
had been experimenting with print-making since 1962; in 1963, an artistic 
adviser was appointed by the Department to work at Holman and assist 
with the technical aspect of print-making. After months of work, a col- 
lection of prints was approved by the Eskimo Art Committee and shown 
for the first time at the New Brunswick Museum in Saint John in November 
1965. During the year the people at Holman extended their program to 
include printing of designs on linen fabric. 


In the former mine building at Rankin Inlet an extensive arts and 
crafts program is producing fur-trimmed and duffle clothing, experimental 
work in ceramics and carvings in walrus ivory and soapstone. Several of 
the Arctic’s most talented carvers live in Rankin; the monthly budget, 
paid to the Rankin carvers and handicraft workers is $9,000. A permanent 
craft centre will be built at Rankin in 1966. At Baker Lake in the Central 
Keewatin, the arts and crafts program brings $7,000 a month into the 
community. 

Arctic co-operatives play an integral part in helping the people to 
benefit from their artistic talent and the development of resource harvest- 
ing programs. 

At Fort Chimo in Arctic Québec, the Fort Chimo Co-operative 
Association was incorporated in 1961; a loan of $15,000 was granted to 
develop a fishing program. Later a $10,000 loan was made to develop the 
handicrafts program. Today the Fort Chimo Co-operative Association is 
one of the largest in the Arctic. Both loans have been repaid and sales of 
handicrafts, Arctic char and lumber passed the $100,000 mark in 1964. 
““Ookpik” was designed by Mrs. Jeannie Snowball, a member of the Fort 
Chimo Co-operative Association. For the centennial year, 25,000 sealskin 
Ookpiks have been ordered from the co-operative; these are being sewn 
by hand at the rate of 1,000 a month. 


Arctic producer co-operatives offer the greatest possible participation 
by the people themselves. Through membership, the northern people 
have an opportunity to learn some of the economic facts of life and to 
get some control of their economy into their own hands. 


At the end of this fiscal year, there were 22 co-operatives and two 
credit unions in the north. Twenty co-operatives and one union are given 
technical assistance by this Department; two co-operatives and one credit 
union are assisted by the Province of Québec. In several other settlements 
in the Northwest Territories and Arctic Québec, local groups are working 
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toward the establishment of a co-operative. Near the end of the year a 
new co-operative—Etsaredi Co-operative Association—was formed at 
Rae, N.W.T. Their main starting activity was the production of Indian 
handicrafts. 

In 1963 delegates at the first conference of Arctic co-operatives held 
in Frobisher Bay asked the Department for assistance in establishing a 
strong central co-operative marketing agency to handle the increasing 
volume of arts and crafts. As an interim measure, a limited company— 
Canadian Arctic Producers—was established in October 1965, as a sub- 
sidiary of the Co-operative Union of Canada. Canadian Arctic Producers 
Ltd. will carry on marketing (previously done by this Department) until 
the central co-operative marketing agency is established by Arctic co- 
operatives. The establishment of such an agency was to be discussed at 
the second conference of Arctic co-operatives at Povungnituk at the end 
of April 1966. 


During the year the first courses in co-operative information and 
fur-grading were held in Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Churchill, Manitoba. 
Participants were chosen to attend the course by their local co-operatives, 
and in most cases they were the men responsible for buying furs from the 
local trappers. A basic understanding of fur grades by buyers will guarantee 
fairer prices to the trappers from the co-operatives and better returns to 
the co-operatives after pelts had been sold at fur auctions in the south. 


A total of 26 men from different settlements attended the courses. 
The talks on co-operatives and a guide book on fur grading were translated 
into Eskimo syllabics. 


During the 1965 season, a new char fishery was in operation at Daly 
Bay and total production was 13,000 8-ounce cans of Arctic char; 11,000 
cans were sold on southern markets. The fish resources of the Daly Bay 
area were not as plentiful as had been anticipated and during the winter 
months, the cannery was dismantled and moved to Rankin Inlet, an area 
more central to the resources of the region. Many of the Eskimo people 
trained at Daly Bay will continue to work at the re-located fishery: the 
quota for the 1966 canning season is 80,000 8-ounce cans of Arctic char 
and 90,000 8-ounce and 4-ounce cans of trout. About 80 per cent of the 
canned fish will be sold in southern Canada. 

At Whale Cove on the west coast of Hudson Bay, more than 78,000 
pounds of whale and seal meat were brought in by Eskimo hunters. 
Choice sections of the meat were fast frozen and canned in the south as 
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specialty foods with added seasoning (pickled muktuk, muktuk sausage 
and seal meatballs). The balance of the meat (about 52,000 pounds) 
was used locally. The quota for the Whale Cove operation in 1966 is 
150 white whale and 30,000 pounds of seal meat. Construction will begin 
on a permanent cannery at Whale Cove in 1967. 

At Port Burwell, storms and ice conditions cut back the catch of 
harp seals to 712, as compared to 1,928 the year before. The price of 
sealskins has dropped but demand for them remains strong. Most of the 
Port Burwell sealskins were sold directly to buyers; others were used by 
the handicraft industry to make stuffed sealskin animals, slippers and 
mukluks. 


Engineering 


Housing 


Late in 1965, the Government approved a five-year rental housing 
program, designed to provide suitable living accommodation to all Eskimos 
in the Northwest Territories. The program is the result of study and re- 
search by various disciplines — Administration, Welfare, Industrial, Educa- 
tion, Public Health and Engineering—to meet the urgent need to provide 
better living accommodation for Eskimos. 

The housing program will represent a large item in the budget of the 
Northern Administration Branch for several years to come. The objective 
is to provide houses relating to family size at a rental rate predicated on 
the family income and resources. Its success will demand careful ad- 
ministration. 

The new low cost housing reflects the design and improved building 
methods suggested by the experimental Angirraq model built in 1964. 
Simplified joints, panel construction and new building materials have been 
combined to produce larger, more attractive houses that cost no more to 
build and maintain. The Engineering Division worked with other govern- 
ment agencies, manufacturers and private building groups and companies 
to develop improved building methods and design. 

A progressive design in northern housing is the recently-developed 
three-bedroom staff house with suspended basement. Expanding on the 
“crawl-space”’ theory for warm living area floors, as well as service space 
for plumbing and heating, the suspended basement house was developed 
for permafrost areas. The basement level is the first or utility floor and the 
living area is the second floor. Prefabrication and standard construction 
are incorporated in the one unit to increase strength, stability and the 
area of the house, while maintaining capital costs. The increased ratio 
of ‘‘on-site” labour to southern manufacturing labour will assist the local 
economy. 

In 1965 the following prefabricated buildings were purchased: three- 
bedroom houses (22); portable classrooms (8); powerhouses and extensions 
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(6); technical workshop (1); three-bay garage (1); warehouse garage (1); 
one-bedroom low-cost houses (30); three-bedroom low-cost houses (30); 
and one-room low-cost houses (170). The majority of the buildings have 
been delivered to the sites. Construction is planned in 1966. 

With the expanding building program for housing and school facilities, 
electrical services are being standardized throughout the territories; this 
will facilitate the maintenance, expansion and replacement of installations. 
Diesel generators of larger capacities (SKW, 100K W and 125K W) have 
been installed in a number of settlements to provide for increased con- 
sumption. Seven additional plug-unit freezers are being produced and will 
be used to bring certain freezers in the Eastern Arctic up to a more efficient 
standard. Specifications for a standard freezer were reviewed and pro- 
duction of three freezers is underway. 

In many remote settlements water is difficult and expensive to obtain; 
it must be hauled by truck or sled from the source to various buildings. In 
winter ice has to be cut. These factors rule out the provision of normal 
plumbing facilities due to the high consumption of fresh water. 

In an effort to reduce the amount of water required an experimental 
recirculating sewer system was installed in the Cape Dorset school last 
year. Mechanical adjustments have been completed and the system is 
reported to be functioning satisfactorily. A smaller, house-sized recirculat- 
ing sewage system, based upon the same principles as the larger unit at 
Cape Dorset, has been developed by a commercial manufacturer. This 
system is still experimental and a number of units are to be installed in 
Arctic houses for observation. ' 

In Frobisher Bay an experimental water and sewer circulating system 
using an insulated plastic pipe casing will be put into operation. In co- 
operation with the National Research Council the system will be metered 
and instrumented to show the effects of flows under varying conditions. 
The results will provide valuable information for the design of piped 
water and sewer systems in northern communities, both large and small. 


Community Planning 


The preparation of basic information for settlement planning is 
continuing; this includes topographical plans ona scale of 1’ = 100 with 5’ 
contours showing all physical and cultural features. Ninety sites are under 
survey. One hundred and forty-four standard plans, thirteen advance 
plans and seventeen preliminary have been completed to date. During 
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1965, thirty-three sites were photographed vertically and precise ground 
control was established at four locations. 

Settlement plans (land division, layout and zoning) and legal land 
surveys were completed for five sites—Whale Cove, Eskimo Point, Coral 
Harbour, Pangnirtung and Pond Inlet. 

During the year consulting engineering firms were employed to carry 
out onsite engineering planning studies for eight sites and the Chief 
Architect of the Department of Public Works will carry out the required 
studies on four additional sites. Reports have been received for six sites — 
Broughton Island, Rae, Enterprise, Hay River, Igloolik and Cambridge 
Bay. Reports on Clyde and Inuvik were expected by May 15th, 1966, and 
the balance by the spring, 1967. 


Services 


Fuel oil was distributed to private consumers through the Hudson’s 
Bay Company on a regional price basis. In one region the price was re- 
duced by I1 cents per gallon; it remained approximately the same in others. 
Shell Canada Limited contracted to supply bulk fuel oil to Povungnituk 
and Inoucdjouac. 

Non-directional radio beacons were installed by the Department of 
Transport at Bellin, Pangnirtung, Pond Inlet, Arctic Bay and Grise Fiord. 

Specifications were drawn up for twenty boats of six sizes, purchased 
by the Department for its own use, and for sale under the Eskimo Small 
Boats Assistance Plan. Specifications were also prepared for about 90 
pieces of construction and mechanical equipment and vehicles. 


Maintenance 


In accordance with the recommendations of the recent Glassco Com- 
mission Report concerning “‘make or buy’’, maintenance operations were 
reviewed to determine the day labour projects that could be adapted to 
contract work. 

At Frobisher Bay, contracts were negotiated for the delivery of water 
and the collection of garbage and sewage at an estimated annual cost of 
$480,000 over a three-year period. Janitorial services will be provided for 
federal buildings, schools and the Frobisher Hospital for three years at 
an estimated annual cost of $171,200. 

Contracts were also signed to provide petroleum oil, water and 
garbage and sewage services at Cambridge Bay for a period of five years 
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at an estimated cost of $275,000. These contracts will be carefully con- 
trolled and the results will be appraised against the cost involved in the 
former day labour operations. 


Territorial Operations 


The design for a trucked water and sewage system for Fort Norman 
and a preliminary investigation for a water system at Arctic Red River 
were undertaken. The construction of a water and sewer system was 
started in Aklavik. In 1967 a new water and sewer policy will come into 
effect which calls for the extension or provision of services to all residences 
in any community now serviced by limited systems. During the five year 
period 1967-1972 an additional 14 communities will have both services 
provided. 

Additional fire fighting facilities (both equipment and buildings) were 
purchased during the year; the design of a fire hall for Fort McPherson 
and Pine Point was completed. An extension to the emergency landing 
strip was started at Fort Simpson. 

In the Yukon, a contract was awarded for a territorial jail at White- 
horse. 


Roads 

In the Yukon, the McCabe and Minto Bridges were replaced on the 
Whitehorse-Keno Road and guide rails were installed between Mile 35.5 
and Mile 34 and on the south side of Two-Mile Hill. Pre-engineering 
studies were carried out to bring the remaining sections of the road up to 
trunk highway standards. 

On the Watson Lake-Ross River Road construction was completed 
between Mile 144 and Mile 172. The equivalent of 914 miles remains to 
be completed on the section between Mile 69.2 and Mile 144. 

Six bridges were replaced along the Stewart Crossing-Dawson Road. 
Approximately ten miles of road were completed on the Ross River- 
Carmacks Road; an access road to the Ross River settlement was built. A 
survey was carried out on the first 37 miles of the Boundary Road. 

In the Northwest Territories, the Hay River and the Buffalo River 
bridges were completed on the Fort Smith Highway. The section of the 
highway from Mile 97.5 to Mile 158 was 65% completed under contract; 
the work is expected to be finished during 1966. Approximately thirty miles 
of gravelling and stockpiling has been done on the Fort Smith Highway; 
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on the Pine Point Highway gravelling and stockpiling has been completed. 

A survey was carried out on the Hay River Highway within the 
Municipal District of Hay River; this section of road will be reconstructed 
for flexible surfacing in 1966. 

The M.V. “Johnny Berens” ferry across the Mackenzie River near 
Fort Providence made 8,018 trips between May 20 and November 7, 1965 
and carried 8,530 vehicles. 

The progress and testing of the Hovercraft have been followed, with 
the hope that it will be developed to a stage where it can be used econom- 
ically in the north. 


Welfare Services 


The Northern Welfare Service of the Department is responsible for 
planning and providing social welfare measures for Eskimos in Canada. It 
carries out a similar responsibility for the benefit of those persons in the 
Northwest Territories who come under the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the Northwest Territories. 

In general terms, the Northern Welfare Service provides assistance to 
individuals and families who find themselves in serious financial and social 
difficulties. The service also provides special measures to advance the social 
and cultural development of northern groups and communities. In the 
Yukon, welfare programs are operated by the territorial public service; 
in the Northwest Territories programs are operated by a field staff under 
the direction of two District Welfare Superintendents. Professional social 
workers are located at six regional centres and in five other communities. 
In smaller centres part of the program may be carried out by teachers, 
administrators or other officers of the Department. Program planning 
and policy development are centered in the Welfare Division in Ottawa 
under five sections: Family Services, Special Care, Corrections, Com- 
munity Welfare and Linguistics. 

The Family Services of the Welfare Division include two main func- 
tions: Public Assistance and Child Welfare. Northern Canadians receive 
aid in the same manner and in the same amounts as other residents of 
Canada under federal programs such as Family Allowances, Old Age 
Security, Old Age Assistance, Blind Persons’ Allowance and Disabled 
Persons’ Allowance. The social assistance program provides food, clothing, 
shelter and other items for persons who are in financial distress. The 
amount of social assistance for which any person is eligible is the difference 
between what he can obtain from all sources—including wages, the sale 
of skins or crafts, the value of country food—and what is required to 
maintain himself and his dependents at a level which safe-guards health 
and permits normal growth and development. 

The Child Welfare Program provides for children whose parents are 
temporarily unable to care for them and for children in need of protection. 
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Care is provided in boarding homes, foster homes and Children’s Receiving 
Homes. Small institutions for the care of children are located at Frobisher 
Bay, Fort Smith, Yellowknife and Churchill. Adoption services and 
services for unmarried mothers are also provided. 


Both the Yukon and the Northwest Territories have approved in 
principle comprehensive corrections programs in each territory; these 
include maximum use of adult and juvenile probation and after-care 
services, and the provision of institutional facilities for those adults and 
juveniles requiring custodial care. 


A great deal of preparation and planning has been done regarding 
these corrections programs. Medium security prisons are being built by 
the Federal Government in Whitehorse and Yellowknife. Construction is 
expected to be finished in August 1966, and the buildings should be opera- 
tional before the end of the year. Mobile minimum security camps are 
being developed for each territory, near Yellowknife and Whitehorse. 
These should be operational at the same time as the medium security 
institutions. 

The immediate development of temporary detention and treatment 
facilities for juvenile offenders was also approved and a unit is now com- 
pleted at Forth Smith. It will become operational as soon as the necessary 
staff are recruited. 

Probation services have already been initiated in the Yukon with the 
appointment of a probation officer last year. The service will be expanded 
in 1966 and a similar service inaugurated in the Northwest Territories. 

Both the Yukon and Northwest Territories conducted staff recruiting 
programs for senior corrections personnel in February and March, 1966. 
Suitable candidates have been found for practically all the positions. They 
will take up their duties shortly and make all necessary preparations for 
the inauguration of corrections services in both territories this year. Further 
recruiting will be done in 1966-67 for intermediate and junior corrections 
institutional staff. 

The corrections programs in both the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories are the responsibility of the territorial governments implemented 
and administered by territorial staff. 

During the year, the development of the Eskimo Language Course 
for the benefit of non-Eskimo-speaking staff on northern duty continued 
and now constitutes 132 lessons, each 15 minutes in length, recorded on 
tape with the corresponding written material divided into eleven «units. 
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There is a long way to go before the basic research is completed and the 
Eskimo Language Course is revised accordingly. Some 125 hours of 
language instruction, in the classroom and in the laboratory, were given 
to the Northern Service Officers in training in Ottawa. 


A draft copy of an Eskimo dictionary consisting of some 4,000 basic 
words was compiled. Here also a great deal of work remains before it can 
be published. Many items peculiar to the Eskimo need to be illustrated in 
order to be meaningful to non-Eskimos. The basic research on the language 
will eventually result in the publication of a grammar. 


Many literary items are being transliterated from recorded tapes and 
syllabic texts into the new orthography for publication. A diary, an auto- 
biography, twelve folk tales and original stories have been produced by 
Eskimo authors. 

Planning continues for the implementation of the new orthography as 
part of a widespread literacy program among the Canadian Eskimos. 

Community Welfare Services provided programs that assisted Eskimo 
communities as a whole (or groups within these communities), to deal with 
local social problems such as unemployment, alcoholism, delinquency and 
poor housing. 

A program was introduced under the auspices of the territorial 
government to provide low-cost accommodation for young single adults 
in various northern communities. In addition the young people will be 
given guidance and counselling services at these residences to help them 
develop the social attitudes and skills helpful in establishing their own 
homes. The first residence will be constructed at Inuvik in 1966-67, and 
will accommodate 50 young adults of both sexes. 


The Community Development Fund, established in 1964-65 as a 
means of stimulating community initiative and reducing local unemploy- 
ment, enabled a number of northern communities to undertake a variety 
of useful projects which were originated and carried out under local 
responsibility. Under this program $82,500 was allocated to the Arctic 
District, and $30,000 to the Mackenzie District. Communities undertook 
such physical improvement projects as the construction and operation of 
community bath houses; renovations to community halls; the construction 
of dog-corrals, docks, community workshops, ice-houses; the provision 
of fresh water supplies and the establishment of supervised recreation 
areas. Locally-initiated economic development projects included the 
making of narwhal and fish nets, the collection of biological specimens, 
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the establishment of an experimental fox farm, a motor repair service 
and tourist facilities. Many similar activities are planned for the coming 
year. 


Arrangements were completed for a program to be carried out under 
the auspices of the territorial government to reduce problem drinking in 
the Northwest Territories. Work will be conducted at the community level, 
and will aim at developing resources within communities that can be used 
by the residents for the prevention and treatment of problems associated 
with the abuse of intoxicants. 


During the year a variety of activities, aimed at developing and sus- 
taining various forms of cultural expression native to the north, were 
undertaken. Exhibitions of Eskimo art were arranged in the United States 
and Canada, and more are planned for the coming year. Assistance was 
requested by one of the prominent art-producing Eskimo communities to 
train young persons in carving and printmaking so that these arts would 
continue to flourish. The Eskimo language magazine, “Inuktitut”, was 
published and plans for the coming year call for its expansion, improvement 
and more frequent publication. 


With the co-operation of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, a 
number of radio programs were produced for transmission to the North 
on activities of the Branch in general, and on community welfare services 
in particular. 


Increased opportunities for employment in the North and the develop- 
ment of economic projects by the Industrial Division have absorbed the 
majority of residents from the rehabilitation centres at Inuvik and Fro- 
bisher Bay. The centres were closed down in 1965. Other aspects of the 
work done by the centres— group counselling and community activities — 
are now being carried on under the Community Welfare Services Program. 

Rehabilitation services of a specialized nature will be purchased from 
agencies in the south. 


Medical Social Services are provided to alleviate the social problems 
of hospital patients and particularly Eskimos hospitalized in the south. 
Communication is established between the patient and relatives in the 
north and the patient and hospital staff. Pre-discharge planning is carried 
out, particularly for those having residual disabilities. The Department is 
responsible for the repatriation of Eskimo patients from the hospital to 
their homes in the north. Those awaiting onward transportation are 
maintained at government-operated transit centres at Frobisher Bay, 
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Churchill, Fort Chimo, Yellowknife, Cambridge Bay and Inuvik, and on 
occasion, in privately operated facilities in the provinces. 

A small home for the aged is operated by the Department at Aklavik; 
services in institutions are bought for the aged at several locations in the 
territories from the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches. Care for the 
aged was also provided through boarding homes. 

A five-year program of care for the aged of all ethnic groups in the 
Northwest Territories was presented to the Territorial Council and 
approved. This program includes the construction of a 15-bed hostel at 
Yellowknife in 1966 and two smaller hostels at Hay River and Fort 
Simpson at a later date. Homemaker and boarding home care will be 
expanded. 
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An increasing number of Indian youngsters are enrolled in provincial schools. In 1965-66 
the enrolment in provincial schools was 29,355 and in federal schools 32,040. 


Indian Affairs 


The 1965-66 fiscal year was characterized by change and growth— 
changes in the organization of the Branch, featuring decentralization and 
wider delegation of administrative authority and accountability, in order 
to further the progress of the Indian people more effectively; and growth 
in the numbers and scope of programs associated with their economic 
and social advancement. 

Expenditure by the Branch from appropriated funds was considerably 
in excess of $81,000,000. This was approximately $17,000,000 greater 
than the aggregate for the previous year, and reflected the continuing 
expansion in Indian population, which is increasing at an annual net 
rate of about three per cent. The increased expenditure included some 
$6,000,000 more for education, an additional $2,000,000 for Indian 
housing assistance, and an increase of over $4,000,000 in connection with 
the adoption of provincial standards of welfare assistance. 

The Community Development program, announced in the previous 
year, completed a substantial part of its staff recruitment and training, 
and was entering the implementation stage on a wide front at the year-end. 
Community Development principles are being stressed in all fields of 
Indian activity with which the Branch is concerned. Training courses 
were given not only to newly-recruited officials who will be primarily 
concerned with this feature of the Branch operations but also to Agency 
Superintendents, Assistants, and other staff members from all areas of 
Branch administration. Courses and seminars will continue, as it is most 
important that community development principles and methods should 
be followed in all phases of the Branch’s work. 

The key position occupied by education was again indicated by the 
fact that the Education Directorate was allotted approximately one-half 
of all the funds voted by Parliament for the work of the Branch. The 
emphasis on attendance of Indian children at provincial schools with 
non-Indian students was again in evidence. More than 47% of all Indian 
students now attend provincial schools. 
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While increasing attention was paid to matters in the economic 
development field, other needs of the Indian people were not overlooked. 
A Cultural Affairs Section was established for the purpose of assisting in 
the preservation, growth and expression of Canadian Indian culture. 
Another significant development was the adoption by the Branch under its 
welfare program of the same rates and eligibility conditions for social 
assistance as those which apply to other recipients in those areas where the 
provincial rates formerly exceeded Branch scales. By this action the Branch 
ensured that Indians who find it necessary to accept social assistance from 
the Branch will receive at least the same level of benefits as non-Indians. 


The extension of provincial services to Indians is encouraged wherever 
feasible, in order that existing services may be provided on the same basis 
to Indian and non-Indian alike, without unnecessary duplication. Some 
provincial services are already provided and others will be made available 
where the provinces agree to the necessary arrangements and the Band 
Councils wish to obtain them. This does not mean, however, that the 
Federal Government has any intention of avoiding or delegating its 
constitutional responsibilities. 


Arrangements concluded with provinces during the year included a 
master agreement with Manitoba for the education of Indian children in 
joint schools; financial assistance to Newfoundland on an expanded scale 
to help in the Province’s administration of Indians (and Eskimos) in 
Labrador; forest fire protection and suppression agreements with 
Saskatchewan and New Brunswick; an agreement covering cost-sharing 
of several Indian parks in Ontario under provincial legislation; a one-year 
renewal of a fur conservation agreement with Saskatchewan; and a 
handicraft production and marketing agreement with Alberta. Enabling 
agreements, to provide welfare and community development services, 
subject to Band Council approval in every case, were sent to Provincial 
Governments for perusal and consideration. The proposed agreements 
were under consideration at the year-end. 


An extensive Indian Community Improvement Program was an- 
nounced in March 1966, under which a minimum of $112,000,000 will be 
spent from public funds over a five-year period to assist in providing 
better Indian housing, safe water supply and sanitation facilities, electrifi- 
cation of homes and improved roads. A housing survey disclosed a need 
for more than 12,000 new homes over a five-year period to meet a backlog 
of approximately 6,000 units and to take care of new family formations 
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of about 1,250 a year. The quality and other features of construction will 
also be improved. In addition to the public moneys, there will be contribu- 
tions from band funds, individuals and other sources. 

The Branch reorganization, already referred to, stresses delegation of 
responsibility wherever possible to the regional offices and in turn to the 
Agencies. The Agency Superintendent and the Band Council are regarded 
as a team working together for the improvement and well-being of the 
band, whether as a group or as individuals. Band Councils are being 
given the opportunity to assume an increasing measure of responsibility 
for the conduct and management of local affairs on their reserves, and a 
system of grants to bands has been introduced to facilitate this process. 
The Branch endeavours to improve direct services where desired and 
required by the Indian people; but where they can obtain necessary services 
in some other way, they are encouraged to do so. 

The new Indian Affairs Officer series, which includes a training level 
as well as nine working levels to which employees may be promoted, has 
provided an improved pattern for career development. In the training 
process, the Community Development approach has been featured. 

The Regional Indian Advisory Councils and the National Indian 
Advisory Board have already proved their value as consultative bodies in 
their respective fields. Band Councils will continue to be consulted by the 
Branch as before, on matters of direct concern, but the new organizations 
have filled a long-felt need for a regular and effective channel of com- 
munication between the Branch and the Indian people. 

The new programs and approaches that have been introduced, and 
the expansion of existing programs, are indicative of the accelerated tempo 
of Branch activity. It is essential for the Branch to be flexible in meeting 
changing conditions if it is to play its full part in helping to overcome the 
problems of a rapidly-growing Indian population. While a good start 
has been made in this direction, a tremendous task still lies ahead, to 
help bring the average income of Indians up to the national level and to 
ensure that they have an opportunity to share in the social and economic 
development of the nation as a whole. 

Under the reorganized structure, a directorate of planning has been 
provided, to draw up guidelines for setting long-term goals, clarifying 
priorities, and co-ordinating and adjusting programs. Throughout the 
organization, however, in the planning and implementing of programs, 
a paramount consideration will be to see to it that the Indian people are 
given every opportunity to determine their own destiny. 


Federal-Provincial Relations and Indian Consultation 


The October 1964 Federal-Provincial Conference on Indian Affairs 
indicated that further detailed discussions should be held with individual 
provinces regarding the extension of provincial services to the Indian 
people. During 1965, these discussions were carried forward with most 
of the provinces. As had been agreed at the Conference, formats of agree- 
ments for the extension of provincial welfare services and community 
development programs were completed and submitted to all the provinces 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for consideration. Discussions 
on the proposed agreements are continuing. 

Closer liaison with the provinces was achieved during the year 
through the establishment of Federal-Provincial Co-ordinating Committees 
comprising provincial and federal representatives. Their function is to 
promote a better understanding of the respective objectives, policies and 
programs of the federal and provincial activities in this field. Committees 
are now actively functioning in Québec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

As a positive step towards achieving more adequate means of con- 
sulting with the Indian people, Indian Advisory Councils were established 
in the following regions: Maritimes, Québec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon, and the District 
of Mackenzie. Each Council is composed of a maximum twelve Indians 
elected for a three-year term by the bands and the major Indian organiza- 
tions of the particular region. The function of the Councils is to advise the 
Minister on matters of broad policy, proposed legislation, federal-provincial 
agreements, the improvement of existing programs and proposals for the 
development of new plans and programs. During the 1965-66 fiscal year 
the Councils for the Maritimes, Québec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta met three times; those for Manitoba and British Columbia and 
the Yukon met twice; and that of the District of Mackenzie met once. 

In addition to the Advisory Councils, a National Indian Advisory 
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Board was established to bring together Indians from all provinces. The 
Board, which comprises eighteen Indians elected for a three-year term by 
the Regional Indian Advisory Councils held its first meeting in January 
1966. Its function is to advise the Minister on matters of national impor- 
tance as distinct from matters of local or regional concern. 


Social Programs 


Community Development 


Community development is a process designed to employ, to the 
greatest extent possible, all the available human and material resources in 
Indian communities in every province in Canada. It is anticipated that 
one of the effects will be to mobilize Indian initiative and promote self- 
sufficiency. An end result will be the accelerated transfer of responsibility 
and authority for the management of their own affairs to Indian com- 
munities with the concurrent withdrawal of government controls. 
Community development officers are being recruited and trained with the 
objective of promoting these changes. 

In organizational terms, it is expected that this program will provide 
an important framework for co-ordinating and enhancing existing health, 
education, welfare and economic development services in Indian 
communities. 

The Community Services Section is responsible for negotiating 
federal-provincial agreements on community development (including the 
processing of project area submissions); for developing and supervising 
grants standards controls; for developing and supervising leadership 
training for Indians (Indians are being trained for Indian Affairs Branch 
staff positions including community development personnel and for band 
“civil service’? responsibilities); for establishing social and recreational 
organizations on reserves; for providing a secretariate for the Branch 
Community Development Committee and sub-committees; and for the 
preparation of a Community Development Newsletter. 

The community development grants-to-bands program is designed 
to provide Indian communities with the means of managing their own 
finances to a point where they might function within some of the existing 
financing arrangements established for non-Indian communities. Scope 
is provided for Band Councils to plan their own programs and to execute 
them on their own initiative. 
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These grants are intended for purposes of employing band civil 
servants; community improvement—recreation, development of libraries, 
sanitation facilities and supervision; and to allow bands to participate in 
municipal cost-sharing programs. During the fiscal year 1965-66 the 
Indian Affairs Branch contributed a total of $66,892 under this program. 


As of March 31, 1966, the Indian Affairs Branch had approved 
grants of $154,025 for project area developments in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. A shared-cost community 
development was also approved as a pilot project in British Columbia. 


During the year two three-month staff training institutes in community 
development were conducted. The majority of the seventy-four persons 
who attended were community development staff but branch staff from 
other divisions and representatives from provincial and international 
community development programs were also included. Six ten-day 
seminars on community development were held in Alberta and Québec; 
each were attended by an average of thirty persons representing Branch 
and Regional Headquarters and Indian Advisory Councils. Regional 
Community Development officers attended a ten-day seminar in August 
and when assigned to field positions, they conducted a number of com- 
munity development seminars in their regions. These seminars included 
regional and agency staff, staff of federal, provincial, municipal and 
voluntary organizations and representatives of Indian communities. 
At Branch Headquarters ten seminars in community development were 
attended by approximately 150 staff members. 


Leadership training courses for Indians, first begun in 1954, continued 
throughout the year with the co-operation of provincial governments and 
university extension departments. These courses developed the leadership 
qualities of the participants who were Indian chiefs, councillors and other 
real and potential leaders on their reserves. A comprehensive study was 
initiated for the purpose of developing a curriculum for training Indians 
to participate more actively in band management, to assume greater 
responsibility in implementing community development programs and to 
make more effective contributions as members of Indian Advisory 
Councils. 


Again this year the resources of Coady International Institute, 
St. Francis Xavier University, Nova Scotia were used and seven Indian 
students who attended the Social Leadership Course were sponsored by 
the Indian Affairs Branch. 
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Cultural Affairs 


A Cultural Affairs Section was established in the Social Programs 
Division in June 1965, for the purpose of developing Indian arts and crafts; 
holding special exhibitions and projects, developing publications of 
interest to Indians and maintaining liaison with the National Film Board, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the National Museum and the 
National Art Gallery. 

The general objectives of the Cultural Affairs Section are preservation, 
growth and expression of Canadian Indian culture. The purpose is twofold: 
a documentation centre will be developed through research and the com- 
pilation of books and archives; and a program will be established to 
help creative and performing artists and groups, associations and 
individuals interested in preserving Indian culture. 

During the year documentation centre research was started and a 
number of books on ancient Indian lore were acquired. Material, when 
collected and classified, will be available to Indians and research students 
at large; a detailed listing is being compiled of documentary sources of 
Indian information throughout Canada. 

The program of grants covers assistance to individuals and groups in 
the field of creative and performing talent with emphasis on the creative 
artist. Provision is made for assistance to painters, tribal artists, carvers, 
composers, poets and storytellers. Performing groups in the field of 
dancing, singing, pageant and drama will also qualify. Consideration will 
be given to groups whose preoccupation is the fostering of Indian culture. 

The scale of assistance is flexible; each request, whether it be for 
financial assistance, technical advice or physical space facilities or any 
specialized type of support is considered on its individual merits. 

During the fiscal year 1965-66 grants totalling $17,195 were made. 

Preliminary negotiations were started in regard to commercial 
exhibitions in Toronto and Montreal for painters and carvers. The feasibil- 
ity of introducing library services for adult Indians is being studied. 
These would complement Indian reserve school libraries, and be of a 
nature compatible with the literary level and interest of the groups 
concerned. 

The writing of a pictorial history of the Indians of Canada was 
undertaken in co-operation with the Centennial Commission. Other 
projects of a national character, for Indians, and in relation to Canada’s 
Centennial Year, are being planned. 
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On March 23rd appointment of Andrew Tanahokate Delisle, Chief 
of the Caughnawaga Band of Indians, as Commissioner General of the 
Indians of Canada Pavilion — Expo 67, was announced. There had been a 
great deal of preliminary planning prior to that date. Estimated cost of the 
project, which will be met from Indian Affairs Branch funds, is $941,000. 


Welfare Services 


The basic objective of Indian Affairs Branch administration is to 
assist Indians to improve their social and economic status through promot- 
ing and supporting socio-economic development programs on Indian 
reserves. One essential factor in achieving this long term objective is the 
provision of general welfare assistance and services. 


The welfare program financed and administered by Indian Affairs 
Branch includes social assistance (food, clothing and shelter) which in the 
Northwest Territories, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and Ontario is provided for Indians at the same rates and under the 
same eligibility conditions as apply to other recipients in these areas. 
The use of a scale of food assistance established by the Indian Affairs 
Branch continues in the provinces of Québec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Clothing and shelter assistance are 
available on the basis of individual need in these provinces. 


In the field of child welfare, maintenance and protection services are 
provided for Indian children through agreements with the governments of 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia and 25 Children’s Aid Societies in Ontario. 
Where child care services are provided on a voluntary basis, the Indian 
Affairs Branch pays the costs of maintenance of children in fosterhomes 
or institutions. In areas where services are not available through child 
care agencies, Indian Affairs Branch staff with the consent of parents or 
guardians arrange for care of neglected children outside their own homes. 

The Indian Affairs Branch provides for maintenance of adults in 
homes for the aged and other institutions for physically and socially 
handicapped persons who need care due to senility or chronic illness but 
who do not require active medical treatment. 

Rehabilitation services are provided physically and socially handi- 
capped adults through agreements with the Alberta Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the Saskatchewan Society for Crippled Children and Adults and the 
Manitoba Sanatorium Board. The Indian Affairs Branch assumes financial 
responsibility for full maintenance and tuition on behalf of Indians 
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participating in up-grading and social orientation programs arranged by 
these organizations. 

Current emphasis in the welfare field is directed towards Indian 
participation in welfare services and social benefits which are available to 
other residents of the provinces. 

In addition to the welfare program for Indians financed and 
administered by Indian Affairs Branch, welfare services social benefits 
available include Family Allowances, Youth Allowances and Old Age 
Security administered by the federal government; programs financed 
jointly by federal and provincial governments such as Old Age Assistance, 
Blind Persons’ Allowance and Disabled Persons’ Allowance; specific 
programs established by provincial governments including Mothers’ 
Allowances and Assistance to Widows and Unmarried Women in Ontario; 
Needy Mothers’ Allowance in Québec and social assistance to Indian 
adults and abandoned Indian children in Nova Scotia. 


Resources and Industry 
Employment Programs 


The Community Employment Program operated by the Branch is 
designed to provide employment as an alternative to direct relief for bands 
with insufficient funds to participate in the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program. Other objectives are to improve the local economy by 
developing and marketing local resources; to orient Indians to wage 
employment and to acquaint Indians with the duties and responsibilities 
of self-government. Works projects may be undertaken at any time of the 
year which best suits the employment and economic needs of reserve 
residents. 

During the period from April 1, 1965 to March 31, 1966, some 491 
projects were undertaken at a cost of $1,277,010. Of this amount, the 
sum of $802,675 or 62.8% of the total expenditure was paid out in wages 
to Indian workmen. 

An additional 113 projects at a cost of $676,124 were financed 
under the Supplementary Federal Government Winter Construction 
Program on reserves situated within National Employment Service districts 
classed as areas of high winter unemployment. These provided a further 
28,834% man-days employment for Indian workmen. 


Employment and Relocation 


The movement of Indians from traditional pursuits to wage employ- 
ment increases each year and through the combined efforts of Branch 
specialists, the National Employment Service and interested community 
organizations, 1,071 clients were established in off-reserve communities 
in continuing employment. An additional 4223 Indians were assisted to 
find steady jobs in urban or frontier industrial communities. The influx 
of Indians to urban areas is growing; during three months of this year 
some 200 requested placement assistance in our Toronto office alone. 
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The relocation program at Thompson, Manitoba continued to grow 
with some 25 families being established on a permanent basis. Steps were 
taken during the year towards transfer of the placement services extended 
by the Branch to the provincial authorities with a view to a joint program 
for Indian and Metis people. Withdrawal of branch staff was effected at 
the year’s end and plans laid for a much expanded program during 1967. 

Joint planning was undertaken and specific projects in placement and 
relocation were initiated during the year with provincial authorities in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. In particular, attention was given to the 
La Ronge, Fort McMurray and Hinton areas. In northern Québec a joint 
approach was undertaken to improve housing and living conditions of 
Indians squatting at Matagami. Liaison was established with local mining 
and other employers with a view to Indians being placed in seasonal 
employment to supplement income from fishing and trapping, or in regular 
jobs for those who were capable of making the transition. 

Once again branch staff were active in assisting Indians across the 
country to take advantage of casual or short-term employment. Approxi- 
mately 11,301 were so engaged with the majority involved in agriculture, 
forestry and construction. To support the movement of almost 600 
Indians from northern reserves in Ontario and Québec to agricultural work 
in southwestern Ontario, Indian leaders were hired to work with 
branch staff, National Employment Service and provincial authorities. 
In addition, a group of carefully selected young people were trained and 
employed as liaison officers to help the workers to adjust. The British 
Columbia and Alberta regions continued to employ special project 
officers to facilitate Indian employment on large construction and clearing 
operations in outlying areas, and to maintain liaison between the Indians 
and the employers. 

Work experience is provided by a training-on-the-job arrangement 
under which the Branch shares the wages with the employer during a 
period of time agreed upon as being necessary to bring out the full earning 
capacity of the trainee. This assistance was provided to 71 clients in a 
variety of occupations. An additional 81 Indians, mostly business training 
students, were attached to various offices of government for orientation 
and job experience. 

The field establishment for branch employment specialists was 
increased during 1965 from 16 to 37 and at year’s end most of the new 
positions had been filled and programs initiated in a number of new 
centres. 
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Wildlife and Fisheries 


Fur conservation programs were continued in co-operation with 
provincial and territorial administrations through formal agreements and 
informal arrangements. Assistance in the form of grubstakes, equipment 
and fur marketing was provided to Indian trappers to permit them to share 
efficiently in the fur resource harvest. Fur prices are much improved, 
particularly for long-haired species and current prices are substantially 
better than those realized over the past fifteen years. Buying interest 
originates mainly from outside the country and appears to reflect the fur 
promotional activities engaged in over the past few years. 


The wild rice harvest in 1965 was one of the poorest on record due 
primarily to heavy rains and high water during the summer. Late spring 
frosts had a marked effect on wild berry crops, notably blueberries, 
resulting in low yields and high prices. Buyer resistance due to high prices 
has resulted in a substantial volume of unsold stock which will probably 
affect the 1966 market in both price and demand. 


Several tourist outfitting projects, catering to sports hunters and 
anglers, were initiated in 1965. These projects include whale hunting at 
Churchill, goose hunting on James Bay, big game hunting in western 
Canada and speckled trout fishing in northern Québec. Financial, promo- 
tional and managerial assistance were provided to these projects and to 
other tourist and guiding operations. The Branch also co-operated with 
other agencies in training projects to provide guides for the tourist 
industry. In many respects this is a new program and it is too early to 
assess what progress has been achieved. 


The domestic hunting and fishing program was continued in 1965 to 
assist Indians to obtain fish and game for food. Under the program fish 
nets, ammunition, camping and other equipment were provided. to Indians 
who depend on these natural resources for a major portion of their diet. 
Organized hunting and fishing projects were initiated and transportation 
of the meat to the settlements was provided in several areas. Assistance 
was provided to several Indian bands in presenting appeals to the Supreme 
Court against convictions for game and fish violations. The application of 
the Migratory Birds Convention Act and Regulations to Indians has 
caused considerable concern in many areas of the country. 

Programs to assist Indians to share in commercial fishing operations 
were continued in 1965. Several new fishing operations were started and 
considerable success was achieved in encouraging Indians to participate in 
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existing operations. Progress was also made where Indian fishermen 
assumed responsibility for packing and marketing their catch directly to 
the trade. A successful winter fishery was conducted in the Northwest 
Territories by a group of Indians who operated for the first time as 
independents. This was a co-operative project involving the Indian Affairs 
Branch and the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

Indian inland fishery production exceeded 20 million pounds in 1965, 
and the 1964 production for Indian fishermen in British Columbia was 
valued at $6,295,700 (latest figure available). Plans are progressing for 
a survey of Indian participation in the British Columbia fishery to deter- 
mine what action may be required to maintain and enhance their traditional 
interest and competitive position in the industry. 


Forestry 


Forestry operations on Indian reserves continue to play an important 
part in the economy of most Indian bands. Timber dues from operations 
on reserves amount to $1,031,279.39, representing a considerable increase 
over the previous year. There were 20 active timber licences, 15 in British 
Columbia, 4 in Ontario and | in Québec. No new timber licences were 
issued. 

A forest management survey was conducted on the Nipissing Indian 
Reserve, Northern Ontario. Preparations were made for future forest 
surveys on the Dokis and Manitoulin Island Indian Reserves. 

Approximately one million seedlings were planted on reserves in 
Ontario in co-operation with the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests. 

Forest fire protection and suppression agreements were concluded 
with Saskatchewan and New Brunswick; negotiations were carried on for 
similar agreements with Alberta, Québec and Nova Scotia. There were no 
reports of serious forest fires on Indian reserves. 

Operations on provincial Crown timber outside Indian reserves 
increased during the year, particularly in Alberta and Northwestern 
Ontario. A timber salvage operation was initiated at the Waterton Lakes 
National Park, Alberta, by the Peigan and Blood Bands. The fence post 
material produced was used for ranching purposes on these reserves. 


Craft Industries 


The estimated annual value of craft industries carried out by Indian 
people is $1,300,000. The industry is largely self-initiated by Indian people 
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who carry out their own production and marketing programs with 
assistance provided by Indian Affairs Branch when requested. Many 
Indian people and groups in every province in Canada own and operate 
commercial operations based on native crafts. These include manu- 
facturing and semi-manufacturing enterprises and craft retail outlets on 
Indian reserves. 

To stimulate these industries where needed, Indian Affairs Branch 
provides financial assistance through loans and advances and operates a 
craft centre that buys raw materials in quantity for distribution to Indian 
people at cost. The centre carries out national promotional projects at 
buyers’ gift shows at Toronto and Montreal. The centre initiated market 
research into export marketing at the California Gift Show. It also began 
an exhibitions program, loaning Indian crafts for displays at universities 
in Ottawa and Toronto. The centre distributed about $60,000 in crafts to 
retailers during the year. 

Headquarters provides technical guidance and other services when 
requested. Financial assistance was given to the famous Canadian Indian 
Committee exhibit atthe Toronto Canadian National Exhibition. Morethan 
200,000 people visited the display which included a portrait gallery of 
prominent Indian people, a National Museum exhibit of artifacts and a 
display of many products produced in Indian craft industries. The project 
was organized and carried out by a committee of Indian people; many 
Indian people from across Canada participated. 

Technical and consulting assistance was given to several Indian 
groups with frequent field visits from coast to coast. Consultants were 
employed to assist with business problems in the Maritimes, Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. 

A nation-wide competition was held among Indian students for the 
creation of a design suitable for registration asa trademark to promote 
Indian crafts. More than 1,400 Indian students responded with their 
entries. The first regional craft development and marketing organization 
was formed to serve Indian craft producers in Alberta and the Mackenzie 
District. 

A study was initiated to examine markets for Indian crafts and 
propose guide lines for the future development by Indians of their craft 
industries. 


Industrial and Business Development 


During the year there was a significant increase in requests from 
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Indian people for assistance in establishing private businesses and 
co-operatives. Active negotiations took place in several regions for the 
development of industrial and processing industries based on the natural 
resources of Indian communities. The Branch assisted directly or indirectly 
in the establishment of several new Indian businesses, and conducted 
negotiations with several entrepreneurs wishing to establish production 
facilities on reserves. 

Assistance has been continued to the Cape Croker Furniture 
Co-operative through the provision of temporary project management, 
and funds for a study of the market potential of the products. 

A new emphasis was placed on the provision of functional supervision 
to Indian people in the process of establishing new businesses. For this 
purpose, feasibility studies, financial planning studies and related profes- 
sional assistance was provided through consultants to La Ronge Industries 
in northern Saskatchewan, the Native Brotherhood of British Columbia 
for their Prince Rupert cultural and handicraft project and the Caughna- 
waga Band Council for their proposed centennial celebrations; assistance 
was provided for a variety of parks and other tourist attractions on or 
near reserves. 

Assistance under present legislation continues to be confined to 
technical and professional services and revolving fund loans; this imposes 
severe limitations on the effectiveness of the Industrial and Business 
Development Program on behalf of the Indian people. Continued 
co-operation with provincial governments, as well as the Department of 
Industry, Department of Labour, Industrial Development Bank and other 
government agencies provided the means of assisting other Indian 
commercial enterprises. 

The increasing financial resources available to the Indian people was 
studied and a substantial new program for the expansion of Branch 
assistance to Indian commercial and industrial enterprises (and to non- 
Indian enterprises on and near reserves) has been given concentrated 
attention. 


Mineral Resources 


Development of oil and gas resources on Indian lands continues at a 
high level of activity; revenues to band funds are estimated to exceed 
$4,000,000 for the year, the sixth consecutive year of increase. 

In Alberta, royalties are derived from one hundred and twenty-five 
producing oil and gas wells located on 10 different reserves distributed 
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throughout most of Alberta. Test holes on and near the Cold Lake Reserve 
have encountered a rich occurrence of heavy oil which has prospect for 
production in the future. Oil fields in the Lesser Slave Lake Agency area 
have extended their production. 

Sales of oil and gas rights by permit and lease have brought substantial 
cash bonus payments to bands in Alberta. The disposals of rights for 
lands of the Slaves of Upper Hay River Band were of particular interest 
due to discovery of oil in the Rainbow area of northwestern Alberta. 
After many years of inactivity rights to reserves in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba attracted attention from oil companies. Lands in the Meadow 
Lake, Touchwood, File Hills-Qu’Appelle and Portage La Prairie Indian 
Agencies were contracted out to companies for exploration. 

Sales of oil and gas rights are now conducted at the office of the 
Supervisor of Minerals at Calgary, rather than at Ottawa as formerly. 
This change has served to stimulate the interest of the Calgary-based oil 
companies in the Indian lands, and to encourage Band Council repre- 
sentatives to attend sales of rights to their reserve lands and acquire an 
understanding of oil and gas management procedures. 

During the year two Band Councils in Ontario took an active part 
in prolonged negotiations with companies interested in developing mining 
and quarrying prospects which will bring considerable employment and 
revenue benefits to the bands. Gravel and sand disposals negotiated with 
Band Councils throughout most regions were also appreciable sources of 
income to many bands. 


Agriculture 


The policy of the Branch is to develop agriculture on Indian reserves 
by providing financial assistance and technical and managerial advice 
(much of which is obtained by enlisting the support of federal and pro- 
vincial advisory services). 

Indians are encouraged to take advantage of agricultural potential 
where economically feasible and to develop their interests in livestock 
production, dairy farming, grain and crop farming and in other horti- 
culture industries. 

In agricultural areas, the people are encouraged to use services and 
assistance available under all legislative programs pertaining to land use 
and resource development. 

Indian farmers are also encouraged to take part in educational 
training, embracing modern farming techniques and farm management. 
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Assistance is given with breaking, cultivating, fencing, irrigation and 
draining reserve lands; in the provision of seed, fertilizer, insect and weed 
control chemicals, oil and gas; and in the purchase of farm machinery, 
repairs, construction of granaries and veterinary services. 

Indians are eligible for assistance under various national programs 
such as the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (PFRA) to share in the 
benefits on the same basis as non-Indians. In the case of the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA), provision is made for 
the provinces to include Indian bands and lands in projects undertaken 
under this legislation. 

The Branch operates a Rotating Herd Program for cattle as a means 
to introduce Indian farmers to the beef cattle industry. This program is 
particularly active in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. Other financial assistance is given for agricultural activities 
by means of Revolving Fund Loans. 

A general attempt has been made to develop an inventory of land 
use for all Indian reserves in Canada. However, in order to make a better 
assessment of land use potential a much more detailed land use survey 
program is needed; it is hoped to have this developed and in operation 
during the next two years. Various irrigation projects are underway in 
different parts of the country to provide adequate watering where neces- 
sary. Such projects often involve considerable capital investment, and 
pilot projects are under consideration. 


Indian Housing and Community Improvement 


The Branch construction program for 1965-66 provided for Indian 
housing construction and also for the construction of roads, municipal 
facilities, wharves, staff housing and various other aspects of the physical 
development of Indian communities. The amount originally provided 
from appropriation for Indian housing was $3,000,000, which was sub- 
sequently increased by supplementary estimates to $5,000,000. 

Fifty-five community plans were completed by professional engineers, 
while other community plans were carried out by Branch staff. Many 
Band Councils availed themselves of the services of professional engi- 
neering consultants to develop plans covering various services. 

In March, an extensive Indian Reserve Improvement Program was 
announced, to meet the backlog of approximately 6,000 homes which 
had been revealed by a housing survey completed at the end of the pre- 
vious fiscal year, and also to meet additional housing needs brought about 
by new family formations which are at the rate of around 1,250 a year. 
The announced objective was to build a minimum of some 12,000 houses 
over a five-year period. 

The anticipated minimum expenditure from appropriation over a 
five-year period was estimated at $112,000,000. This includes $75,000,000 
for Indian housing (apart from band funds, personal and other contribu- 
tions); $10,000,000 for water and sewage facilities; $7,000,000 for elec- 
trification; $17,000,000 for roads and bridges; $1,250,000 for community 
planning through services under contract; with the balance available for 
contingencies. 
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Education 


The administration of educational services, under the Director, now 
falls into three divisions of administration, school supervision and voca- 
tional training. Headquarters staff is organized into these three divisions, 
each of which accepts responsibility for the development and co- 
ordination of educational policy and procedures through well defined 
channels to field staff of a specific portion of the program. 

The supervision of classroom instruction came under considerable 
scrutiny during the year. The incidence of retardation would seem to 
indicate that the learning problems of the individual child have not 
received sufficient attention. At the same time, an increasing load of 
administrative duties heaped on to the school superintendent has tended 
to reduce the amount of time available for classroom supervision. To 
remedy this situation the school districts have been reorganized to equalize 
and reduce the work load of the school superintendent; language super- 
visors have been appointed in each region to supervise instruction in the 
language arts. 

Federal schools are now organized into 38 districts under the admin- 
istration of a school superintendent with a supporting staff of counselors 
and clerks. All schools were visited frequently by the school superintendent 
and as often as possible by the language specialist. 

Considerable interest in the recently developed language arts program 
has been aroused among teachers in both federal and provincial schools. 
Marked progress is being made in the teaching of English as a second 
language to children entering school with little or no knowledge of English. 

Despite the rapid advance of Indian education over the past ten 
years with respect to retention in school and high school enrolment, a 
wide gap still exists in these two areas between Indian and non-Indian 
students. Progress can be measured by the percentage grade distribution 
of Indian school children for the years 1956 and 1966 given in the table 
below. Comparison with a provincial distribution for 1965 indicates the 
differential which will likely be removed over the next five years. 
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Comparative Distribution of Enrolments 


Grades 
lew! VII - Ix X - XII 
1956 Indian enrolment......... 35.16% Diabaig 2.714% 
1966 Indian enrolment......... TiwsD Ye 17.45% 5.00% 
1965 Provincial enrolment** . . . SSE ZOO TG HR oh Be 


**This represents all pupils regardless of race in provincial schools across Canada. 


The Branch provides school facilities for Indian children under the 
terms of the Indian Act either in federal schools operated by the Branch 
or in provincial public, separate and private schools. The trend toward 
greater enrolment in provincial schools has become more pronounced 
over the past decade, while the enrolment in federal schools has remained 
steady at about 32,000. 

The total Indian enrolment increased from 57,265 in the previous 
year to 61,395. The actual enrolment in federal schools was 32,040 and 
in provincial schools 29,355. 

The number of classrooms operated by the Branch was 1,275 in 
405 schools. The number of one classroom schools was reduced from 150 
to 134 by consolidation or the transfer of pupils to provincial schools. 

Accommodation for an additional 2,522 pupils was purchased during 
the year at a capital cost of $2,664,162. The Branch now has a total invest- 
ment of approximately $15,581,600 in provincial schools to provide for 
15,550 pupils. This joint school program will continue to expand annually 
to meet the needs of Indian children who are able to attend provincial 
schools. 

A general agreement was concluded with the Province of Manitoba 
giving Indian children the privilege of attending public schools; the 
Federal Government has agreed to pay to the Province a uniform tuition 
fee for these services. Manitoba is the second province to enter into such 
an agreement with the Federal Government. British Columbia was the first. 

A survey of the beginner group in the federal schools shows 
that 3,839 out of 5,075 gave an Indian dialect as their mother tongue; 
of these 2,437 were categorized as fluent or fairly fluent in either English 
or French. The rise in the number of bilingual pupils entering school 
reflects the education of the parents and has very significant advantages 
for the children. 

Through a program of educational assistance, the Branch provides 
grants to Indian students covering costs of tuition, supplies, maintenance, 
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transportation and personal allowances. This enables Indian students, 
who have the prerequisites, to obtain training at the vocational, technical 
and university levels. 

A pilot project was carried out providing 15 married students with 
special allowances enabling them to have their families accompany them 
while in university or vocational training programs. This project will give 
married students the opportunity to obtain training at higher levels and 
prepare them for relocation. 

To give impetus to the post-school training of Indian students, the 
Branch is developing a staff of Regional Superintendents of Vocational 
Training and Special Services and a staff of vocational counsellors whose 
responsibilities involve providing Indian students with vocational guidance, 
the development of training opportunities and the subsequent placement 
of graduates from courses into employment. 

In developing training opportunities, Branch staff work closely with 
officials of Departments of Education and the Federal Department of 
Labour who are responsible for the implementation of programs under 
the Federal-Provincial Technical and Vocational Agreements. It is worthy 
of note that some provinces are taking programs under these Agreements 
to reserves. 

During the 1965-66 fiscal year, the number of students in upgrading 
programs increased from 526 in the previous year to 726 in the current 
year. The number in vocational training programs increased from 994 to 
1,244, and at the nursing, teacher training and university levels, the 
increase was from 132 to 173. 

In addition to the enrolment of Indian students in formal courses 
open to the general population, there were other training programs of 
special interest. In British Columbia, at the Branch’s Chilcotin Forestry 
School, students were accepted by the Province as apprentices; in Alberta, 
Indians were provided with training as community health workers; in 
Saskatchewan, training for the operation of heavy duty equipment was 
given on reserves; in Manitoba, several carpentry courses were conducted 
on reserves; in Ontario, a Guide Training Program was carried out in 
co-operation with the Provincial Government and in Québec, special 
arrangements were entered into with industry for training in forestry 
operations. 

The Branch also conducted special training programs in the areas of 
fishery operations, family aides and janitorial services; other training 
courses were carried out in co-operation with the provinces. 
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Studies are in progress to determine numbers of drop-outs from 
formal schooling, numbers who completed vocational training and now 
employed, and the effectiveness of the upgrading programs. 

Forty-seven scholarships were awarded at the close of the 1964-65 
school year to students entering or in university, teacher training, nursing, 
vocational training, and cultural programs such as art and music. The 
scholarships ranged from $250 to $300 and are awarded in addition 
to tuition, supplies, maintenance and personal allowances. 

In 1956, the Branch initiated a program designed to establish school 
committees on reserves and there are now 68 in operation. These com- 
mittees assume responsibility in the areas of attendance, maintenance of 
school property and the organization of extra-curricular activities. In 
other matters, the committees act in an advisory capacity. Commencing 
with the 1966-67 year, the school committees will have responsibility 
for the administration of funds on an expanded basis. 

The adult education program took an encouraging upward swing 
during 1965-66 with emphasis given to adult basic education. This pro- 
gram is directed toward providing adults with basic and functional literacy 
to the Grade 8 level. 

Plans are to appoint Regional Supervisors of Adult Education to 
each region with the responsibility of implementing programs to upgrade 
the academic levels of the adult population, provide them with academic 
skills required for training in the vocational areas and uplift the standards 
of living generally. 

The long-range program is to provide all adults with a basic education. 

Experimental programs were carried out to determine the effectiveness 
of teaching materials, organizational techniques, methods of evaluation 
and data-gathering procedures. 

In summary, the Branch carried out 145 adult education programs 
on various reserves, with a total enrolment of 2,753 students including 
1,134 enrolled in adult basic education classes. 

A total of 235 school construction projects were underway during 
the year—117 classrooms, 67 units, 39 other projects. Twelve temporary 
school facilities were provided to relieve enrolment pressures, particularly 
in northern Manitoba. School construction took place in areas where 
opportunities for joint education were not present. 

Attendance of Indian children at integrated schools and development 
of centralized federal schools required that daily transportation be pro- 
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vided for approximately 16,700 pupils during the fiscal year for a total 
cost of over $2 million. Five hundred separate agreements were entered 
into for these services; over forty per cent of them were made with con- 
tractors of Indian status. 


During the 1965-66 academic year 1,499 teachers were employed in 
federal schools —433 in residential schools, 1,056 in day schools and ten 
in hospital schools. To provide educational services for Indian children 
who were unable to attend school during the regular school year, seven 
seasonal teachers taught in remote locations in Northern Ontario and 
Québec during the summer of 1965. In addition to regular academic 
classroom teaching duties, teachers were employed to provide programs 
in Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Arts and Crafts, Music, Physical 
Education and Adult Education. There were also teachers of special 
Terminal, Auxiliary and Remedial Education, Upgrading and Kinder- 
garten classes. Counsellors provided educational and vocational guidance 
services for the benefit of Indian students attending provincial schools. 


Female teachers were in the majority by 64.7 per cent. The number 
of teachers of Indian status employed by the Indian Affairs Branch was 
114. One teacher from Québec has been on loan to the Department of 
National Defence to teach in a school operated for dependents of Canadian 
service personnel stationed in Europe. Agreements were made with pro- 
vincial school boards in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia to permit 
four Branch-employed teachers to teach in provincial schools, and five 
provincial school teachers to teach in federal schools. In co-operation 
with the External Aid Office the services of one teacher from Québec 
were loaned to the Department of Education in Senegal, Africa. 


The turnover of teaching staff in the 1964-65 academic year was 27 
per cent. Of those who resigned, 36 per cent accepted other teaching 
positions. Five were transferred to teaching positions in the Northwest 
Territories and Arctic Regions with the Northern Administration Branch. 
Ninety-one per cent of those who terminated employment were qualified 
teachers. 

Revised regulations for the classification of teaching staff and a new 
salary schedule were approved retroactive to September 1, 1965. Higher 
salary rates for all professionally qualified teaching staff have been author- 
ized. Payment of a salary rate above the minimum can be made to 
graduate teachers with no previous experience in those localities where the 
prevailing local minimum rates are higher than those on the schedule. 


Administration 


Over-all responsibility and authority for the administration of Indian 
lands, estates and band membership and for the provision of secretariat 
and support services rest with the Administration Directorate. 


Estates 


Estates administered and concluded during the year, totalled 690. 
The total of new estates opened for administration was 698. 

Police and other reports of fatal accidents were reviewed in more than 
100 cases and where third party liability was involved appropriate action 
was taken. 

The estates of 599 mentally incompetent Indians and the assets under 
guardianship of more than 364 infant Indians were under administration. 
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Membership 


Enfranchisements 


There were 638 persons enfranchised during the fiscal year. Of these, 
56 were enfranchised as a result of application for enfranchisement in 
accordance with Section 108 (1) of the Indian Act. The remaining 582 
enfranchisements resulted from the marriage of Indian women to non- 
Indians in accordance with Section 108 (2). 


Adoptions 


The Membership Section is the unit responsible for dealing with the 
various provincial welfare agencies, parents and others, concerning the 
registration, enfranchisement and administration of funds of adopted 
Indian children. There were 165 adoptions of Indian children registered 
during the fiscal year. Of these, 122 were adopted by non-Indians and 
43 by Indians. 


Protests 


The addition of 57 persons to membership in Indian bands was pro- 
tested during the fiscal year ended March 31, 1966, in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 9 and 12 of the Indian Act. Decisions were made 
on 17 of these protests, in which 9 persons were declared entitled and 8 
not entitled to be registered as Indians. The remaining 40 protests are 
under investigation. Decisions were also made on 29 protests which were 
received prior to the beginning of the fiscal year. Of these, 18 persons were 
declared entitled and 11 not entitled to be registered as Indians. 


Band Reorganization 


This unit is also responsible for dealing with amalgamation and 
division of bands and the formation of new bands provided for under 
Section 17 of the Indian Act. This includes an evaluation of the economic, 
social and political implications involved. One band was constituted during 
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the year from persons registered on a general list. In addition, two bands 
were amalgamated to form a single band. 


Reserve Lands 


Negotiations continued with the various provincial governments as 
to the assignment of lands to Indian bands, which is a requirement to 
meet Treaty obligations made with them. Acquisition of land in other 
areas was confined mostly to parcels required for housing, or to relocate 
a band closer to a centre of employment and thereby increase their chances 
of economic development, employment and schooling. 

Rights-of-way for highways, and public utilities reflected the con- 
tinuing expansion and improvement of provincial highway systems and 
the extension of facilities for the distribution of electric energy and tele- 
phone service. All these have added to the economic development of 
Reserves by providing access to isolated locations, power for home use 
and educational study, and freer communication to outside centres of 
employment. 

A total of 1,315 new leases and permits, other than oil and gas were 
granted bringing the total number in effect to 8,511, with a revenue of 
$2,033,703 which accrued to the Indian land owners. 


Trusts and Annuities 


Indian Bands funds held by the Government of Canada on behalf 
of 518 Indian Bands totalled $28,534,364 at March 31, 1966. Of this 
amount $25,133,695 was in Capital funds and $3,401,269 in Revenue 
funds. Expenditures totalled $8,112,628 as compared with $7,550,527 
in the previous year, and income totalled $8,901,299 as compared with 
$7,996,348. 

The following is a comparative statement of some major items of 
expenditure as compared with 10 years ago: 


Year ended Year ended 
March 31, 1956 March 31, 1966 
Cash Distributions, ,....-...., >. 1,312,8692:33 $ 1,348,412.54 
MRT ee es es 5g 499,089.55 1,421 ,980.95 
Band Property—Management. . 513,547.45 1, 143,894.66 
res he EBs gay fv > 567,609.13 504,568.72 
Agricultural Assistance........ 904,529.79 805 ,405 .03 


meses and Bridges. <;;,.:.-:; 387,785.29 470,658.81 
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During the year the Governor in Council issued orders pursuant to 
subsection (1) of Section 68 of the Indian Act permitting twenty-three 
bands to manage their revenue funds, eighteen of whom were authorized 
to expend their revenue funds in whole and five who at their own request 
were limited to only part of their revenue funds. The total number of 
bands operating under Section 68 of the Act for the expenditure of revenue 
funds at March 31, 1966, was 115. 

Forty-nine applications were accepted for the Winter Works Incentive 
Program sponsored by the Department of Labour. The total estimated 
cost, met initially from Band funds, was $656,500. The direct payroll 
costs approximated $407,400 of which some 50% is refundable by the 
Department of Labour. An estimated 1,194 Indians were employed for 
approximately 35,178 man days. Typical projects concerned roads, 
bridges, streets, sidewalks, boundary fencing, Christmas tree propagation, 
water supplies, sewage, drainage facilities, parks and playgrounds, com- 
munity halls and cemetery improvements. 


Band Property Insurance 


Fire insurance for a total coverage of $5,383,225 is carried on 923 
properties owned by various Indian Bands across Canada. New coverage 
and renewals totalling $1,612,307 were arranged during the year at a 
premium cost of $14,299.01 to the Trust Funds of the Indian Bands. 


Band Loans 


During the fiscal year, applications for loans other than housing 
were received from 70 Indians. Of this number 52 received loans which 
totalled $77,043 the average loan being $1,481.60. The sums advanced 
were for the following purposes: 


Purpose’ Amount 
Parm Machinery and equipments uescpen =e ees $18,975 
CUESTA. Ohare RO nee are ae en eae eee 39,900 
Horsesharness.and saddles VetSaes ee en 2,650 
Land andimprovementsou. 64 h.c+.e. nas keen cea eee 2,100 
Velichenrepaits «..-..: Akan ee a at, ai ee ete ee ee 4,872 
Basément'and Furniture.’ .2'6:...... .<<ieueneee 2,000 
PISSHRLCHI ee, . :.ugh ME A EM Me Cite 8 es eee IN RTE 2,000 
Elan dicrartStore.2: 2 mats oon oy aie oak te ee 2,600 


ee he hen ee ees a 1,996 
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A total of 43 band loans aggregating $35,441.70 were fully retired 
during the year. 


Personal Savings 


At March 31, 1966, there was $338,054 on deposit in Indian savings 
made up of 1,290 general savings accounts. 


Annuities 

Annuities totalling $561,448 were distributed to 107,498 Indians in 
accordance with the various treaties. This includes payments on account 
of enfranchisement, commutation and arrears. The Government of Ontario 
refunded $36,944 which was paid under Treaty No. 9. 
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Names and Locations of Regional Offices and Indian Agencies 


Name 


MARITIMES 
Miramichi 
Eskasoni 
REE 


QUEBEC 
Abitibi 

Bersimis 
Caughnawaga 
Maniwaki 
Odanak-Lorette 
Oka 


ONTARIO 
Southern Ontario 
Caradoc 
Christian Island 
Golden Lake 
Simcoe 
Peterborough 
Northern Ontario 
Chapleau 

Fort Frances 
James Bay 
Kenora 
Manitoulin 


MANITOBA 
Clandeboye 
Dauphin 
Fisher River 
Island Lake 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Battleford 

Carlton 

Crooked Lake 

Duck Lake 


ALBERTA 
Athabaska 
Blackfoot 
Blood/Peigan 
Edmonton 
Fort Vermilion 


DISTRICT OF 
MACKENZIE 

Aklavik 

Fort Smith 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
Babine 
Bella Coola 
Burns Lake 
Cowichan 
Fort St. John 
Kamloops 
Kootenay-Okanagan 
Kwawkewlth 
Lytton 


YUKON 
Yukon 


Location 


Amherst, N.S. 
Chatham, N.B. 
Eskasoni, N.S. 
Lennox Island, P.E.I. 


Québec City 
Amos 

Betsiamites 
Caughnawaga 
Maniwaki 

Village des Hurons 
Oka 


Toronto 
Muncey 
Penetang 
Golden Lake 
Sutton West 
Peterborough 
Fort William 
Chapleau 
Fort Frances 
Moose Factory 
Kenora 
Manitowaning 


Winnipeg 
Selkirk 
Dauphin 
Hodgson 
Island Lake 


Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Broadview 
Duck Lake 


Edmonton 

Fort Chipewyan 
Gleichen 
Cardston 
Edmonton 

Fort Vermilion 


Fort Smith, N.W.T. 
Inuvik 
Fort Smith 


Vancouver 
Hazelton 
Bella Coola 
Burns Lake 
Duncan 

Fort St. John 
Kamloops 
Vernon 

Alert Bay 
Lytton 


Whitehorse 


Name 


St. John River 
Shubenacadie 


Pointe-Bleue 
Restigouche 
Seven Islands 
Timiskaming 


Sarnia 
Bruce 

Six Nations 
St. Regis 
Tyendinaga 
Parry Sound 


Nakina 
Nipissing 

Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 


Nelson River 
Norway House 
Portage-la-Prairie 
The Pas 


File Hills-Qu’Appelle 
Meadow Lake 

Pelly 

Shellbrook 
Touchwood 


Hobbema 

Lesser Slave Lake 
Saddle Lake 
Stony-Sarcee 


Yellowknife 
Fort Simpson 


Nicola 

Queen Charlotte 
Skeena River 
Stuart Lake 
Terrace 

Fraser 

West Coast 
Williams Lake 


Location 


Woodstock, N.B. 
Micmac, N.S. 


Pointe-Bleue 
Restigouche 

Sept-Iles 
Notre-Dame-du-Nord 


Sarnia 

Chippewa Hill 
Brantford 

St. Regis (Quebec) 
Deseronto 

Parry Sound 


Nakina 

North Bay 

Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 


Ilford 

Norway House 
Portage-la-Prairie 
The Pas 


Fort Qu’Appelle 
Meadow Lake 
Kamsack 
Shellbrook 
Punnichy 


Hobbema 
High Prairie 
St. Paul 
Calgary 


Yetlowknife 
Fort Simpson 


Merritt 
Masset 

Prince Rupert 
Prince George 
Terrace 
Vancouver 
Port Alberni 
Williams Lake 


Staff Development 


The Indian Affairs Officer Series, now in its second year, is proving 
to be a major factor in enabling a logical pattern for career development 
in the service. It provides a level where training in the particular require- 
ments in the job may be given and nine working levels to which employees 
may be promoted as their experience and other qualifications warrant. 
A positive effort has been made to insist that the Community Development 
approach be used by these officers in their work and this has increased 
their value to the Branch. 

Indian Affairs Branch staff have participated in training as shown 
below: 


Branch Letter and Report Writing (Correspondence). . 36 
Depaimontalebasic SUDECEVISION? ci. .G es isc. ee ces 9 
ROU le Ve LOPIMCIN GS 5.0 ished diode ne laid sateen 340 


Civil Service: 

asi VOMIDIS TAM ONC OUTSES 6! 5 oynivislsc ss ows ss eee 
Retr CCURPIINI EE OER Pet eee Say RS 6 wes baie adie ka cx 
Intermediate Government Administration Course..... 
Management iniprovement Lraining........0......6% 
Dect riatiabel sd iine (COUTSE. 6. hig nase e's va oa es ves 
Language Training—French (1 hour-a-day).......... 

Weel toa) oto ss te aa 

eee Lae ye. ae eet oa a, oe 

—English (full time).. 2... 055. ..2. 


Approximately 7 staff members attended outside training courses of 
from 2 days to 2 weeks duration. 

Training in Community Development principles has received major 
emphasis, with training courses and seminars as detailed elsewhere in 
this report. It is hoped by means of these courses the Community Develop- 
ment philosophy will permeate Branch operations in all areas and at 
all levels. 
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Nature and History 


ee 


“Erratic” boulders, rounded by glacial action, are an unusual nature feature along the 
rock-bound shore line of north Beausoleil Island, Georgian Bay Islands National Park. 


The National Parks 


The full enjoyment of national park lands today must combine with 
their careful management for the use of future generations. The double- 
barrelled program for present and long-range use is the responsibility of 
park administrators and planners. 


During the year under review, visitor attendance across Canada 
reached a record high of more than 9{%4 million people. This is nearly 
three times the attendance figure (3% million) set ten years ago in 1955. 


To meet the increased use of land and facilities, a number of studies 
were undertaken this year to plan recreation and development possibilities 
in various areas. Typical of these was the study at Fundy National Park 
where visitors are concentrated at the coastline. The proposed plan for 
Fundy would relocate the main road that follows the shore and restrict 
use of the old road to pedestrian traffic only. The relocated road would 
open up sunny higher ground to visitors, dispersing crowds from the 
coastal area (which is often foggy) and provide access to campground 
and boating centres on Wolfe and Bennett Lakes in the central portion 
of the park. 


To enjoy to full advantage the natural features of the coastal park, 
visitors may attend guided hikes conducted by the park naturalist. Those 
outings along the shore offer opportunities for visitors to observe marine 
life left by the tides, which, at Fundy, are channelled into a narrow bay 
to reach spectacular levels. 

Similar shoreline and land reconnaissance studies were undertaken 
in Cape Breton Highlands, Prince Edward Island and Terra Nova National 
Parks. In the western parks in the Rocky Mountains, land surveys were 
done mainly in areas bordering main highways to determine their recrea- 
tion potential. 

Preliminary surveys were also made in two provinces of areas that 
are being considered as possible national parks. In Saskatchewan, an area 
which includes habitat of a type suitable for maintaining herds of antelope 
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and buffalo; a colony of prairie dogs on the land would be protected in 
their natural habitat. If the area became a national park, an interpretation 
of the natural history of the area would be offered; visitors would use 
footpaths to see the unusual features of the park and the prairie animals 
in their natural habitat; campground and picnic facilities would be pro- 
vided. 


In Newfoundland, air and ground transportation was arranged by 
the provincial government to survey a potential national park area on 
the west coast. The area (about 300 square miles) is a striking example of 
the fiord-like coast; the alpine plateau included in the survey is almost 
Arctic in character. In addition to the scene of towering cliffs and blue 
fiord-like fresh water lakes, the area offers fresh and salt water fishing, 
boating and canoeing. The area would require new park management 
techniques and unusual visitor facilities. 


During the year under review the number of campers increased 
even more, by percentage, than the number of visitors. More and more 
people who first came to parks for a daytime swim and picnic are re- 
turning with tents and trailers for holidays extending from weekends to 
periods of one or two weeks. The upward trend is expected to continue. 


From the sum of $552,502 spent on campground development in the 
fiscal year 1958-59, the estimates have risen to $1,409,500 for 1966-67. 
An additional 10,000 individual sites are expected to be required by 1970, 
and to meet this demand, park planners are recommending an average 
of 2,000 sites each year. ; 

To keep up with changing needs—in variety of accommodation as 
well as rising attendance—surveys were carried out to determine the type 
of camping equipment used and the type of facilities desired. In the 
spacious mountain parks where nights are cool, trailers are used exten- 
sively; in the central and maritime parks the tent is the popular form of 
overnight shelter. As tents expand in size and add screened-in porches, 
awnings and possibly a dining shelter, camping sites must be larger 
accordingly. Portable stoves for cooking (used by over 82% of the campers 
at Banff in 1963) are favoured over the wood-burning fireplaces provided 
on individual sites. The atmosphere provided by an outdoor fire is still 
a great favourite however and the day is not foreseen when outdoor 
fireplaces will be no longer used. 

During the year studies were made of visitor use of park land and 
facilities at Kootenay and Yoho National Parks and in five National 
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Historic Parks in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The long-range plans 
for the spacious western parks is to establish visitor centres in areas of 
heavy use rather than services scattered at random along main park roads. 
Motels, restaurants, gas stations, general stores and serviced camp areas 
will be grouped together to give service to visitors. In some of the most 
heavily visited areas, already established townsites will offer an even more 
extensive variety and volume of services. At Prince Albert National Park, 
a preliminary master plan was completed for the Townsite of Waskesiu; 
studies were begun on long-range plans for the Townsites of Waterton in 
Waterton Lakes Park and Wasagaming in Riding Mountain National 
Park. 

Beyond the visitor centres, spacious wilderness zones will remain 
undeveloped. Visitors who find recreation in walking on quiet woodland 
trails will move farther into the park on foot and spend the night in 
primitive shelters. The zoning concept is intended to keep scenic wil- 
derness areas virtually unchanged for the enjoyment of future generations. 

The conservation of park lands also depends on visitor understanding 
and appreciation of irreplacable natural features. 


At Point Pelee (an exceptional vantage point for the observation of 
bird migrations) a large, fresh-water marsh and a hardwood forest typical 
of more southern regions are unusual nature features. Here, in the summer 
of 1966, a nature centre, the first of its kind in the National Parks of 
Canada, will be opened to introduce the Park to the visitor. Its exhibits 
will interpret the formation of this sandpit by the action of winds, waves 
and currents. The visitor will learn that the Park is the most southerly 
point of mainland Canada and become aware of its peculiar flora and 
fauna. He will be encouraged to use the labelled trail through the woodland 
and to hike on the boardwalk, which extends above the marsh for more 
than a half-mile. 


There will be a link with the past through exhibits, which tell of 
earlier visitors, such as the two Sulpician priests, Father Casson and 
Father Galinée, who, with their seven companion explorers, in early 
April, 1670, camped on the east beach. Father Galinée wrote: 


“We landed there on a beautiful sand beach on the east side of 
the point. We had made that day nearly twenty leagues so we were 
very much tired. That was the reason we did not carry all our 
packs up on the high ground, but left them on the sand and 
carried our canoes up on the high ground. 
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During the night a severe storm had time to agitate the lake with 

so much violence that the water rose six feet where we were, and 

carried away the packs of M. Dollier’s canoe that were nearest 

the water, and would have carried away all the rest if one of 

us had not awoke’. 

The natural history of Pelee (Pelee originates from pelé(e) meaning 
peeled or bare because of the absence of trees on the east shore) is based 
on change. Violent storms have been a characteristic of the Point for 
centuries. Tremendous winds tear at the sand bar, and topple the shallow- 
rooted trees. At one stage of its evolution, Pelee was much longer and in 
time it may build up again. 

Within far-ranging Wood Buffalo National Park, the nesting grounds 
of the whooping crane were given protection against human intrusion and 
fire. Herds of buffalo were rounded up and inoculated; reactors to tuber- 
culosis and brucellosis tests were culled. During 1965, for the first time in 
four years, no buffalo died as a result of anthrax as far as is known. A 
small herd of pure wood bison were captured and moved to an isolation 
corral at Elk Island National Park as part of a program to ensure the 
survival of this rare and interesting subspecies. 

The transfer of 160 elk from Banff to the Spirit River area of Alberta 
was approved; fifty-four animals were shipped in 1965, and the remaining 
106 will follow in 1966. 

Interest in the natural history of the parks was stimulated by con- 
ducted hikes with parks naturalists and illustrated talks at the campgrounds 
in the evening. In parks where the naturalist had been appointed on a 
year-round basis, programs were presented to a total of more than 240,000 
visitors. 

Year-round use of the parks is encouraged by the Department; winter 
attendance is rising, particularly in the mountain parks where ski trails 
are attracting an increasing number of visitors. 

At Banff the facilities at three major ski developments (Mount 
Norquay, Sunshine and the Whitehorn-Temple ski area near Lake Louise) 
were used by 140,000 skiers during the winter season 1964-65; this figure 
has risen from 18,000 in 1957-58. 

The long-range plan for Mount Norquay is to develop it as a day 
skiing area with a capacity of 3,000 skiers. Sunshine Valley is planned 
as a self-contained alpine ski centre with overnight accommodation for 
350 and skiing facilities for over 1200. During the year, the access road 
to the primary parking lot at Sunshine was widened and improved. Dis- 
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cussions were well underway for a major redevelopment of the Whitehorn- 
Temple ski area which is adjacent to the Lower Lake Louise Visitor Service 
Centre. 

In Jasper National Park, ski trails on the Alpine and sub-Alpine 
slopes of the Marmot Basin were opened to skiers for the first time in 
the winter season of 1964-65. Access to the area was much improved by 
upgrading the standard of the existing road. 

To develop and maintain ski centres, teamwork between Govern- 
ment and private enterprise is essential. The Department selects the area 
(with a knowledge of the natural features that may be endangered in clear- 
ing the slopes and opening the area to crowds), plans the development and 
installs utilities in the Visitor Centre if one serves the area. Ski operators 
develop and operate the ski runs, lifts, lodges and other facilities. 

Over a period of time, leases on park lands now in effect, will be 
brought to a reasonably standard basis in order to meet the fundamental 
requirements for control of land in National Parks. It is intended to 
accomplish this with a minimum of disturbance to existing leaseholders. 


Historic Resources 


By the centennial year, the massive program to partially restore 
the Fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island will make a substantial 
showing. As work progresses, an increasing number of visitors are travel- 
ling to the area to watch the work from elevated walks and lookouts. 
During the summer 1965, 148,072 visitors came to Louisbourg; this figure 
compares with 113,000 in the 1964 season and 39,000 the previous year. 


Activity was concentrated mainly at the Chateau St-Louis, one of 
the largest buildings in the world to be restored to original form. It will 
contain some 100 rooms, including the Governor’s and officers’ quarters to 
the left of the drawbridge gate and the soldiers’ barracks and dungeon to 
the right. The original foundation walls have been dismantled and rebuilt 
to first floor level. Interior walls have been built to the height of the 
finished foundation and interior partitions have been partly installed. 
During the winter months, temporary plastic shelters were set up over the 
Governor’s wing, the chapel area and the officers’ quarters so that work 
could go ahead regardless of winter storms. A contract was awarded and 
work began on the construction of the masonry shell and installation of 
mechanical electrical work in the Chateau St-Louis. 


Directly in front of the entrance to the Chateau St-Louis, the King’s 
Bastion, strongest part of the fortification walls, is being reconstructed. 


In the early stages of the restoration, the Royal Battery was excavated. 
This massive fortification is located on the coast over a mile from the 
Fortress. With the major emphasis shifted to the Chateau St-Louis, a 
concrete core wall was built along the outer walls of the Royal Battery to 
prevent its erosion by the sea until restoration work can be continued. 


Mr. Maurice Berry, a distinguished and world renowned architect 
who specializes in the restoration and reconstruction of historic sites in 
France was appointed as a consultant to the Department on the Louis- 
bourg reconstruction. During the year he inspected the historical re- 
construction work at Louisbourg and met with officials and other con- 
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sultants to review progress and co-ordinate plans for further development. 
Mr. Jean Palardy, an authority on period furniture, continued research in 
Paris, France, on the furnishings to be used in the restored Chateau. 

At the park headquarters and compound areas, fifteen buildings 
have been built; these include administrative offices; store houses for 
building materials —cement, lumber, flammable materials and cut stones; 
workshops for trades training, interpretation and artifacts research; 
archaeological research building; laboratory; fire hall; gate house: service 
station and yard office. 

Roads have been built in the administrative complex; it is served by 
hydro-electric power and sewer and water facilities, including a 230,000 
gallon water tank and a pump house. Sixteen houses and a four-unit 
apartment, two bunk houses and mess hall have been built to accommodate 
the staff which increases greatly during the summer months. 

To satisfy the mounting interest of visitors, the Louisbourg Museum 
has been remodelled and its displays modernized. Four information 
centres with display exhibits have been built and two belvedere-type exhibit 
centres — one at the Dauphin’s Bastion and the other overlooking the 
Louisbourg Lighthouse have been set up. A temporary visitors’ reception 
centre has been prepared in a renovated country school. The booklet on 
Louisbourg was revised and introduced during the summer tourist season. 

An estimated $1.5 million was spent on the Louisbourg restoration 
during the year. The program will total $12 million over the 12 year recon- 
struction period. 

At the Halifax Citadel National Historic Park, preliminary plans 
were discussed for a major program to restore the Citadel to its original 
condition in the first half of the 1850’s. In some areas, restoration will 
be complete and in others the existing remains will be stabilized. The 
extensive program will extend over a six to seven year period. 


Archaeological excavations during the summer of 1965 at Céteau-du- 
Lac National Historic Park in Québec uncovered eighteen building 
foundations dating back to the early part of the 19th century. The building 
included the Commandant’s House, officers’ commissariat, octagonal 
blockhouse, two warehouses, hospital, powder magazine, carpenter shop, 
barracks for 288 men and the blockhouses that originally stood at each 
end of the canal. 

A staff archaeologist will begin excavation of the canal and military 
buildings on April 15, 1966; most of the digging will be finished by mid- 
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June. A crew will remain at the site for the summer to complete the archi- 
tectural recording of excavated structures. During the peak work period, 
the crew will include about 70 locally-hired labourers. 

A new approach will be taken by the Historic Sites Division to present 
the history of Céteau-du-Lac. All masonry remains will be stabilized and 
remain open to viewers; the work is scheduled for completion by the 
spring of 1967. A scale model of the site is being prepared and will be 
installed in an information centre now under construction. 

The original canal was built in 1780 at Céteau-du-Lac to bypass the 
dangerous stretch of rapids in the St. Lawrence River. Blockhouses were 
built at each end of the canal to defend it against American invasion. 
Over the years, various alterations and additions were made. Basically the 
site is a large earthwork fortification with the canal at its centre. The post 
was abandoned in 1851. 

At Fort Lennox National Historic Park in Québec, archaeological 
excavation was carried out for the second season. Digging will begin again 
in June, 1966 to locate the French fortifications of 1759 and to excavate 
part of the late eighteenth century British fortifications and the early 
nineteenth century naval yard. 

A third on-the-site summer course in archaeological field methods 
will be held at Fort Lennox in 1966 for university students majoring in 
archaeology. The course has recently been recognized by Laval University 
for academic credit; seven applicants have been selected for the coming 
summer. 

A history of Fort Lennox has been prepared for distribution and a 
display “History of Artillery” has been installed in the Officers’ Quarters 
which is now being used as a Museum building. 

At Signal Hill National Historic Park, located at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, archaeological excavation was carried out in 1965 at the 
Queen’s Battery and Lookout Point. 

In the summer, 1966, excavation work will continue on the nineteenth- 
century signal tower, and a search will be made for the remains of earlier 
signalling establishments. The two-month program is expected to be the 
final season for excavation. 

Signal Hill dominates the narrow harbour entrance looking out 
toward the fishing grounds of the Grand Banks. The present park includes 
some of the harbour defences constructed in the late 18th century and 
after. 
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A design is being prepared for a proposed visitors’ centre by a con- 
sulting firm in St. John’s. Displays to illustrate ‘“‘A brief History of Sig- 
nalling” and ‘‘A History of Signalling from Signal Hill’? were set up in 
Cabot Tower. 

At Beauséjour National Historic Park in New Brunswick a three- 
month excavation program will begin June 1966. Digging will concentrate 
on the buried structures and underground rooms located within the fort 
bastions. A one-month excavation program was carried out in 1965; it is 
likely that another season of work will be required in 1967. 

The Indian village of Cahiague near Orillia, Ontario, will be excavated 
at the request of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada to 
determine whether or not the site is actually the Indian village of Cahiague 
described by Champlain. The contract for the small three-month ex- 
cavation program has been awarded to the University of Toronto who have 
excavated at the site on and off for about ten years. Excavation is also 
being done on the Indian Burial Mounds in the Rainy River district of 
Ontario to enable the Historic Sites and Monuments Board to assess the 
national importance of the site. 

At Lower Fort Garry, north of Winnipeg, the first season of a two- 
year archaeological program was carried out during the summer of 1965. 
The main areas excavated were the warehouse, barracks, palisade, troop 
canteen, blacksmith shop and kiln. In May, 1966, the University of Mani- 
toba will start the second season of excavation under a two-year contract 
with the Historic Sites Division. The four-months dig will concentrate in 
the industrial and agricultural areas outside the fort proper. 


In June 1966 the new Fort Garry Museum was officially opened. 
Exhibits on the ground floor tell the story of the early fort built by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company about 1832. The culture of Indian tribes who 
lived in the northern territory served by the early Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany is illustrated by displays on the second floor. Displays in the modern 
fire-proof museum were prepared by the Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission from the very fine ethnological collection preserved by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Several years ago Rocky Mountain House near Red Deer, Alberta, 
was excavated by the University of Alberta. The trading post was built in 
1799 by the North West Company, taken over in 1821 by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and finally abandoned in 1861. During the year under 
review, the Department was negotiating a contract with the University to 
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carry out further excavation in the summer 1966. About twelve students 
will work on the project. 

An underwater archaeologic survey was made in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in the summer of 1965 to determine the location of Walker’s 
Fleet sunk in 1711. Five wrecks were found and a number of artifacts 
recovered. 

During the year four new plaques were unveiled: Frenchmans Butte 
at Frenchmans Butte, Saskatchewan on June 29th; Rundle’s Mission at 
Pigeon Lake, Alberta on September 12th; W. D. Lawrence at Maitland, 
Nova Scotia on September 11th; and Palliser Expedition at Banff National 
Park, Alberta on September 25th. 

A contribution of $20,000 was made to the New Brunswick Historical 
Society for the restoration of the Loyalist House in Saint John, New 
Brunswick. The Loyalist House, built prior to 1820 and occupied by the 
Merritt family, is historically important because it represents a particular 
age and federal style of architecture. 

Other grants include $50,000 to the Province of New Brunswick for 
the restoration of the Fredericton Military Barracks; $27,500 to the 
Town of Perth for the restoration of the Matheson House in Perth, On- 
tario; and $50,000 to the Nova Scotia Division of the Canadian Corps of 
Commissionaires in Halifax, Nova Scotia for the restoration of the Black- 
Binney House. 

At Kingston, Ontario, the portico of the historic City Hall will be 
reconstructed; a contribution of $100,000 was made to the City of Kingston. 
Built in the classical style of the day, the City Hall was regarded as one of 
the finest municipal buildings of 19th-century Canada. The portico built of 
Kingston limestone was 63’ wide with four columns supporting the delicat- 
ely wrought overhead portion. In 1958 the portico was demolished after 
it was condemned as structurally unsafe. It will be reconstructed under the 
guidance of the Historic Sites Division of the Department. 


About seventy per cent of the continent's most hunted ducks nest and raise their young 
on the marshes, sloughs and potholes of the Canadian prairies. The Wildlife Service is 
solving the critical problem of leasing wetlands from prairie farmers. 


Wildlife 


The wildlife of Canada—from the powerful polar bear of the Arctic 
coastline to the colourful song birds of southern latitudes —is a rich part 
of the heritage of the Canadian people. 


Vast stretches of Arctic and Alpine tundra and dense sub-Arctic 
forests account, in part, for the survival of many species of wildlife to the 
present day. Even in the remote north, however, excess hunting and the 
destruction of winter range by fire have drastically reduced the great 
migrating herds of barren-ground caribou. 


National concern for wildlife was discussed at a meeting of the 
Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, the Federal-Provincial Wildlife 
Conference, and the Prime Minister’s and Premier’s Conference in July 
1965. A National wildlife policy and program was developed and tabled 
by the Minister in the House of Commons on April 6th, 1966. 


The Minister also announced that the Canadian Wildlife Service had 
been established as a separate Branch of the Department in recognition of 
the importance of the wildlife resource. The new national program provides 
for co-operative research and management with the provinces on common 
problems, establishes guide lines and goals for federal research programs 
and emphasizes the management of migratory birds and wildlife in the 
national parks, in the Yukon Territory and in the Northwest Territories. 


For three years the Service has operated pilot projects in the west 
to lease wetlands from farmers and to find an adequate and workable 
method of compensating them to preserve marshes, sloughs and potholes 
as nesting for waterfowl. Some 70 per cent of North America’s most 
hunted ducks nest and raise their young in the southern prairie provinces. 
Under agreement the farmer does not burn vegetation around his wet- 
lands, or drain or fill them for ten to twenty years. He is paid in cash an 
amount based on the value of the surrounding land. About 75 per cent of 
the farmers who were approached during the initial stages of the program 
signed the agreements. In 1967 when administrative and legal questions 
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have been worked out, a ten-year program will begin to preserve about 
four million acres of wetlands at an annual cost of over $5 million dollars. 

An important aspect of the leasing program has been to find an 
acceptable way to share revenue produced by the wildfowl resource with 
the farmers. Ducks sometimes cause serious damage to grain crops, re- 
ducing the margin of profit. Provincial and federal crop damage insurance 
schemes are available, and wildlife officials are working closely with 
landowners to inform them of up-to-date methods of crop protection. An 
effective way of preventing crop damage is to provide alternate feed. 

An additional $400,000 will be spent annually for five years to acquire 
by long-term lease or purchase larger wetlands for nesting and over- 
wintering areas in other provinces of Canada. 

The present threat of habitat loss can be met in part by improving the 
productivity of the nesting grounds that remain. Habitat may be improved 
by controlling water levels, alternating natural plant cover, and creating 
nesting and resting sites where it 1s economically feasible. Studies are also 
under way to determine what sorts of foods are needed by ducks, par- 
ticularly the young ducks. 

Given adequate habitat, the regulation of game bird kill is the prin- 
cipal means of population control. A new aspect of waterfowl management 
in Canada will be the National Kill Survey to determine the number of 
hunters and the quantity and kinds of birds harvested in different areas. 
Hunters will be recorded by the institution of a Canada Migratory Game 
Bird Hunting Permit, and with their co-operation, wildlife officers will be 
better able to assess the effects of changes in bag limits, timing and length 
of seasons, and hunting zones. 

At airports and on the airways increasing traffic has emphasized the 
importance of reducing bird hazard at airports. Bird strikes can cause 
loss of human life and although they have not yet caused casualties in 
Canada, damage to aircraft (particularly to jets) is counted in millions of 
dollars. A program for the management of birds in airport areas was 
prepared by wildlife officials and accepted by the associate committee on 
bird hazards to aircraft. The Wildlife Service directs the biological aspects 
of the program; to co-ordinating agency, with the Department of Trans- 
port and major airlines, is the National Research Council. 

The most effective long-term solution is to make airports as un- 
attractive as possible to problem species. During 1965, garbage dumps 
near major airports were closed; trees, hedges and shrubs were cleared 
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away; ditches were cleaned, ponds drained, and low-lying lands filled, 
levelled, and seeded. Grass was clipped to a calculated height: too short to 
provide cover for field mice or rabbits, which in turn attract owls and 
hawks; too long to provide a comfortable resting and feeding spot for 
gulls and waders. Gulls, which are involved in many bird strikes, are 
attracted to airfields by earthworms. Methods of ridding the grounds of 
earthworms are being studied. 

Tape-recorded bird distress calls have been used with limited success 
to move birds off runways; exploding shotgun shells, flares and revolving 
searchlights have proved helpful. 

In 1965, for the first time, radar was used to observe the location of 
large flights of migrating birds, and flying operations were plotted accord- 
ingly. One major airline had only about three-quarters as many bird 
strikes in Canada in 1965 as in 1964 under the same operating conditions. 

Other wildlife research programs will include studies on factors 
affecting the health of wildlife populations such as parasitic infection, 
disease, pesticides and other environmental pollutants. By the end of 
1966, twelve wildlife-biocide studies will be underway, including the 
investigation (begun in the summer of 1964) of the effect on wildlife of 
spray operations against the spruce budworm in New Brunswick. A study 
of the effect of orchard sprays on California quail in the Okanagan Valley 
will also be made. 

The use of dieldrin for grasshopper control has been largely discon- 
tinued in the prairie province, but the possible effects of residues on water- 
fowl and other birds are being investigated. 


In 1964, facilities became available to determine biocide residues in 
wildlife tissues, and early in 1965 a start was made on monitoring wildlife 
species for pesticide residues on a nation-wide scale. A National Registry 
of Pesticide Residues in wildlife tissues now contains records of nearly 
4,000 specimens of Canadian source materials. 


The radionuclide contamination of northern vegetation and animals 
is of concern to the Department. Radio-active material from the air is 
absorbed by lichens, a main food of northern caribou and reindeer. An 
initial program conducted by the Radiation Protection Division of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare shows the Cesium 137 levels 
are higher in Eskimos eating caribou meat, but that the amounts have 
not exceeded permissible levels. 

Radio-active fallout is not associated with the marked decline of the 
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barren-ground caribou population. The 1955-56 census revealed that 
barren-ground caribou herds had dwindled to about 277,000 animals 
from 672,000 in 1949. In 1965 the herds numbered about 250,000 animals. 
Excessive human kill, the destruction of winter range by forest fires and 
poor calf survival during the years of bad weather are the major causes of 
the decline. 

During the year an illustrated booklet in Eskimo, Chipewyan, English 
and French was distributed to hunters in the north to tell them of the 
need for conservation. Fire control will begin on one major caribou range 
in 1966. 

The 1965-66 research program will evaluate range conditions, collect 
data on human use and herd structures and investigate certain physiological 
problems which bear on reproductive rate and calf survival. Beginning in 
April, 1966, the Wildlife Service plans to conduct an intensive two-year 
study of herds in Keewatin and northern Manitoba to provide data for 
management. 

Other studies will determine how many reindeer can be supported by 
ranges in the Reindeer Reserve near Aklavik in the Northwest Territories, 
and the production of forage and its use by deer and moose in the forests 
of the maritime provinces. 

In the Northwest Territories, studies continued on fur bearers, such as 
beaver, mink, muskrat, and on the polar bear, a species whose continued 
survival is of concern to many countries. During the year, the Service 
represented Canada at an international conference in Alaska on the pre- 
servation of the polar bear. Investigations on wolf ecology in the North- 
west Territories were completed. A monograph on muskox, by Dr. John S. 
Tener, was published by the Service. 

In the Yukon Territory, an intensive study of the grizzly bear is 
underway to obtain data required for sound management of the species. 
Also in the Yukon, a co-operative U.S.-Canadian investigation is being 
carried out in the Old Crow area and adjacent Alaska to determine the 
distribution, numbers, and taxonomic status of nesting white-fronted 
geese. Three specimens taken in 1964 were thought to be representative 
of the rare Tule goose. 

In Fundy National Park studies were made of the importance of snow 
to moose survival. In parts of the Park, serious overbrowsing by moose 
occurred, followed by a sharp decline in the population. 

For the first time in four years, no cases of anthrax were reported in 
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bison in Wood Buffalo National Park. Since the first outbreak of anthrax 
in July 1962, fast and extensive action has been taken to restrict the 
spread of the disease. Efforts are continuing to eradicate anthrax from the 
area. 

Major investigations were under way on Arctic nesting geese—the 
black brant (Anderson River), small races of Canada geese (McConnell 
River) and Ross’ goose (Perry River). At least three major publications 
will result from these studies. On the prairies, studies of the behaviour of 
shoveler ducks, feeding and nutrition of ducklings, and factors affecting 
reproductive success in waterfowl were in progress. Much time was 
devoted to rare species of birds that are few in number or in danger of 
extinction, notably the trumpeter swan and the whooping crane. Field 
studies of snipe were continued on the breeding grounds in Newfoundland 
and Ontario and on the wintering grounds in Louisiana. 

The nuclei of research groups to study the effect of pesticides, dis- 
eases and parasites on wildlife have been established. More biologists 
with highly specialized training and knowledge are needed. During the 
year under review the Department gave six scholarships in wildlife biology; 
ten will be available in the coming year. The Department will also con- 
centrate on aid to university research in wildlife biology by providing 
contracts totalling $10,000 in 1966. Under the National Wildlife Program 
such contracts will eventually reach an annual total of $50,000. 


Central Services 


Finance and Management 

Early in 1965 a departmental Financial and Management Adviser and 
his Deputy were appointed to carry out the recommendations of the 1964 
Management Study report. Several proposals, (such as the introduction of 
program budgeting) required the formation of new groups to handle 
recently delineated areas of responsibility. Management Services, and 
Materiel and Supply had assumed expanded roles; during the year the 
functions of the former Administration Division were revised and re- 
allocated in line with the new concepts of financial management. Planning 
and Estimates, and Accounting and Reporting units were formed. In 
addition to their normal operations, these units have designed and in- 
troduced a system of program budgeting and responsibility accounting 
in departmental headquarters. A re-organized Administration Unit 
expanded the co-ordinating and housekeeping duties originally assigned 
to the former Administration Division, and took charge of moving the 
Department’s Ottawa offices into their new quarters in the Centennial 
Tower. With the Department now consolidated in one building, the 
Library also came under the Financial and Management Adviser. Finally 
in March 1966, a Computer Information Systems unit was formed. Staffing 
of the Financial and Management Adviser’s office is nearly complete, and 
the organization is now better equipped to undertake the role for which 
it was designed. 


Management Services 

In common with similar units in most other federal departments, 
Management Services has suffered from a severe shortage of professional 
personnel. However a total of ten studies have been completed over the 
last year and potential annual savings exceed $200,000. The major studies 
include one on personnel systems, another on native arts and crafts, and a 
municipal reporting system. The recommendations contained in six studies 
have already been implemented. 
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Management Services is now embarking on a program of work mea- 
surement, from which it is intended to develop work and staffing standards 
for management’s use in the assessment of its operations. 

Officers trained in various management analysis specialties (organ- 
ization, systems and procedures, work study, work measurement, oper- 
ations research, budgetary control and office mechanization) are being 
recruited. As the unit develops, it will provide an increasingly effective 
advisory service to assist in the solution of management problems. 


Materiel and Supply 


During the fiscal year the re-organization of the Materiel and Supply 
Division continued and its role was expanded from a basic purchasing 
organization to one with responsibilities in all aspects of materiel man- 
agement—purchasing, warehousing, inventory control and distribution. 
This change was based on the concept that the Division now provides 
guidance on materiel management throughout the Department; at the 
same time fuller authority and responsibility is delegated to operational 
levels. 

During the year, efforts were made to decentralize Materiel and 
Supply activities to field officers. The direct requisitioning of certain 
stationery and office supplies was done in the Natural and Historic Re- 
sources Branch. In the Atlantic and Western Regions plans have been 
made for purchase to be made through the regional offices of the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production. 


With the gradual decrease in purchasing by Materiel and Supply, 
more time will become available for purchasing planning. Significant 
progress is expected in the use of the latest purchasing methods (using 
value analysis) in the coming fiscal year. 

A study has begun on the distribution system for the Mackenzie 
District. Arrangements have been made to take over from the Indian 
Affairs Branch the procurement of equipment not purchased by the Branch 
or the Department of Defence Production. 


Planning, Estimates and Analysis 


The Planning, Estimates and Analysis unit was established in July 
1965. Its purpose is to develop, recommend and introduce into the Depart- 
ment, budgeting policies (including standards of measurement) for use in 
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intermediate and long-range financial planning. The Division is also 
responsible for the analysis of estimates and long-range financial plans 
for purposes of senior departmental management and Treasury Board. 
A co-ordinating and consolidating function in the matter of estimates and 
financial forecasts is undertaken on behalf of the Department. 


The Division provides an advisory service in financial planning to 
units throughout the Department and assists managers and other personnel 
in the development of budgets, forecasts and related data. 


The introduction of program budgeting and responsibility accounting 
throughout the Department makes it imperative that objective standards 
and measurements be continually developed by the Division to serve in 
the effective preparation, development and analysis of financial plans. 


Accounting and Reporting 


This unit, organized in July 1965, is responsible for the design and 
implementation of systems for budgetary controls, management reporting, 
forecasting and other financial matters. It also provides the accounting 
service for the executive and advisory functions of departmental admin- 
istration. 


Since its inception the unit has provided historical data on expendi- 
tures compared with estimates; developed accounting systems; taken part 
in a pilot exercise in budget control and responsibility accounting; and 
developed new financial coding for management reports for the fiscal 
year 1966-67. 


Administration 


Considerable attention has been devoted during the year to re- 
organizing the Administration unit. The new organization reflects the 
changing role of Administration in the Department. 


The unit is responsible for the development, recommendation and 
promulgation of administrative policies; and for the development of a 
system of manuals. It operates a number of central services for the De- 
partment including Telex and mail distribution facilities. The require- 
ments of the Department for rented office accommodation across Canada 
is a responsibility of Administration. The unit also handles the admin- 
istrative requirements of the Departmental Library. 


Two areas which will receive emphasis during the coming year are 
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Manuals and Records Management, which includes the development of 
standards and introduction of work measurement into the operation of 
departmental registries. 


Computer Information Systems 


The Computer Information Systems unit was created to develop 
advanced techniques of information processing within the Department. 
It will also provide systems and programming services, both scientific and 
commercial, to the various Branches of the Department. The group became 
operative by the appointment of a Chief and one officer in March. Over 
the next few months other personnel will be recruited to handle the De- 
partment’s immediate needs. 


Projects undertaken will include the design of computer procedures to 
aid in the management of financial, personnel, material and equipment 
resources. The results of programs and activities will be evaluated by 
analyzing data in such areas as education, welfare and wildlife services. 
The statistical analyses of data and research techniques will aid in economic 
assessments of such natural resources as mining, oil and gas properties. 


Departmental Library 


As a result of a study by the Departmental Library Committee, the 
Northern Co-ordination and Research Library was integrated with the 
Natural and Historic Resources Branch Library at the time of the move to 
Centennial Tower. This centralization of library facilities has resulted in 
improved service, not only to the Department itself, but to agencies and 
individuals engaged in research. 

The Library now has approximately 40,000 books and periodicals— 
including an outstanding collection of northern and Arctic books, a 
large number of volumes on wildlife and a Canadian historical collection 
comprised of books on historic sites, fine arts, antiques, glass, china and 
furniture. The archaeology section of this collection is now being enlarged 
and improved. 

The services of the Library have been extended to provide bi-monthly 
accession lists; an improved loan system; a microfilm reader; and ex- 
change service with other libraries. Facilities for individual study have 
been established in a well-furnished reference room as well as in private 
study areas. 
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Management Audit 


This staff group was created in 1965 on the recommendations of the 
Peat, Marwick Mitchel & Co. ‘‘Management Improvement Study”, to 
improve management practices within the Department. The study was 
conducted to explore findings reported in the Royal Commission on 
Government Organization and to advise on methods of implementing 
these recommendations. 

Management Audit consists of a small staff, operating out of head- 
quarters under the direct authority of the Deputy Minister. Its task is to 
analyze programs and activities of field offices, including all phases of 
management; appraisal of the organization structure, objectives, policies, 
systems, standards and controls and to report to the Deputy Minister 
on the effectiveness of management within the Department. 

In the latter part of 1965-66 the group visited a number of field 
offices to become familiar with operations in the field. Following these 
visits, operating procedures for the Management Audit Staff were pre- 
pared. The aims of the group are to conduct a systematic cyclic review— 
and special reviews—of the whole organization to determine and advise 
the Deputy Minister on the effectiveness of the management. 


Legal 


The Legal Adviser and his staff are called upon to advise on a wide 
variety of departmental activities. Some matters, such as those to which 
the Claims Regulations apply, are required by law to be referred to the 
Legal Adviser. Many other matters are the subject of consultation. 

During the fiscal year 1965-66, the liability of the Crown was a 
recurrent topic. Leases, contracts, permits, and licences were drafted 
almost daily in the Legal Adviser’s office, as were submissions to the 
Treasury Board and the Governor in Council, Orders in Council, Regula- 
tions and Amendments to Regulations. 

The Legal Adviser advised the Deputy Minister and senior officers on 
the legal implications of departmental policy and legislation. In some cases, 
he drafted legislation before it was discussed in detail with the Department 
of Justice. In matters which result in or which involve actions in the 
Courts, the Legal Adviser is liaison officer between this Department and 
the Department of Justice. 

As the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory administers the govern- 
ment of the Territory under instructions given him by the Governor in 
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Council or the Minister of this Department, the Legal Adviser was during 
the year called upon for advice by the Deputy Minister, Assistant Deputy 
Minister and the Director of the Northern Administration Branch in 
connection with the Yukon Territory. 

For the Northwest Territories the Legal Adviser’s office provided a 
consultation service to the Deputy Minister and his staff, the Commis- 
sioner of the Northwest Territories and his staff for the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. In this capacity the Legal Adviser attended sessions of the Council 
of the Northwest Territories. He prepared drafts of territorial legislation 
and Orders and Regulations for the Northwest Territories. 

Late in the fiscal year the management of the Indian Affairs Branch, 
the duties of the Minister under the Jndian Act and all powers relating to 
Indian Affairs were transferred from the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration to the Minister of this Department. The management of the 
Water Resources Branch, the Resources Development Branch and the 
functions of the Minister of this Department under certain of the related 
legislation were, with some exceptions, transferred from this Department. 

As representative of the Northwest Territories the Legal Adviser 
took part in the Conference of Commissioners on the Uniformity of 
Legislation in Canada. At the Annual Conference of the Canadian Bar 
Association the work of the Conference of the Commissioners on Uni- 
formity of Legislation in Canada was assessed and the Legal Adviser 
participated in this Conference. A member of the Legal Adviser’s staff 
took part in the Federal-Provincial Wildlife Conference. 

The Legal Adviser participated in a seminar on International and 
Comparative Law arranged by the University of Ottawa. Early this year 
he was seconded to the Civil Service Commission to hear, as member of 
the Appeal Board, an appeal brought under the Civil Service Act. 


Information Services Division 


The Information Services Division works through the news media to 
keep the public informed about current programs of the Department. 

During the year 203 releases were issued in French and English, to 
press, radio and television stations. In some cases, releases stimulated 
the interest of national publications and resulted in feature articles on 
various new and interesting aspects of the department’s work. 

The Division deals directly with the public by answering requests for 
information. During the year under review, 12,383 letters were received 
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(mainly from writers, students and editors), and 81,357 booklets, mimeo- 
graphed articles and maps were sent out to answer these requests. The 
Annual Report was prepared in the Division; a total of 3,600—both 
English and French—were distributed to departmental staff, universities, 
libraries and the press. Feature articles were prepared for the annual 
editions of encyclopedias and handbooks and various general publications. 

Public Information Officers attended the official opening of new 
Eskimo art collections to assist with publicity and promotion in Canada 
and the United States. 

Five issues of the staff magazine “‘Intercom’’, including a special 
edition on the Indian Affairs Branch, were published and distributed by 
the Division. 

The Division is directly responsible to the Executive Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister. It provides the Secretariat of the Departmental 
Publications Committee as well as a centralized information and editorial 
service. 


Personnel 


As recommended in the Management Improvement Study, the Per- 
sonnel Adviser undertook, during the fiscal year 1964-65, a two-phase 
reorganization of the Departmental personnel services. Step one, which 
consisted in the recentralization of the personnel functions to each Branch, 
was completed before the end of the fiscal year. Step two, a study by the 
Management Services Division of existing personnel systems, paper work 
and procedures, was completed by June 1965. The basic recommendation 
of the study was the adoption of a system of electronic data processing 
for personnel records. 


In the summer of 1965, this Department, together with the Central 
Data Processing Service Bureau began implementation of the new Per- 
sonnel Data System. The initial conversion of position data and basic 
employee data to a form in which this information could be processed 
automatically by a computer has been completed. These data are recorded 
on magnetic tape and constitute the Master Establishment File. The pro- 
cedure for updating this file has been established, and the system is at 
present capable of providing the line managers and the personnel admin- 
istrators with the accurate and current establishment information they 
require. The second phase of the system is the creation of the Master 
Employee File which will contain detailed information about each em- 
ployee. From this file employee reports can be produced; these are essential 
to line managers, personnel administrators, and manpower planning. It is 
expected that this phase will be completed by September, 1966. 


Staffing 
The position strength of the Department as at March 31, 1966, was 
as follows: 
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Prevailing 
Classified Rate Grand 
Positions Positions Total 
Ottawa Field Total 
Dent VAdming.. ae 199 14 213 1 214 
Resource & Economic 
Develop. Group..... a3 24 Si 1 58 
Natural & Hist. Res.. 222 702 924 1,890 2,814 
Indian Affairs....... 309 2,538 2,847 46 2,893 
Northern Admin..... 350 740 1,090 514 1,604 


E113 4,018 5,131 2,452 7,583 


The grand total of 7,583 positions represents an increase of nearly 
3,000 positions. The majority of these were added by the transfer on 
January 1, 1966 of the Indian Affairs Branch to this Department. During 
the year there were 807 new appointments to the classified staff and 538 
separations. The Department conducted 135 promotional competitions 
and the Civil Service Commission held 254 competitions on behalf of the 
Department. These figures include the staffing activity of the Indian Affairs 
Branch. The graph on page 132 shows the growth of the Department 
over the period from March 31, 1956 to March 31, 1965. 


Manpower Planning Development and Training 


This year 27.75 man years were spent on training activities.. These 
are outlined in bar graph form on page 133. 

Two staff members spent much of their time assisting with the de- 
velopment of a manpower inventory system and the development and 
testing of an employee evaluation program which will be implemented 
in the year ahead. 

A comprehensive development program for Junior Executive Officer 
and Junior Officer was carried out at both Ottawa and in the field for 
twenty-six staff members. 


Language Training 


During the year under review the Language Training Centre con- 
tinued to expand to make further provision for other departments and 
agencies. An arrangement was made with the Civil Service Commission 
to begin a phased transfer of the program to the Civil Service Commission 
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starting in September, 1965 and continuing until April 1, 1967 when the 
program will be transferred fully to the Civil Service Commission. In the 
interim period the program would remain under the administration of 
the Department. 

In the spring term, attendance in the French language program was 
190, including 33 from other government departments and agencies. Fall 
term attendance was 367, including 253 from other government depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Instruction was carried out at three levels: beginners, intermediates 
and advanced students. The most modern audio-visual techniques were 
used in classroom instruction and these were supplemented by individual 
and group practice in the language laboratory. 

During the 1965 fall term courses in English as a second language 
were started with 137 students in attendance; 102 students were from 
other government departments or agencies. Plans were made to further 
expand this program for the 1966-67 academic year. 

With respect to Eskimo language training, the school continued to 
aid Northern Administration Branch in development of teaching and 
language laboratory materials and supervised the operation of the language 
laboratory for teaching Eskimo to federal employees who were to be 
employed in northern Canada. 

Plans were made for the school to operate a special crash program 
in the teaching of Spanish. This program, to be operated in conjunction 
with the Civil Service Commission, was to meet a particular need for a 
Latin-American conference which will be held in Ottawa late in 1966. 
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Summary of Business Turnover of Arctic Co-Operatives 


West Baffin 
(Cape Dorset) 


George River 
Kikitaoyak 
(Port Burwell) 
Coppermine 
Resolute Bay 


Grise Fiord 
Holman 
Fort Chimo 


Ekaloktitiak 
(Cambridge Bay) 


Great Whale River 


Ikaluit 
(Frobisher Bay) 


Povungnituk 
Sisi 
(Frobisher Bay) 


Issatik 
(Whale Cove) 


Aklavik 
Igloolik 
Innuit (Inuvik) 


Great Bear 
(Fort Franklin) 


Payne Bay 
Fort Resolution 


Print making, carvings, handicrafts, 


retallestore. (ur tid diner er ee 
Char fishery, handicrafts, retail store. . 


Fishery, handicrafts, retail store, 


Sealerys TUL Itarketin Gareieeyns anne 
Carvinesmhandicnaltsmngsc een 


Retail store, fur marketing, 


Carvings bandicnattsemr seuarei ees en 
Retail store, carvings, fur marketing. . 
Print making, handicrafts............ 
fishery uandichalts. seer eee 
Bishery eet ce eta re ee 


Carvinesshandicratisciiiee cl aeerne 
iSheny a Canvilles ery me meee tere 


Carvings, prints, retail store, 


PUTSMAEKC EL Pomme ere ean arco ae 
Housing, household supplies......... 


Retail store, fur marketing........... 


BurtearimentS ess aeterc ioc ee eer ee 
Carvingsanetallastore wane nee 
TIOUSIND te een tn ee ee 
FAN GICrALtS achaumert eee etre eet 


Fishery, handicrafts, eider-down...... 
Logging, wood products............. 


1965-66 
1960-61 (estimated) 
$ 77,950 $ 200,000 
22,449 60,000 
8,767 60,000 
3,000 20,000 
12,988 55,000 
40,000 
30,000 
27,139 60,000 
11,420 25,000 
40,000 
3s 18'S) 40,000 
59,944 250,000 
2,000 
125,000 
50,000 
~ 25,000 
5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
75,000 
$227, 392 $1,192,000 
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Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province 


No. of No. of Total Area 
Province Bands Reserves in Acres 

Prince. Bdwardulsland = aneee rn erees 1 4 2,741.00 
INOVal SCO lia «4.7.0 elie ee poe m rere 11 38 23,971.00 
New Brunswickscn es cere rare 15 23 37,654.86 
Quebec ysis fans shun ieee eee aD 39 (13)* 188,178.00 
Ontario? jen. eee ae eee bene 112 170 (4)* 1,539,851.46 
Manitoba dco%cs ee. soi ieee 51 101 522,199.09 
Saskatchewaltas 2: conpeyaanie aera 67 123 1,225,090.00 
Alberta: oaod.iGh on-air eee ee 41 96 (4)* 1,607,696.55 
British Columbia ase ere eee 188 1,621 820,348.06 
MuUKOMAUerritOLyjgeyel scene ee 15 26 (26)* 4,844.00 
INortiwwestedlernitonics a ieraneretereaete 15 291(29)* 2,143.06 

TPOTALN Wisin eae ee Seer see 551 2,269 (76)* 5,976,317.08 


*Indian Settlements included in the totals which are not classified as reserves. 


Revolving Fund Loans 


ny 


OntstandinesadvancessApril yl 965 eee aa a ede ose wives Soe x $ 714,319.60 
Advances 1965-66 

Britis OR COlUIMI OI ate | sere Waele ov ema Curie. sake + oS ase $45,141.68 

PAIDETI ae a stencils tc ah hist Gk clas ohne ne eines 91,098.41 

MD ASKAT CHE WAT ani ta ers evaverr eis Ie a ueies sees ace (bans ees “afer. 57,456.81 

IMAanitODAa te cue oan see ek cea a 1612222 

ONTALIO Re Cameras eon ee ai fataarane Wathen be ORM Ares! oe 64,314.65 

GYE EWE S.pcee S et Saye ODI OOO ORE rel ne ee ae ae 4397.37 

ING WAESDUTIS WICK a4 mee eau rete ee kk fers ark fo blac eel Seis ctevaus 20,171.00 

INOVA DS COMA Se eater se woe tine ch och oka Sa Shak bcs tie 1,092.00 

PI Cou WAT MS ANG mieten sos Gisis Gin ace eal ene 6,000.00 341,284.14 
$1,055,603 .74 

Repayments 1965-66 

BEICISHRC OUR DIAC nie iorhnc SINC Gis Oicte Sh eve ee wae $22,385.42 

ENIDOLiAiee cpeenic a crates ater aerate a ernie dies a Sie aa old D819 242 

DASKAtCHE Wallin crak CP RRee ott nie osteo cust iain ule ainsi aes $5,631.05 

IM aI TOD aie ee coete tarac eo ercks a RES Sid bad AOE SiN ola sad 37,035.27 

ONCATIOREM a Land eee RP REM Oda ach ca ics Sees 42,214.94 

OUCD ES Sie tree aie CPI Ce goals oie ovel le wilesarsicrsre-oa ao. 11,447.58 

ING WOBDULS WICK et evcPee RR Riceier cielo cieneo.e.2 clStiaten ais.se blisvale. 7,588.97 

INOVAESCOtlan cmc eine asset cnet belo oar ate 6,090.42 $ 211,189.07 

Outstanding Advances, March 31, 1966............... $ 844,414.67 

Interest credited to Government Revenue 1965-66...... 03 


Indian Band Funds 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for year ended 
March 31, 1966 


Band Fund—Capital 


PNOTICUILUET Cee Salas, ace at ere Ene tha. «teesisiele bids aie 
Herston Of BandsProperty cess sols Saveyoeks « aes 
Cash Payments and Entitlements 
GASMMIDIST IOUT ON ure piri sass: oo0 be hue ees 
EST MANICMISCINELILS. setae eis coe ee. eave fee eie bed oe 
Shares of transferred Indians ejssse crs ae eustenstee 
IRCSCLUC HMA AZCTICIt tracreiatas scare «eye aelarNig eer a ats 
SOCIAIEA CEIVIUIES sear tie aU Reh ives orcad tte hcg: 


MEU CTEOS LWVOOU SALES 2s eiic.s ari. Savoie os cieerciehe « ssegis 
OER GY Al tics meee Temi Pees trainee em oles ov ek 
ROU OMI St mer tree Mt ae ee ie Des 


Manter Works Labour: Subsidy...+-2..-.s.-.--.: 
RAISE OMANCOUS rarer een eee hee we ween wens 


Be ARCC MAN IST ils 19 OS iain tera Meo cpocera ee (eo 4i5), wh Se0 
JuIbinesu MEN gS et la RIS ion an one eo eee 


$e. 245, 


Receipts Disbursements 

$ 39,572.50 SS ISO 8) 

34,026.92 897,791.80 

heise tye 1s} 

116,958.34 

32,469.69 45,215.47 

77,947.44 

50,419.28 

42,030.75 124,728.93 

159,838.31 1,339,674.46 

3,658 .94 6S 293 

6,350.00 294,368.16 

165,018.53 65,916.90 
162,035.90 
11,435.36 
1,307,168.14 
2,494, 661.82 
1,031,279.39 
98,555.38 

269 , 827.97 112,032.90 

5,857,929 .60 4,737,961 .32 
25,133,094.63 

26,253,062.91 

$30,991 ,024.23 $30,991 ,024.23 
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Indian Band Funds 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for year ended 
March 31, 1966 


Band Fund—Revenue 


Receipts Disbursements 
Aoriculture. css ci sense gensas sels Wists © ay eteecn oes erates Se 2135811255 SOD. 150250) 
Operationvof Band Property scree ieee: ene 24,572.16 399,098.09 
Cash Payments and Entitlements 
Gash Distributionts: acs peer eee 559,865.94 
Commiutationses.c42. oe ea eee 141.40 
Enfranchisements ter een omer tote 15,717.43 
PENSIODS he ats Ree we Feces 2 ec) SPO eae 21,391.50 
Shares of Transferred Indians=..-.)- aes ol 5,841.47 7,786.73 
ADTUITIES. 4 ccoo ee atic cla eie el gee eee ener 37,735.00 
Educationic 4:43 wut steeree oe ae ee ee ee eee 18,633.25 40,120.23 
Medical cs. sc aaie,cracaie ss stetirenerars onesusroeree rareiene nats aun 10,064.42 52,354.11 
LG Rene ees de o Aiea nee tno nero odio cod D293 250 428,100.42 
Reserve Managements tteeie oat eon sb ae ialensite 41,376.09 
Transterof-Eunds —Sectionl6sa wee eee 1,540,380.11 
Salaries secs. ak cue cae us rete e Sena eee eaters 290,495.12 
Socials ACtuVitles 2. ions a cine se fever Poe 84.50 72,800.83 
Governmentinterests. eee 1,454,327.19 
FLOUSING hee pad edie ee eee one enor T6433\.235 SPA MGT 
Welhs S22. ses sete aia eects ke ee een sneer 4,706.50 40,787.81 
Roads and: Bridgess ain. jaceenrs caine ieee 61,739.20 230, 833.66 
Rentalss Oils eis, Boss aoe ws ee ee ee ees 765,130.19 
Other Rentals. oc ac 3 occa cea ae ree POR OA 
13 f:Novalel Wor harem pameetae cin metered oooh oe bicticias oe 7,307.45 132,033.84 
Land « ....... cee oka es Ne eer ee ee 2,918.86 6,800.66 
Winter Works izabour Subsidy aa ceraereni eteeeset 37,830.72 
Miscéllaneoussa ccc wcacketo oe cero r em rere 496,376.27 153,219.86 
5,485, 806.60 5,003, 362.90 
Balances April@lesl 965.57 ccna ice ee 3,401,269.35 
BalancesManch! 33:9 66aseeeraee sierra raion ere 3,883,713.05 


$ 8,887,075.95 $ 8,887,075. 


Indian Estate Accounts 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for year ended 
March 31, 1966 


BalancesApril: 15: 19 65traeepsueee on.es eect eee ee $318,010.53 
ReOCOID ES és5:- 0.5 eidns a eI RN oka Re ae coe ee 406,024.05 

: 724,034.58 
Disbursements:c..csee ee eeycmiyoicl ae alae Go eee eas 292,855.91 


(1) Government Bonds held in Trust for various Estates total $194,450.00 at March 31, 1966. 
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FSO Eo TOT OREE PO OO. CG OAG HOD Buckc'o% $431,178.67 (1) 
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Indian Special Accounts 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the year ended 
March 31, 1966 


Receipts Disbursements 
EE EPLOJECtS were ctoreitee tae ens sn ole ei pscre, seaye nit 29 S6 $ 52,434.77 $ 50,031.24 
Handictattsccsmeac ott ta ac athe Sin th ee ae he a 12,856.17 () 13,749.53 
Cowessess eany-Spurees ane ccketoloye rays'ae cheleut een o 6 Bae 4,466.38 4,133.36 
A bsentiot Missin gvbleitstee.. sttcieioe vine tioete = 5 ore 1,482.53 1,321.49 
Suspense 

Rental tan ca cae eet as sin che ee eee we ee 2,345,907.77 3 056,536.66 
Miscellaneous teint caters oie ete tiveness oe 5X6, I Sis15 741 
2,417, 147.62 3, 161,927.49 

IBalancersAprilly LO Gobeiacice ese ae cater < 68 a5 1,430,112.85 
Balances March. 51,19 Om ..rnisike certo tie ode iw ee 685,332.98 


$ 3,847,260.47 $ 3,847,260. 


(1) Bonds held in Trust for Indian Handicraft total $6,000.00 at March 31, 1966. 


Indian Savings Accounts 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for year ended 
March 31, 1966 


Balance :A peril e965 severe ies ee eee oy soe me oes n< pase anere sate ashe ore $408,210.15 
RE COUP US seeaeeg seca she Weri web Su nEAG OW ce ter aBPOh ta have dey capers: at FavieJat-aayder os “vss honey otto cseran 80,443 .44 
488 , 653.59 
IDIGHUIESCIMCHtSia ra rmetn comin orci nee Minos cri cioed LOE oe wee Ss 150,599.80 
BALAN CesIViArCies lol OO pay erm uNe chokes ans oes a as Gene ew no hes ON $338,053.79 () 


(1) Government Bonds held in Trust for various Indians total $66,500.00 at March 31, 1966. 


Fines—Indian Act 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
March 31, 1966 


PSN CCPAD EI Meo OSieRee Mert tteys ciers 6 Shel a arit-cheiedes oe a ore Mare aus. a) 9)dye orate ele enon. $679,426.47 
BROCOLPUS icra TE RS ON SS «Mes Bric ee Bie eee Wed Mer live wave Vouds «Mave ataee « 135525250 

TSE OS 
DYSON TCRSTEVITVET RI Sig | <a" torch Glas: 0 ROI Re CREE eee Pee Rie = eee, Pr TPA NGS SE) 
RS TEATICC HIV AL CHES lt AO Oererctexct Net NC rch: Ste Lone odie ayes win ala cack, © mate axe iat ageice Whereas! $680,576.64 


Indian Compensation Funds 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for year ended 
March 31, 1966 


Py AACE ANT TIGL pel OOS aeeeeet ered ote re asics alkene feast odie ee -0~ Se ro das lerts nar atin oMeptorenaeristrearar's $ 94,128. 
NQBOSTVUGH ASG aero wrchtper ORS cA Bl Glo Gb ce cic REP atts Ohl nic eet emma 22a 

B15 e875" 
BPSD UTSETITCH (Shon trie ne ar sein es oa tet as ons, webcam eee heventin Rbauas extudeceusere aes 187,503. 


Balance Marches LoOOr deine aa ee iota c eucice> ernie le Foe deem mek wae ae SOR ole 


14 
70 


84 
17 


67 
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Number of Federal-Owned Indian Schools and Classrooms 
by Province, January, 1966 


Number of Number of 

Province Schools Classrooms 
Prince Edward Island 1 2 
Nova Scotia 6 25 
New Brunswick 8 24 
Québec | 28 131 
Ontario 101 262 
Manitoba 72 240 
Saskatchewan 69 207 
Alberta 31 165 
British Columbia 74 214 
Yukon 1 5 
Total 391 L275 


ee 


Figures include 6 seasonal and 5 hospital schools. 
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Comparative Statement of Visitors to the 


National Historic Parks and Major Historic Sites 


for the period April 1 to March 31 


Increase or 


1965-66 1964-65 Decrease %y 

An Gr Bell Muse linterna ee 110,158 106,228 ar BSB een Oo 
BatochelRectony see ee ee 8,869 7,855 arr = ol Leo a! sm PASTY 
FortAmiherstan cp ae are 2216 9,513 Ss nOG3 ap 1S 9/58i 
ForgAnne. 2. eee nes 66,534 64,551 OSS se SO 
Roqubattlelord... eee eee 42,878 38,825 + 4,053 + 10.43 
Rong Beause|oure een eee 49,087 49,427 = 340 = .68 
Fori@hambly..35 see aie 101,286 91,493 ae WARE + 10.70 
Rortibangléyecen ree eee 111,941 116,723 SE II = 4.09 
Fort lennoxeees.. soe ee 26,191 20,423 ae Sn AS ap PAs 77! 
Foxrtress.of Lonisbouncse jee 148,072 113,148 + 34,924 + 30.86 
FortsMaldentem «ste. coe: 52,670 38,916 a7 Be 7/sys Sie 31S), 64! 
RortRodd Hus: = ern. se. 36,614 32,922 = 93,692 ae d6b 5241 
Rott wWellingtone- eee eee 40,917 32,167 = ib wet) == PIERS 
GrandiPré Shee... aoe eee 62,848 64,194 sel 346 ee O9 
HalifaxCitadelee.. perme fee 213,878 PAN (Bi 92) 2 + 666 oF seHl 
LowemFort:Gatry peace. «eee 92,208 86,620 4 Ds 585 Te OLOG 
Mantelloy Lowergen .cmmemne. see 40,993 38,893 OU a7 Spa) 

Palace Grand Theatre............ S)p 545) — ar S)55)75) —- 
Port Royal Habitation ........... 42,699 39,265 fa RNA SS: + 8.74 
Princeof Wales Koren See 311 424 = 113 — 26.65 
SS Keno. «Sees. See | eee 6,857 — an Osis! —., 
SignaltHill x ove eee. Hee 275,209 241,242 338907 + 14.08 
Sir W. Laurier’s Birthplace........ O02 7,190 ole STD “hak oval, 
Woodside . 2a232%:. Stee. eee 13,554 11,699 ae 1 t3595) + 1Se85 
National Historic Sites Total...... 1,579,437 1,444,930 + 134,507 ae Ue All, 

Summary of totals 
National Parksan. see eee 9,845 , 283 9,179,028 + 666,255 Se W725) 
National Historic Sites ........... 15579, 437 1,444,930 + 134,507 se Medd) 
11,424,720 10,623,958 + 800,762 ae 58 
Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Parks 
for the period April 1 to March 31 
Increase or 

National Parks 1965-66 1964-65 Decrease % 
Bani sith ao ere eee eee en ee 1,803,490 1,605,784 + 197,706 sialon 
Cape Breton Highlands........... 729 , 443 624,942 + 104,501 t= LG 
Elkilsland ee) Sot # ee ee 197,728 175,105 Ae DRAKE a0 28) 
Fund yi eg. een eee 679 ,406 566,443 + 112,963 + 19.94 
Georgian Bay Islands ............ 8,361 8,371 = 10 N/C 
Glacier yy, AL vate eee ee ee 767,206 705,150 + 62,056 Se acl) 
JaSpereeh cielo: See een 522,658 480,102 + 42,556 a tects 
Kootenay. eins 4). eae eee a 638,812 548,515 + 90,297 + 16.46 
MountikevelStokes ee nen 741,457 706,015 = 9301442 FieomOe 
PointPelee® 24. 42 ie eee 697 , 328 661,166 eo OmlGn +e S46 
Princesa lberteer . saan ee 152,256 140,521 a JUL Wis} ar Bie. 3i5) 
Prince’ Edward Island. ..955.0.0 967,372 11125536 — 145,164 — 13.04 
Ridings Mountaineer ae 687,959 681,313 + 6,646 of 
Sty Lawrence lslands seen ae 60, 330 67,109 =" 6,779 —1OSLO 
Werta Noval oop stete et ee eee 108, 738 66,180 + 42,558 + 64.30 
Watertomltakesa sss ann 393,426 Sil 258 [oo eOS sg) 
OhOST aa ereec ake ae eee 689,313 658,518 + 30,795 = AO 
SR OTA cen ates ct eee 9,845,283 9,179,028 + 666,255 aig (la2!5) 
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CAMPGROUND ATTENDANCE 
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1965-66 
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1956-57 


1957-58 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-6! 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 
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GROWTH OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
NORTHERN AFFAIRS & NATIONAL RESOURCES (1956 TO 1965) 


0 ae 


i 


56-57 57-58 58-59 59-60 60-61 61-62 62-63 63-64 64-65 65-66 


The above figures represent authorized establishment as at March 31 of each fiscal 
year. On January 1, 1966, with the transfer of the Indian Affairs Branch, 2893 positions 
were added to the staff; on the same date, Water Resources Branch (277 positions) 
was transferred to the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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Summary of Revenues and Expenditures, 1965-1966 


Revenues Expenditures 
ADIVUNISTRASDLOIN SER VICES gases cad ore soe $ AvAas.i7- SS 15435.559.41 
NORTHERN CO-ORDINATION AND 
RUBS EAU EL (GE INTGRIE Aeatoe tarcemayeatione se rsaelanen Sank 490.00 433,977.78 
NATURAL AND HISTORIC 
RESOURCES BRANCH 
Brancherdministratlone. aac ee tennessee 528,216.78 
National Parks and Historic Sites.......... 3,006,963 .97 26, 363,290.53 
Grant to Jack Miner Migratory 
BirdeeOund aon Anse. Danistdat. Me. qnetleee 10,000.00 
Grant in aid of the development of the 
International Peace Garden in Manitoba... 15,000.00 
National Battlefields Commission........... 3 275,000.00 
Canadian Wildlife Service...... Ce Se. ee 4,786.53 OMe Oo tl 


3,011,750.50 28 982,613.02 


NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 


Branch AdmimistratiOie sees tees ees eee es 4,001.75 Le Sta eC O12 S 
BUUGa trons oes Lhe Raed Rese ens ee Rares 331, 899).93 NOG22 52585. 0 1 
Weltane andolnGustrial ss... srmcusmieearto<satye re 5 ea 506,079.38 4, 637,304.16 
VATE ORME CLEMLOLY aie wets teense werner acat severe osc 813,024.99 8,049 , 347.05 
Northwest Territories. « «.cccwesss-epiobiyer wes oxsteds 9 839,217.57 19, 433,982.56 


11,494, 223.62 43, 860,420.73 


INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 


Branch Nc maiiStrathOM.. qcce cnelerss-scctekaebenenedeses 3,365.68 bE5O8 SS 1722 
Indian Agencicsin. «eo ste sickens coegadaredel epee me ts 287,462.26 7,604,110.56 
Social PEO SEAMS. j< ceisler ce washes arece epesenrra 86,798.03 DAMON eS 2eho 
Economic Development & Community 
STi Oy NCI en oset renee: or erate aime le cel et anon ots 370, 700.93 5,318,689 .30 
OICATION ier eer coca ein cies eta eee 650,662.78 AST OV B20 ou 
Grant to Provide Additional Services to 
Indians of British Columbia.............. 100,000.00 
iSevalhiclale: Uinghabln toners sie ne cee oNe RO Ieee Rane eens 562,138.00 
1,398,989.68 81, 681,528.58 
COOTER Bea ec ts ws een ny OS Ce ener nee oe 946.48 40,425.38 


MOA SsROR AD PPAR NUEINT ore. cele = ie mie = $ 15,910,845.45  $156,434,524.90 
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DIRECTORY TO ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


General Information............. 


Monthly oil and gas report....... 


*north (a bi-monthly magazine)... 


Information Services Division, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


Resource and Economic Development Group, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


The Editor, north, 

Northern Administration Branch, 

Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


Natural and Historic Resources Branch, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


The Secretariat, 

Indian Affairs Branch, : 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


*Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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Annual Report 
1466 +1967 


Ptnnual Report 


Fiscat Year 1966-67 


Department of INDIAN AFFAIRS 
and NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


Issued under the authority of 
HONOURABLE ARTHUR LAING, P.C., M.P., B.S.A., 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


© 
ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1967 


Cat. No.: R1-1967 


The Honourable Arthur Laing, P.C., M.P., B.S.A., 
Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. 


SIR: 


I have the honour to submit the First Annual Report of the newly 
constituted Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Al- 
though this is the first report of the Department under this name, it takes its 
place in a long and historic series of reports covering the activities of 
predecessor Departments of the Canadian Government. 

I am advised that the first report on the administration of Indian Affairs 
dates back to the latter part of the Eighteenth Century when Sir William 
Johnson was Superintendent of Indian Affairs. With the Indian Affairs 
Branch once again joined to the Department, many of the historic functions 
of the Department of the Interior are again a single responsibility. As you 
know, that Department administered much of the responsibilities which are 
now yours, from 1873 to 1936. 

The Department of the Interior was headed at different times by such 
well known Canadians as Joseph Howe, Sir John A. Macdonald, Sir Clifford 
Sifton, Arthur Meighen, R. B. Bennett and from your own native city of 
Vancouver, Ian McKenzie. 


The Department as presently constituted has major trust responsibilities 
to discharge on behalf of the indigenous peoples of Canada, the people and 
resources of the North and our heritage in National Parks, Wildlife and 
Historic sites. i 

The responsibilities of the Department are wide-ranging. They begin at / 
the individual level and encompass those of municipal, territorial, quasi- 
provincial and para-international nature. The evolution of self-supporting 
co-operatives of individuals, semi-autonomous and fully autonomous 
municipalities, the devolution of more self-government, the close relationship 
with the provinces and provincial programs and co-operation with other 
countries (exemplified by the work done under the Migratory Bird Con- 
vention) all give a further dimension to the scope of the activities of the 
Department. In fact, we must supply expertise on problems ranging from 
anthropology to zoology and on many non-scientific questions of the inter- 
relationship of many diverse people. 

This report reflects the steady progress of the Department and the 
achievements of the past year. It is a portrayal of the united efforts of the 
people who make up the departmental staff and the Indian and Eskimo 


people. 


It is especially appropriate in Canada’s centennial year that the role o 
the historic sites is acknowledged. Our history is part of our present and |; 
powerful influence on the future. The commemoration of past events is at 
important matter which the Department is proud to discharge. The Depart 
ment’s role in also making available to all Canadians, and their Visitors, the 
best examples of natural environment and in preserving the forms of Canada’ 
pioneering past deserve to be noted. 


The activities of the Department of Health and Welfare and othe: 
government agencies, together with the advanced programs of housing anc 
services provided by this Department are having their effect upon the healtt 
and longevity of the indigenous peoples. Death rates are falling rapidly anc 
life expectation grows. Apart from the hazards of accident to which all 
frontier people are subject, mortality among Indians is now at levels which 
are comparable to those experienced in Canada as a whole. The infant 
mortality rate per thousand live births fell to 47 per thousand in 1965, in 
marked contrast to the 1960 rate of 82 per thousand. This is reflected in the 
latest calculations of the life expectancy at birth for Indian children which is 
now up to 63 years. Apart from accidents during adolescence and the early 
years of adult life, Indian people now have life expectancies equal to or 
longer than the Canadian population in general. 


Similar gratifying statistics apply to the Northern Territories where 
infant mortality per thousand live births dropped from 210 in 1960 to a 
figure which is below 100 in the last year in which statistics are available, 
1966. 


These achievements are a remarkable contrast to the unhappy statistics 
of past years, but yet much remains to be done. I expect that this favourable 
trend in infant mortality rates will continue to improve almost as greatly in 
the next few years. 


Both the Indian and Eskimo people are finding more opportunities to 
use their skills productively and are taking their place in the work force of 
Canada. The educational processes are enabling more of them to take gainful 
employment and find satisfaction in wage earning. There are now over 4,000 
young Indian men and women taking technical and High School educational 
training. In the near future, these young people will provide the community 
leadership without which government programs cannot succeed. 


I would be remiss if I did not draw your attention to the progress made 
in the internal management of the Department. Based upon measures 
instituted in the period following the report of the Royal Commission on 
Government Organization (the so-called “Glassco Report”), the Department 
is now beginning to operate an internal Management system which is proving 
its effectiveness. The program of personnel evaluation, program analysis and 
review and budget control are beginning to prove their worth. In the next 
few years they will demonstrate their effectiveness on a larger scale. The > 
efforts which have been expended on establishing the management systems — 


| 
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will return a rich reward in the future efficiency and improved utilization 
of staff skills. 

I think it is a tribute to the work of the staff to note that the Depart- 
ment is as advanced along the road of administrative reform in federal depart- 
ments as any other agency of government. 

The Annual Report provides the outlines of the progress made by the 
various parts to the Department. It is encouraging. It provides a basis for the 
next steps in the long and historic development of Indian people, of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, and of our service to those visiting the 
National and Historic Parks and enjoying Canadian Wildlife. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. A. Coté, 
Deputy Minister. 
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Eskimo artist working on ceramics. 
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(Photo: Fred Bruemmer.) 


Northern Administration 


The Northern Administration Branch discharges Departmental respon- 
sibilities in the Northern Territories and maintains a field staff in many 
northern settlements. The Branch is made up of the Directorate, six divi- 
sions, a Personnel Adviser and a Financial and Management Adviser. 

An increase in Branch activities is reflected in the amounts provided in 
the Departmental estimates. Among the significant developments were con- 
struction of an additional twenty-seven school classrooms, the opening of the 
first kindergarten, increased school enrolment, the establishment of four 
Eskimo Co-operatives and one credit union, the growing popular interest in 
Eskimo sculpture, further progress in Eskimo housing, the further extension 
of the northern highway system and the many planning studies which were 
undertaken. 


The tour of the north by the members of the House of Commons 
Standing Committee on Northern Affairs (and National Resources) was a 
significant development in the year, as was the publication of the report of 
The Advisory Commission on the Development of Government in the 
Northwest Territories. 


An announcement of particular interest and historic significance con- 
cerned the establishment of Yellowknife as the seat of Territorial govern- 
ment, after years in which the Territories have been administered from 
Ottawa. The move to Yellowknife is the first step in a phased transfer of 
administration of programs and services from federal to territorial auspices. 


Territorial Matters 
Task Force 


A task force of experienced officers was formed to plan the steps 
required to carry out major recommendations of The Advisory Commission 
on the Development of Government in the Northwest Territories. The 
Commission, appointed in June 1965, presented its report in August 1966. 

Pending the transfer of responsibilities, the Territorial Division of the 
Branch continues to administer ordinances and regulations concerning educa- 
tion, health, welfare, municipal affairs, liquor, game, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and mining safety on behalf of the Council of the Northwest Territories. 

Officers of the Branch act in an advisory capacity to the Commissioners 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, pursuant to instructions issued from 
time to time by the Minister. The Council of the Northwest Territories met in 
both Ottawa and Resolute Bay, while the Yukon Council held its meetings in 


ig 
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Whitehorse. Prior to each Session of the Councils, draft legislation and 
sessional papers are prepared for their consideration. 


Payments to Territorial Governments 

In 1962, Parliament voted $7,359,103 for capital expenditures in the 
Yukon, over the five-year period from April 1, 1962 to March 31, 1967. 
Advances from this fund were made to the Government of the Yukon 
Territory during the year to cover the Territory’s capital requirements for 
loans to a total of $929,151. This represented the balance of the fund 
authorized by Parliament for the five-year period. In addition to this, the 
annual operating grant, which for this year came to $1,814,311 was made to 
the Yukon Territorial Government. This sum covers the operation and 
maintenance of such activities as education, welfare, and the area develop- 
ment programs. Capital requirements of the Government of the Northwest 
Territories during the five-year period 1962-67 were met with loan funds of 
$7,648,000. Advances from these funds to the Northwest Territories during 
the year came to $2.7 million to cover capital requirements in the year. The 
operating grants to the Northwest Territories this year amounted to $2,666,- 
205. 

The financial arrangements referred to here were the result of a report 
made in 1962 by an Interdepartmental Committee on Federal-Territorial 
Financial Relations, under the Chairmanship of the Director of the Northern 
Administration Branch. This Committee has been reconstituted under the 
same chairman with representatives of the Department of Finance, the 
Treasury Board, from this department, and the Treasurer of the Yukon and 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. During the year 
1966-67, the Committee was actively engaged in reviewing the financial 
relations and the allocation of functions between the Federal and Territorial 
Governments with a view to recommending terms of an agreement to be 
entered into by them when the present financial agreement expires on March 
31, 1967. Recommendations have been submitted in respect to both Ter- 
ritories. It is expected that a new agreement will be implemented during the 
next fiscal year, with financial agreements to cover a two-year period. 


Lands and Forests 
LANDS 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


In the Northwest Territories, centres of activity for land transactions 
were Inuvik, Yellowknife and Hay River. Subdivision surveys were carried 


! 
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out at Inuvik, Yellowknife, Spence Bay, Wrigley, Gjoa Haven, Igloolik, 
Broughton Island, and Hall Beach, in addition to a number of public 
campgrounds and numerous individual parcels. At Pine Point, the resurvey 
of the commercial area has enabled construction of the hotel and shopping 
centre to proceed. The demand for residential lots has hastened the installa- 
ion of water and sewer services in the easterly half of the townsite, so that 
additional lots can be made available. 


Following the announcement of the selection of Yellowknife as the 
sapital of the Northwest Territories, a freeze was placed on all vacant Crown 
land within the municipality, to ensure proper land use and to prevent 
speculation. 


The Department of Agriculture has completed the survey of the Slave 
River grasslands but their report has not yet been received. 


Revenue received from the disposal of Crown lands in the Northwest 
[erritories amounted to $94,393.15. Of this, $54,370 was derived from the 
sale of lands under.the administration and control of the Commissioner of 
he Northwest Territories and the proceeds were credited directly to the 
Northwest Territories Revenue Account. 


YUKON TERRITORY 


The disposal of land in the Yukon has been stimulated by mining 
levelopments in the Dawson, Ross River and Whitehorse areas. Construction 
Mf the townsite at Clinton Creek, northwest of Dawson, has started. At Ross 
Xiver a sizeable subdivision has been surveyed and is becoming occupied. 
-urchases of housing sites in Whitehorse to serve New Imperial Mines staff 
lave considerably reduced the number of vacant lots in Riverdale. After 
everal years of negotiations, lots in the remainder of lot 19 at Whitehorse 
ave been made available for sale, and it is expected that these will be 
juickly sold. 

Surveys made during the year included a number of new public camp- 
rounds, fire tower sites and subdivisions at Ross River, Destruction Bay and 
Vhitehorse. 


The total revenue received from the disposal of Crown lands in the 
Yukon amounted to $147,026.17. Of this $95,650.83 was derived from the 
ale of lands under the administration and control of the Commissioner of 
he Yukon Territory and the proceeds were credited directly to the Yukon 
[erritory Revenue Account. 
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The following land transactions were completed during the year: 


Northwest Yukon 


Territories Territory Total 
New leases, licences, etc., issued .......... 91 113 204 
New agreements for sale issued ............ 74 98 2 
Assignments registered ..............-:6:0 39 32 71 
Land sales completed ................:::::::5 112 89 201 
Parcels of land purchased or otherwise 
Vested! 1m CLOW Mera se rere reeset 83 Di 110 
399 359 758 
Total number of leases, licences, etc., 
in: ONCE ess ee eens 430 497 927 
Total number of agreements for sale 
in! LOLCEE: es A eres 215) 197 412 
645 694 15339 


A breakdown of the leases now in force indicates the following land 


uses: | 
Northwest Yukon | 
Territories Territory Total 


Aoriculturall oe :cerccsccassceeareereare crores 10 8 18 
Commerciale ee ree eee 225 124 349 
Educational Sigs... es 1 —- 1 
Gardening: «..0@tter ees 14 — 14 | 
Grazing bien. ee a 52 oi 
QUAL YING eneeg ee crte ee rence 8 5 13 
Recreational eee eee U 6 13 q 
Rélivious, ¢a4.ceteeetee’ en eee 32 20 52 
Residentialoe eet a 35 264 397 
Residential and Agricultural ................ — 11 11 
Water Ulransmission) eee eee ee — 1 1 
Licences, teeter eee eee ae — 6 6 
430 497 927 
FORESTS 


| 
] 
Northern forests are being used to an increasing extent for recreational | 
and industrial purposes with more emphasis now being placed on their | 
utilization and management. Their value as a wildlife habitat and for water-— 
shed control has added to the urgency for a fuller management program. 


YUKON TERRITORY | 

The 1966 forest fire season in the Yukon was the worst on record 
when 103 fires burned an area of 393,000 acres. The heaviest hit areas were 
} 
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in the northwestern Yukon, near Dawson City, and across the central Yukon 
where hot, dry weather and severe lightning storms continued most of the 
summer. 
Timber production figures for the Yukon are: 
IS UIs Pe ey aa aed ana ie iar ana eae 5,213,882 f.b.m. 
RICE OUGME ree ee ee 8,411 cords 
ois Scope RENE IA 6, CL EERE, a Re cl nt eT 1,626,296 linear feet 


Forty-one campsites and picnic areas are at present operated and main- 
tained by the Yukon Forest Service. These are located within the Yukon 
Territory and are along the Alaska Highway, the Whitehorse-Mayo Highway, 
the Dawson Highway, the Haines Road and the Watson Lake-Ross River 
Road. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


| In the Northwest Territories, the 1966 forest fire season was the worst 
_ ever recorded by the Mackenzie Forest Service; a total of 248 known fires in 
| the Mackenzie District and Wood Buffalo National Park burned an area of 
540,941 acres. Hot, dry weather accompanied by high winds and many elec- 
| trical storms accounted for most of these fires. The Mackenzie Forest Service 


is in charge of fire control in the Northwest Territories and Wood Buffalo 
National Park. 


Timber production figures in the Mackenzie District are: 


| RianberetgiaMey eta ete sis 45 ee ere, 3,501,600 f.b.m. 
| PMC WEN 5 thee tracts Deceit sd dest aden pracpsaryones.iwehhs 8,295 cords 
USOT WET si ny gh Ui fc ee ee 427,130 linear feet 


Sixteen campsites and picnic areas have been developed and are main- 
tained by the Mackenzie Forest Service along the Northwest Territories 
Highway System, which extends southeast and northeast of Great Slave 
Lake. 


| Forest Insect and Disease Surveys 
As in former years, forest insect and disease surveys are to be carried 
out in the Yukon and the Mackenzie District. The Federal Department of 
Forestry and Rural Development now has an entomologist stationed in 
Whitehorse who will conduct these surveys. Formerly this work was carried 
out by two entomologists sent out for six weeks, one to the Yukon and the 
other to the Mackenzie District from the Forest Entomology and Pathology 
Laboratory in Calgary. 


Territorial Parks 

| Two territorial parks have been planned for the Yukon Territory and 
wo for the Mackenzie. A feasibility study in this connection is to be carried 
ut in August 1967. 

| A tourist booth is to be maintained on the Northwest Territories- 

_ Alberta border during the coming summer. 
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Tourism, Arts and Crafts, Co-operative Development 


When the department was reorganized in 1966, responsibility for ad- 
ministration of Indian Affairs in the Northern Territories fell upon the 
Northern Administration Branch. This has added additional importance to 
the already pressing need for the development of employment and cash 
income opportunities in the north. 

One promising opportunity which is yielding results is the fishing indus- 
try. New markets for Arctic fish foods have been opened up and as a result 
new cash incomes have been established. During the 1966 season, 10,000 
pounds of seal, 38,000 pounds of trout and char and 250 whales were 
harvested in the Keewatin Region. The choice parts of the whale were 
shipped to Berthierville, Quebec for canning and 38,000 cans of Canada- 
approved whale products for sale outside the north were packed. An addi- 
tional 52,000 cans of assorted fish products were prepared and shipped to 
southern markets. 

After four years of experimental development, production will begin in | 
1967 of a range of market tested and approved specialty food products from _ 
the Arctic. Attractive packaging will help to make the product interesting to } 
shoppers. 4 


Tourism 

During the year 1966-67, the Tourist Development and Promotion 
Section continued its efforts to make the Northwest Territories better known | 
as a vacationland and to encourage the development of the local tourist | 
industry. : 
The department undertook a survey and the results indicate that, in 
1966, six thousand tourists spent two million dollars in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, compared with an estimated one-and-a-half million dollars the previ- | 
ous year. 
There were six hotels and four motels offering accommodation. Three ' 
new sports fishing lodges opened in 1966, bringing the total to 19. Sports | 
hunting in the Mackenzie Mountains, opened in 1965, has become estab-) 
lished as one of the main aspects of the tourist industry. The outfitters report | 
a successful season with good hunting during 1966. Six outfitters are now 
licenced. | 

In 1966 an experimental tourist camp was set up at Rankin Inlet under: 
the auspices of the department, providing minimum facilities for twenty 
people. Three new experimental camps will be set up in 1967, at Baker 
Lake, Eskimo Point, and Whale Cove. By establishing these four camps, the 
department hopes to pave the way for the development of tourism in this’ 
part of the Eastern Arctic. 

Tourist publicity was directed primarily at the Canadian and United 
States markets. Additional prints of the films “Seal Hunt” and “Paydirt 
Angling” were purchased to increase distribution in the United States and, 


| 
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provide widespread distribution in Canada both by television and by group 
viewing. Tourist literature has been revised and reprinted. Literature was 
mailed out in response to 7,000 enquiries and was used in special promotions 
to stimulate interest in the Northwest Territories. 


Special emphasis was placed on writers’ tours in 1966 and seven were 
sponsored. The resulting publicity has been excellent. 


| 


Northwest Territories Tourist Statistics 


| “Tourist Camp” does not include outfitters, hotels and motels. 
| “Number of Visitors” includes only persons travelling for pleasure during months June 
| to September inclusive. 


| “Visitor Expenditure” includes all spending by pleasure travellers while in the N.W.T. 


| Tourist No. of Visitor 
Season Camps Visitors Expenditure 
| 
mets Cie ate sbeebs a: 8 1,000 $450, 000 
US| Seaeeee aee aee ee e 10 1,300 $600, 000 
| | LSA a Rn aa vale eee wes 14 2,200 $850,000 
| DO aha en Boe oes Sale et ene 10 3,500 $1,000,000 
NGA SG eee, | ale eee 14 5,000 $1,300, 000 
| eee ed ale ee 16 6,000 $1,500,000 
| ECR Ee ee hi eee 19 6,000 $2, 100,000 
* 
| 
* First year of detailed visitor survey indicates previous years’ estimates may have been 
high for number of visitors and low for visitor expenditure. 
| 
} 


Co-operative Development 


The co-operative development program which was started in 1959 
continued to expand and increase. Co-operatives have proved to be valuable 
_ tools for the people in the Canadian north. 


| Through participation in co-operative activities, members of Arctic 

co-operatives now have many more opportunities to manage their own affairs 

a business matters. They have the opportunity to participate in decision- 
_ making, such as organizing production, setting prices, and playing a more 
active and positive role in all aspects of their community. 

Arctic co-operatives have taken over and re-organized such activities as 
the production and selling of carvings and handicrafts. They have also started 
activities in which the people have not had any previous experience. The 

- operation of fisheries, retail stores, bakeries, print shops, provision of hous- 

_ ing, contracting for services, etc., are examples of such activities. Some of the 

_ co-operatives have become important economic influences and their effect is 
felt well beyond the boundaries of their settlements. 


In 1966, a group at Gjoa Haven, working in handicrafts, commercial 
- fishing and sealing, as well as operating a laundry and a bakery, was 
_ incorporated as the Kekertak Co-operative Association. At Pelly Bay, 150 
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miles to the east, another group, also originally sponsored by the local 
mission, became an independent organization under the name of Koomiut 
Co-operative Association. It is anticipated that the fisherman’s co-operative 
formed at Hay River will have a far-reaching effect on commercial fishing 
activities in the Great Slave Lake area. 

There are now eleven co-operatives in the Mackenzie District and eight 
in the Arctic District. Departmental co-operative development staff provides 
technical assistance and supervision to these and to four of the six co-opera- 
tives in Northern Quebec. In a number of settlements there are groups in 
formative stages of development which may lead to the establishment of new 
co-operatives in the future. When the first Arctic co-operatives were started, 
their structure was completely unknown to most northern people. Now they 
are located over the Canadian north from Port Burwell in the east to Aklavik 
in the west. It is particularly significant that, in a number of settlements, local 
people themselves have taken the initial steps toward the establishment of 
co-operative enterprises. 

The Northwest Territories Government has been an active participant in 
co-operative development since 1964. Through contracts with the Co-opera- 
tive Union of Canada which, on its part, has allocated some of the funds of 
their program for work in the north, the Government of the Northwest 
Territories provides technical and financial assistance to some development 


_ programs in the Mackenzie District. It has also provided working capital 
loans. At Fort Resolution the co-operative and community development 


_ program was started by the Co-operative Union of Canada as a pilot project 


and, as such, has provided valuable experience for approaching similar 
projects in the future. It is significant that many of the recent requests for 


assistance in co-operative development in the Mackenzie District have come 


from Indian communities. 

When the first northern co-operatives were started, working capital was 
provided in the form of loans. While loans are still made, co-operatives are 
building up their reserves and capital so effectively that in 1965 funds 
borrowed from the Eskimo Loan Fund represented only 32 per cent of the 
Million dollars used for working capital by the 17 co-operatives reporting. 

Much of the merchandise sold by co-operatives is produced by members, 
"including such items as carvings, crafts, fur, fish, etc. A sizable sum is 
‘returned to the members in payment. In addition to the returns for produce 

sold in 1964-65, co-operatives paid out $138,669 in wages and salaries; an 


_ important contribution to the economy of the settlements. Total membership 


_of the seventeen co-operatives was 1,072. 


| 
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Gross sales of co-operatives in the north have grown many times over. 
The following table demonstrates this fact: 


Year No. of Co-ops Gross sales 

Reporting 
T9OGT | 2s cate re SR ee eter: 2 $ 204,000 
NOGA = Ae eee een een 15 984,000 
1965). .0: 885 ee ee nee one eee 17 1,175,000 


Sales in 1966 were estimated to be $1,500,000 


Welfare Services 
GENERAL 


The Northern Welfare Service provides social welfare assistance to all 
persons including Indian people in the Northwest Territories and to Eskimos 
in Arctic Quebec. It has continued to operate on the basis of providing 
assistance which strengthens the position of individuals and families who are 
experiencing social or financial problems. It is naturally concerned and active 
in seeking to mitigate the special problems which affect northern communi- 
ties. 

The field staff operate under the direction of two District Welfare 


Superintendents with professional social workers located at six regional cen-- 


tres and five other communities. Teachers, administrators and other officers 
of the department carry out the programs in the smaller centres. 

The basic federal programs of Family Allowances, Old Age Security, Old 
Age Assistance, Blind Persons Allowances and Disabled Persons Allowance 
apply in the north just as they do in the rest of Canada. The Social 
Assistance Program is intended to provide additional assistance where it is 
required. The Child Welfare Program provides care for children who are in 
need of protection and for others whose parents are temporarily unable to 


care for them. Adoption services are provided, as is care for unmarried . 


mothers. 

The service provides a comprehensive special care program for those who 
are incapacitated and for those who need to be cared for outside their own 
homes while undergoing medical treatment. The elderly and the disabled are 
cared for in boarding homes and are given institutional care when needed. 

When the Government of the Northwest Territories has completed its 
planned program of constructing hostels for the elderly, the federal govern- 
ment will purchase care in these hostels for elderly Indians and Eskimos. 

Rehabilitation services for the disabled are purchased from specialized 
agencies in the provinces. 

Medical Social Services alleviate the special problems of hospital pa- 


tients, especially those of Eskimos in hospital in the south. Eskimo patients | 


are assisted to keep in touch with their families through the use of tape 
recorded messages and progress reports. The department assists patients 
leaving hospital with residual disabilities and is responsible for repatriation of 


Zh 


all patients from hospitals in the south. During the year, 1,262 Eskimo 
patients were returned to their homes, chiefly by air. Many stayed at the 
transit centres while they were waiting for transportation to their homes. 
These centres are operated by the government at Frobisher Bay, Churchill, 
_ Hall Beach, Cambridge Bay and Inuvik. 


COMMUNITY WELFARE CENTRES 


The Community Welfare Services provide assistance to communities and 
| groups within communities to deal with social problems of many kinds. The 
| Community Development Fund enabled a number of northern communities 
| to undertake many useful projects to be originated and carried out under local 
_ responsibility. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars was allocated to the 
_ Arctic District, and $40,000 to the Mackenzie District. With these funds, 
_ communities undertook various physical improvement projects to provide 
| necessary facilities. 
| During the year, delegates from six communities in the Keewatin Dis- 
| trict met in Churchill as a Regional Eskimo Council. The Regional Council 
was the first of its kind, and enabled representatives from local community 
, 

: 
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| councils to exchange ideas and to increase their experience with the princi- 
_ ples and practices of local government, as well as informing government 
officers of the main trends in Eskimo opinion. Reports on the conference are 
being circulated widely throughout the north, and in the coming year the 
| department plans to sponsor Regional Councils in several other Regions. In 
| this way, the ground work is being laid for future inter-regional meetings. 

| Two experimental projects to provide training in community develop- 
ment principles and practices for Branch officers were undertaken during the 
year. These projects were conducted in Ottawa. This program will train staff 
and Eskimo leaders in northern settlements in 1967-68. Other experimental 
_ training projects included seminars, supplemented by films and guest speak- 
| ers, on problems of cultural change for young Eskimos being trained for 
school classroom assistants. 

Activities aimed at developing and sustaining various forms of cultural 
expression native to the north were continued during the year. Several 
exhibitions of Eskimo art were arranged in the United States and Canada, 
and more are planned for the coming year. Many of these exhibitions were 
supplemented by public lectures given by Branch officers. 

An Eskimo literature program was organized, and additional Eskimo 
| staff are being recruited to undertake activities aimed at stimulating and 
_ developing all forms of Eskimo literary expression. The expansion and 
_ improvement of the Eskimo language magazine Inuttituut, which was under- 
: | taken last year, will continue and manuscripts are being prepared for the 
publication of two complete books in the Eskimo language. A system has 
t been introduced for collecting Eskimo literature (folktales, sagas, poems, 
‘ songs, etc.) and for identifying, verifying, and protecting folklore manu- 
scripts. 


} 
} 
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Considerable headway has been made in exploring—in conjunction with 
the CBC and D.O.T.—the possibility of developing a program to establish 
small, privately licenced, local radio broadcasting stations in the north. These 
stations would be operated by volunteers in the community, and will provide 
programs in the native language. 


CORRECTIONS 


A medium security institution was completed in Yellowknife in Sep- 
tember 1966, and in Whitehorse in December 1966. Early in 1967, mini- 
mum security camps were completed and established on site in both Ter- 
ritories. These camps are in the vicinities of Yellowknife and Whitehorse. A 
treatment centre for juvenile offenders was developed and completed at Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. early in 1967. 


The medium security facilities in both Territories house male and female 
adult offenders, while the minimum security facilities house adult male 
offenders only. The treatment centre at Fort Smith accommodates both boys 
and girls. The adult institutional facilities in each Territory house a maximum 
of 65 men and 10 women while the treatment centre can-handle 16 juveniles. 


On February 20th the Yellowknife Correctional Institution and the Fort 


Smith Treatment Centre inaugurated their services. The Yellowknife Cor- 
rectional Camp opened its doors one week later. 


The corrections programs in both Territories are administered by Ter- 
ritorial staff. 
Education 
SCHOOL SERVICES 


School enrolment in the Northwest Territories and Arctic Quebec in- 


creased from 7,280 in 1965-66 to 7,792 in 1966-67. The total enrolment | 


comprises 3,340 Eskimos, 1,371 Indians and 3,081 others. It is estimated 


that about 1,000 children will reach school age each year over the next three | 
or four years. A school construction program designed to accommodate the | 
annual enrolment increases, as well as those children now without school | 


facilities, is necessary. 
Plans were developed in the past year for a new 10-classroom school at 


Aklavik, a new five-classroom school with large activity rooms at Copper- | 


mine and Cambridge Bay, and a 16-classroom secondary school at Inuvik. 


These schools will be completed in 1968. Other major planning projects | 
included a 12-classroom addition to the Sir John Franklin School at» 


Yellowknife and a 15-classroom school and a 200-bed pupil residence for the 
new townsite of Rae. 


Construction started on the 12-classroom Princess Alexandra School at — 


Hay River and Princess Alexandra will open the school in the summer of 
1967 during her visit to the north. A total of 27 additional classrooms were 


Eskimo boy learning wood craft. 
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opened in September 1966. Ten of these were portable classroom units which 
were taken to various settlements for use until permanent schools are com- 
pleted. 

The department’s first pre-school program was started at Frobisher Bay in 
September 1966, and plans have been made to provide facilities for the ex- 
tension of this program throughout the school system. 

Forty-three applications for financial assistance were approved under 
the Northwest Territories Financial Assistance for Higher Education Pro- 
gram. Fifteen of the students received both grants and loans. The cost of the 
program was $35,674.50, an increase of $2,378.50 over the previous year. 
Under the Canada Students Loans Act, passed in July 1964, loan applications 
totalling $11,135.50 were approved for fourteen students. 

Two $800 Northwest Territories scholarships were awarded: to Miss 
Dianne Patricia Douglas of Fort Smith, who attended the University of 
Manitoba in the Faculty of Arts during 1966-67; and Kenneth James Tyler 
of Yellowknife, who attended the University of Alberta in the Faculty of 
Arts. The National Chapter of the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire 
offered 20 Achievement Awards, valued at $25 each, to students in second- 
ary school grades. The awards, which were given for the first time in the 
1964-65 school term, are made on the basis of achievement during the 
school year. 

Two $1,000 scholarships, payable in five annual installments of $200 
each, have been made available to northern students by National Containers 
Ltd., and Seaway Storage Ltd. The former scholarship will be given to the 
most needy and worthy student undertaking post-graduate work. The Seaway 
Storage Scholarship will be given to the best student graduating from the 
Churchill Vocational School. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The renovated military complex at Fort Churchill, Manitoba, is now 
used for prevocational training, 150 young people from the Eastern Arctic 
took courses this year. The boys’ shops are located in a remodelled hangar 
where courses in drafting, carpentry, metal work and maintenance and repair 
of motors can be conducted concurrently. In addition to the shopwork, the 
senior boys built and completely finished a five-room house during the year, 


including the electrical, plumbing and heating installations. All the pupils 
spend one-half of their time studying the academic subjects related to their — 


prevocational training. The laboratories for the girls’ program are located in 
the classroom wing. The girls’ program includes typing, office practice, food 
preparation, child care, dress-making, beauty culture and home management 
courses. In order to provide realistic work experience, arrangements were 
made through the co-operation of the Manitoba Hospital Commission and 
the CNIB Catering Services to have all the senior girls given on-the-job 
training as hospital ward aides and as food services assistants. 
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A total of 213 pupils from the Eastern Arctic lived in the pupil 
residences at Fort Churchill. Of these, 63 were enrolled as full-time academic 
students at the Duke of Edinburgh School and the remainder were in the 
Pre-Vocational Centre. 

To assist young adults whose lack of academic training in their early 
years has inhibited their chances of successful employment, occupational 
training programs are being offered in several northern areas. 

Among these are the programs being offered in Inuvik and Fort Smith. 
Here the students spend half their school day in on-the-job training and the 
other half in an accelerated academic upgrading program. 


A boat building course in Arctic Quebec and a homemaker assistants’ 
course in Frobisher Bay have helped to prepare another 20 young people for 
employment. Training in the development of the basic skills required for 
work in the north, including fabric printing, tourist guiding, ceramics and 
pottery, sawmill operating, upholstering, tanning, heavy equipment operating 
and clerical work were available. 

At the Sir John Franklin school in Yellowknife, the vocational program 
is available for the first time and 57 pupils are taking advantage of it. 
Another 209 pupils in grades IX to XII are enrolled in the academic program. 

The Northwest Territories apprenticeship program is proving to be a 
most effective training tool. A total of 96 certificates of trade proficiency 
were issued during the current year; 80 as the result of written examinations 
and 16 on the basis of transfer of provincial or other trade certification. 
Twenty-six new apprentices were registered, making a total of 83 registered 
apprentices for the year. Five more occupations were added to the appren- 
ticeship program, bringing the number of affected trades in the Northwest 
Territories to 25. : 

Among the newly approved trades are those of launderers and dry 
_ cleaners, selection and placement officers, hunting and fishing guides, and 
_ northern service clerks. 

The department has been giving high priority to the employment of 
Northwest Territories residents in its northern operations, and has set a 


_, long-term objective of filling 75 per cent of the jobs with northern people by 
| 1967. To help achieve this goal 27 classroom assistants were trained in 


February and March 1967. Thirteen girls from the Mackenzie District and 
_ 14 girls from the Arctic District took part in the intensive training programs. 
, They are now working in the classrooms of the schools in their home 
- communities where they assist the younger children to adapt to the school 
+ | system. 
| CURRICULUM 


The Curriculum Section uses the following principles: 


1. Cultural inclusion —every unit of instruction intentionally 
refers to the child’s environment. 
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2. Cultural enrichment —inclusion of learning experiences and 
materials to compensate for lacks in the 
child’s environment. 


3. Pedagogical selection—teachers select enriching programs and 
activities which will be interesting and 
challenging as well as meaningful to the 
child. 


In the last five years the Curriculum Section has prepared over eighty 
professional documentary aids for northern teachers. Publications which were 
developed during the year are: Seal Hunt, Let’s Begin English, Northern 
School Library List, Audio-Visual Services Handbook, Guide Book to ac- 
company New Mathematics Workbook. 


Related services such as teacher education, special education and re- 
search, audio-visual materials, testing and evaluation, and school library are 
also the responsibility of this Section. Ten teacher-librarians completed a 
summer training course. Assistance was given in organizing the school librar- 
ies at Great Whale River and Fort Churchill. The ‘testing and evaluation 
services continued the system-wide testing program and the results were 
processed by the Bureau of Data Processing. Audio-visual services proceeded 
with the work on two series of filmstrips (The Government of the Northwest 
Territories, and Northern Co-operatives ). 

Committees of teachers in northern settlements continued to work on 
the development, evaluation and revision of new school programs and in- 
structional materials. 


Members of the Curriculum Section attended national conferences con- 
cerned with their areas of interest and also participated in departmental and 
inter-departmental committees including the committee on conservation, edu- 
cation and the committee on the care of handicapped children and adults. By 
invitation and by appointment, members of the Curriculum Section acted on 
planning committees for the 1967 Boy Scouts Arctic Jamboree and for the 
various youth participation programs sponsored by the Centennial Com- 
mission. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The new low rental housing plan for Eskimos required a major adult | 


education program. Following the announcement of the housing program, 


which is phased over a five-year period, an educational program was planned | 
and materials produced in Eskimo syllabics and basic English. A grant of — 


$169,000 was received from the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


in May for research into housing education. A field staff was employed to | 


work in the settlements with the Eskimos. The field work was planned in three 
parts. The first preceded the construction of new houses and was designed to 
help the Eskimos understand the terms and conditions of the rental agree- 
ment. The second part was conducted before and after the people became 


| 


ag. 


tenants and moved into the new houses. Here the aims were to teach the 
new skills needed for a different pattern of family living and also to show 
how to care for the new materials used in the houses. The third part, running 
concurrently with parts one and two, developed a readiness for active 
participation in the local management of the housing program. Three orienta- 
tion courses were held for field staff in June and October 1966, and January 
1967. 


Part I of this program was completed in ten settlements in the Baffin 
Region with 509 families or almost 3,000 Eskimos learning about the rental 
housing In seven of the ten settlements Part II of the program was underway. 
Preparatory to the 1967 housing construction, work was done in four settle- 
ments in the Keewatin Region where 302 families were helped to under- 
stand the benefits and responsibilities of tenants (See table below). Home 
visits, group and general meetings were used. Interpreters were employed 
locally to assist the adult education staff since the majority of the people 
speak only the Eskimo language. 


Adult Education Program—Eskimo Rental Housing 


Education 
Number Program 
Eskimo of Part II 
Region Settlement Population Families* Part I & III & lil 
TOoISher:.:...26t.. IAT CUICEB AVON. ceee eee 100 22 x >< 
Broughton Island........ 200 36 x x 
@aper Dorsetay......5. 420 64 x x 
Frobisher Bay............ 1,200 190 >< x 
GriseweiOrd ee tee. 94 14 x 4 
HalitBeach? a0" 2a4..25 142 20 x 
Teloolikers > Se ae ee. 220 53 xX x 
Panenirtun dec. 55. he: 300 60 x 
Pondylnlet..-..d..cse- 150 31 x x 
Resolute Bay =04*..-0 124 19 »4 
<a) 2 IBakerak ee. ec sac 549 95 xX 
Chesterfield Inlet.......... 180 31 x 
Eskimo Pomt eer. 451 103 x 
Rankiniinich tM lees. 380 73 x 
4,510 811 14 mT 


* The Eskimo population and number of families living in a settlement may vary because 
of movement to and from camps. 


_ Linguistics Section 


On October 1, 1966, the Linguistic Services Section was officially 


' transferred from the Welfare to the Education Division. This was done to 
co-ordinate the Eskimo literacy program in the new orthography with the 
_ broader educational programs. 


The Eskimo Language Course was revised and reproduced in quantity 
for distribution to departmental personnel in the north and elsewhere. 

The tapes used were re-recorded with two Eskimo voices instead of one 
as had been the case with the first recording. 

Another unit, Unit 12, was added to the Eskimo Language Course in 
the form of Eskimo dialogues, exercises and drills. These appear on tape 
as well as in writing. Once again, some 125 hours of Eskimo language 
instruction, in the classroom and in the laboratory, were given to Northern 
Service Officers in training in Ottawa. 

Several hundred root words were added to the draft copy of the Eskimo 
dictionary. 

The basic research on the language structures was continued in order 
to serve the needs of an expanded Eskimo Language Course, dictionary and 
formal grammar. 

Plans for an Eskimo Orthography Instructors’ Training Program were 
drawn up. This is to take place next year as a first step in the implementation 
of the new orthography in northern schools and adult education classes. 


Engineering 
HOUSING 
TERRITORIAL HOUSING 


Second Mortgage Program 

There are a number of families in the north who could afford National 
Housing Act housing if available at southern prices. To assist these people, a 
second mortgage program was started by the Territorial Governments in 
1961, using funds loaned to them by the Federal Government. The program 
is administered by CMHC for the Territorial Governments. 

Qualified persons borrowing under the National Housing Act, may 
obtain a second mortgage loan of up to $2,000 repayable over the same 
period as the first mortgage loan and bearing interest at a rate 1 per cent 
higher than the current NHA rate. As of April 1, 1967, seven such loans 
have been made in the Northwest Territories to an amount of $12,006 and 
36 have been made in the Yukon Territory to an amount of $56,600. 


Low-Cost Housing Programs 

To meet the needs of low income families in the north, a low-cost 
housing program was established in 1962. Under this program the Com- 
missioners can make loans secured by a first mortgage up to $6,000, over 20 
years at 7% per cent interest, and a second ten year loan of $1,000, 


interest free, which is secured by a second mortgage. The Commissioners can — 


forgive the annual payments of $100 on the second mortgage if the mortga- 
gor has complied with the provisions of the mortgages. 
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Because of increasing construction and material costs in the north, the 
Territorial Councils recommended that the maximum of the first mortgage 
loan be extended to $8,000, that the maximum term of the mortgage be 25 
years, and that the $1,000 second mortgage be limited to those applicants 
building a house valued at $10,000 or less. This was approved by the Federal 
Government in August, 1966. 


As of April 1, 1967, the mortgage situation for the Territories was as 
follows: 


N.W.T. YUKON 
No. of Am’t No. of Am’t 
loans Loaned loans Loaned 
Low cost Ist mortgage loans .......... 76 $ 440,925 37 $ 219,000 
wow cost 2nd mortgage: ......ccc.c0-.05... 12 72,000 5 5,000 
NHA 2nd mortgage loans ................ a 12,006 36 56,600 


EsKIMO HOUSING 
Rental 


Late in 1965 the government approved a five-year rental housing pro- 
gram to provide suitable living accommodation to all Eskimos in the Ter- 
ritories. The housing program will represent a large item in the department’s 
budget for several years to come. Its objective is to provide houses according 
to family size at a rental rate on the family income and resources. Services 
such as heating, electricity, basic furniture and basic maintenance are in- 
cluded as part of the low monthly rental. To encourage a high standard 
of participation in the program, and to foster individual and community 
development, management of rental housing will, wherever possible, be car- 
ried out by local housing associations. Officers of these associations will be 
Eskimos elected annually by the tenants themselves. 


Credits will be given for extra rental payments and for improvements 
and additions to the houses; in this way an incentive will be given toward the 
goal of eventual ownership. In the summer of 1966, 194 rental units were 
shipped to the Frobisher Region. It is estimated that in the summer of 1967, 
another 152 houses will be shipped there and 188 units to the Keewatin 


_ Region. Erection on site is accomplished by construction crews hired in the 


south, supplemented by not less than an equal number of unskilled and 
semi-skilled labourers recruited locally. 
The housing program was set up to coincide with educational and 


_ community development projects designed to ensure that those who would 


receive housing would be prepared to participate in their management and 
their maintenance. A team of housing educators was hired, with the co-oper- 


ation and financial assistance of CMHC, to impart the new concepts of rental 
housing to the Eskimos. This team was followed by home economists who 


helped the families move into the new houses, taught them how to make the 
best use of the equipment available in the house and encouraged the Eskimos 
to make decisions and comments on the program’s operation. 
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Purchase 

The goal of the department is to encourage Eskimos to buy only houses 
suitable to their family needs and they will only be encouraged to purchase 
houses when they can meet the purchase repayments and provide minimum 
services. To assist them in purchasing a home however, the department 
provided $1,000 subsidy for a one-room and one-bedroom house, and $2,- 
000 for larger two and three-bedroom houses over 600 square feet in area. 
The balance of the cost will be covered by the labour of the Eskimos, by 
funds borrowed from the Eskimo Loan Fund and in some cases by cash. 


INDIAN HOUSING 
In the summer of 1966, the Northern Administration Branch took over 
responsibility for Indian housing in the Northwest Territories. In the 1965-66 
fiscal year, 77 Indian housing units were built, 89 in 1966-67, and 78 are 
provided for in the 1967-68 Estimates. 


TOWN PLANNING 


To provide a continuing program for the rational development of north-— 


ern townsites, the Engineering Division engages consultants to develop broad 
plans, and performs more specialized studies using the Division’s facilities. 
During 1966, 19 settlements were the subject of town planning studies. 
Consultants were engaged in eight of these studies. 


Consultant Studies 

Final reports have been received for Broughton Island, Cambridge Bay, 
Igloolik, Clyde River and Fort Simpson. Studies for Fort Resolution and 
Morphy will be completed by the end of 1967. 

Town planning studies of Tuktoyaktuk and Fort McPherson will be 
started in 1967. The consultant selected for these studies will also continue 
and complete the study of Aklavik which was begun this year by the 
Division’s Town Planner. 


Division Studies 

Development plans have been prepared to assist in site selection for 
housing construction in 1967. Settlements studied in this manner are Frob- 
isher Bay, Cape Dorset, Arctic Bay and Hall Beach. Plans are being pre- 


pared to assist the 1968 housing program in Baker Lake, Eskimo Point, © 


Lake Harbour, Rankin Inlet and Frobisher Bay. 
A1r PHOTOGRAPHIC AND GROUND CONTROL SURVEYS AND DETAILED 
TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPPING—SETTLEMENTS, NORTHERN CANADA 


Ninety-eight settlement locations are under study to provide a basis for 
town planning and legal surveys. To date, 162 standard site plans on a scale 
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of 1”—100’ with 5’ contour interval showing all physical and cultural 
features have been completed. During 1966, 15 sites were vertically photo- 
graphed and precise ground control established at nine settlement locations. 
__ Seven settlement locations were legally surveyed. 


A five-year plan (1967-72) was prepared for topographic mapping in 


the Northwest Territories and the Yukon, including shaded contour relief and 
cultural overlays. 


| Colour photography was used for two sites in northern Canada; one 
_ area in the treed portion of the sub-Arctic and one in the barren lands, to 
_ determine the advantages of colour photography over black and white in the 
i field of photo-interpretation of permafrost conditions, soils, construction 
| materials, drainage and water supply. 


| 
| ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 
| 


The Engineering Division, either by itself or in collaboration with the 
governments of the Yukon and Northwest Territories designs all departmental 
buildings in the north. The Engineering Division and the Department of 
Public Works co-operated in the design and construction of larger projects 
such as the schools at Aklavik, Inuvik, Yellowknife, Cambridge Bay, Rae, 
Hay River, Coppermine, the 200-bed hostel at Yellowknife and Children’s 
Receiving Homes at Fort Smith and Inuvik. The drawings and specifications 
prepared by consultants for a number of projects such as the Centennial 
Library at Hay River, the Centennial Library at Inuvik and the Separate 

School at Yellowknife were examined on behalf of the Territorial Govern- 
‘Ment. 


Further research was carried out in the simplification of drawings for 
_. Eskimo housing. Consultation with and co-operation from the contractors 
__ has resulted in lowered costs for construction. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 


To meet rising demand, power generation capacity is being increased by 
| | the addition of generators and synchronizing equipment. Experiments with 


1 


_ recirculating sewage systems are continuing in areas of water scarcity. A new 
_ heated water and sewage service line was installed at Rankin Inlet using a 
| utilidette system using light-weight insulated aluminum pipes encased in a 


corrugated culvert casing. 


CONSTRUCTION—NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


In 1966, the following buildings were purchased: 320 low rental houses 
for Eskimos, 17 welfare houses for indigents, 20 three-bedroom transportable 


| 
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houses, 25 three-bedroom prefabricated houses, 9 three-bay garages, 1 ware- 
house, 1 arts and crafts shop, 2 prefabricated one-classroom additions, 9 
transportable classrooms, 1 two-apartment unit, 4 power-houses and 1 exten- 
sion, 1 minimum security correctional camp and a plate freezer. Contracts 
were awarded for the construction of two classrooms, three apartment units 
and one office and transient quarters. 

The Department of Public Works on behalf of the Engineering Division 
arranged for the construction of: 1 bulk oil storage tank, 2 offices and 
transient quarters, 2 heated warehouses, 6 three-bedroom houses, 3 twelve- 
pupil hostels, 6 apartment units, 1 gymnasium, 2 two-classroom schools and 
a medium security prison. 

In 1966, the Fort Smith Highway, linking Fort Smith with the 
Mackenzie Highway System and provincial highways to the south, was 
completed. 

Some work was carried out in 1966 on the extension of the Pine Point 
Highway from Pine Point to Fort Resolution. 

Reconstruction of Miles 16-20 on the Ingraham Trail was partially 
completed and will be finished in 1967. A contract was awarded last No- 
vember for the construction of Mile 20 to Mile 50. 

The extension of the Mackenzie Highway toward Fort Simpson was 
continued in 1966. A two-year, 50-mile contract was let from the previous 
terminus at Mile 117 to Mile 167. Grading was completed on 36 miles of 
roadway, with 16 miles trimmed. Clearing was carried out over 45 miles. 

Equipment was purchased in 1966 for the construction of an access 
road from Coral Harbour to Snafu Beach on Southampton Island. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OPERATIONS 


The continuation of the Regional Fuel Oil Policy of distribution to 
private consumers through the Hudson’s Bay Company on a regional price 
basis has been very successful and resulted in price reductions in all four 
Regions, the maximum decrease being ten cents per gallon. 

Assistance was given to one of the major oil companies in making 4 
study of the market for heating oil in the Eastern Arctic. 


Specifications for diesel electric generators of 100 and 150 KW capacity © 


were prepared and the equipment installed in three settlements to meet the | 


constantly increasing electrical load. 


The Hovercraft tests at Tuktoyaktuk were observed and the progress of 
development of this type of craft is being followed very closely to determine — 


when it can be used economically in our operations. 


CONSTRUCTION—YUKON TERRITORY 


The Medium Security Prison near Whitehorse was completed and a 
prefabricated Minimum Security Correctional Camp was purchased and | 


| 
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erected. The Willow, Fox and McCabe bridges, ease curve and grade at Mile 
282 and pre-engineering work on Miles 52 to 102 were all completed on the 
Whitehorse-Keno Road. Miles 0 to 50 on the Ross River-Carmacks Road 
was completed and construction of Miles 92-142 was approximately 10 per 
cent complete in 1966. A vehicle ferry for use across the Yukon River at 


Dawson is now under construction and will be ready for trial runs by June 
16,1967. 


Towers and a cable-ferry were installed over Pelly River at Blind Creek, 
30 miles west of Ross River. On the Canol Road, north of Ross River, bridges 
at Mile 63.9 and Mile 93.9 were improved, glacier corrections were made at 
various locations between Mile 0 and Mile 117 and the first 10 miles of the 
road were re-opened. 


Northern Co-ordination and Research 


Northern Co-ordination and Research includes the Northern Co-ordi- 
nation and Research Centre and the Advisory Committee on Northern 
Development, which are the agencies in the department responsible on the 
one hand for fostering northern science and technology and on the other for 
co-ordinating all federal government activities in the north. 


The Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre sponsors and con- 
ducts research on northern subjects and encourages research by non-govern- 
mental agencies. It also collects and disseminates technical information on 
the north, and operates the Inuvik Research Laboratory which was opened in 
1964. 

The research sponsored by the Northern Co-ordination Research Centre 
deals mainly, but not exclusively, with the social sciences. Much of it is 


undertaken by university scientists and graduate students, working under 


contract, or as seasonal employees. 


The Mackenzie Delta Research Project was the main focus of attention 
in 1966. It is a multi-discipline program designed to isolate and analyse 
social and economic factors which impede native peoples from participating 
in northern development, and to assess the extent to which the native people 
are making effective adjustment to changes brought about by government and 
commercial expansion in the north. 


The Mackenzie Delta was chosen as an area for intensive study because 
it is broadly representative of the physical, social, and economic conditions in 
the Canadian Arctic and Sub-Arctic. This program was planned to be 
implemented in three phases. The first phase was initiated in the spring of 
1965, when four studies were undertaken by a team of specialists in an- 
thropology, economic geography, and technology. These studies were de- 
signed to provide the general background data necessary to establish the 
location of key areas for detailed investigation during the second phase of the 
program. The second phase, begun in the spring of 1966, sought to explore 
in greater depth problem areas which were identified in the first phase. 


In addition to the work of the Mackenzie Delta Project, a number of 
other projects were initiated or continued. They included a comparative 
study of Eskimo administration in northern Canada, Alaska, Greenland, and 
Labrador; a study of the role of sled dogs in the changing economy of the 
population of the Eastern Arctic; a bibliography of publications dealing with 
the design, specifications, and production of Arctic clothing; and participation 
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with the Defence Research Board in the organization and conduct of hover- 
craft trials in the Mackenzie Delta. 


A grant of $30,000 was made to the Arctic Institute of North America 
towards the cost of publishing the Arctic Bibliography. 
Grants totalling $200,000 were awarded in 1966 to 15 institutes and 


scientific expeditions working in the north. This represented an increase of 
$55,000 over the previous year. 


The program of grants, which began in 1962, is designed to encourage 
university research in the north and to assist in the training of northern 
scientists. Grants are made on the recommendation of a special committee of 
scientists from the government and universities. The institutes will use the 
awards for a variety of research projects in many fields of geography, 
glaciology, oceanography, geology, archaeology, anthropology, sociology, etc. 

The Advisory Committee on Northern Development advises the govern- 
ment on questions of policy relating to civilian and military undertakings in 
northern Canada, and provides for the effective co-ordination of all govern- 
ment activities in the north. 
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Imperial Mines’ copper ore concentrator under construction near Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. 


(Photo: Peter Oomen.) 


Northern Resource and Economic Development 


The year 1966 was one of the most dynamic in the history of northern 
development. In the Yukon Territory, two new mines were discovered result- 
ing in several large exploratory programs, and it is expected that the value of 
mineral production in the Territory in 1967 will increase. Mineral production 
in the Northwest Territories rose sharply as exploration activities increased 
in the areas around Coronation Gulf, Great Slave Lake, the Arctic Islands, 
and Pine Point. Oil and gas operations continued to increase and a large gas 
discovery, made late in 1966, might well be the most significant such dis- 
covery in Western Canada. Several incentive programs were initiated, designed 
to stimulate and encourage resource development in the territories. 

In the Yukon, the Anvil-Dynasty-Vangorda area continued to be the 
scene of large-scale staking and exploration activity. Nearly 30 companies 
prospected the area, approximately 10,000 claims were recorded and it is 
estimated that more than $5,000,000 was spent on geophysical, geochemical 
and drilling programs in this area during 1966. 


Anvil Mining Corporation Limited continued drilling to outline the 
Faro No. 1 orebody and are driving an adit to obtain bulk samples of the 
ore. The Company announced its intention to bring the property into produc- 
tion, subject to certain conditions, and a target date of late 1969 has been 
tentatively set. 

Kerr Addison Mines Limited carried out a drilling program on its nearby 
Swim Lake property, and continued evaluation work on the Vangorda deposit. 

Another large exploration program was initiated by Atlas Explorations 
Limited in the central plateau region. Base of operations was established at 
Ross River and a three-part program reached the drilling stage in October. 
Copper, lead, zinc and silver mineralization has been discovered in several 
areas and the Company is furthering its program on the same scale in 1967. 

Construction was maintained with all phases on schedule at New 
_ Imperial’s mine site near Whitehorse. Deep drilling has indicated further 
_ Teserves on the “Little Chief” orebody and the Company is studying various 
_ Methods to mine the deep ore, which will entail underground mining. Produc- 

tion from the initial open-pit commenced in April of 1967, and contracts 
_ were signed with White Pass and Yukon Route to truck and rail-haul bulk 
} Concentrates to Skagway by container. 
) Construction proceeded also at the site of the Clinton Creek asbestos 
“mine of Cassiar Asbestos Corporation. Under the Federal Government’s 
_ Northern Road Program, an access road was built into the property and the 
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Dawson-Sixty Mile Road is under reconstruction. Ore reserves are estimated 
at 14 million tons, and it is anticipated that production will commence in 
late 1967 or early 1968 at a rate of 60,000 tons of asbestos fibre annually. 

Yukon Antimony Corporation Limited drove two adits, but, due to 
preliminary evaluation of the results and a drop in antimony prices, they 
suspended underground investigations in 1966. They are now concentrating 
exploration activities on its Skukum Creek copper showing. 

Mount Nansen Mines Limited and Arctic Mining and Exploration 
Limited continued underground investigation and evaluation of their gold- 
silver properties near Carmacks and Carcross, respectively. 

Hecla Mining Company, Silver Titan Mines and Silver Key Mines 
investigated silver-lead showings at Bunker Hill, Mount Haldone and in the 
Ketza River district. 

Conwest Exploration Company Limited carried out exploration work in 
several areas, including extensive airborne geophysical surveys in the area 
west of Ross River. 

Seventeen prospectors operated in the field under the Prospectors’ 
Assistance Program. 

With the start of production of New Imperial Mines Limited, the 
declining trend in the value of mineral production in the Yukon should be 
halted in 1967. 

Discovery Mines closed its Laforma Mine early in 1966, and Yukon 
Consolidated Gold Corporation had phased out its dredging operations by 
the end of the year. 

Following a curtailment of mining operations and a cut-back in the 
number of employees, production of silver declined at the operations of 
United Keno Hill Mines Limited. The value of production rose again, how- 
ever, in November and December, and a planned shut-down has been post- 
poned for the time being to allow evaluation of small occurrences of new ore. 

Yukon Coal Company continued normal production throughout the 
year. 

The following tabulation shows the preliminary production figures for 
1966 and comparative figures for 1965: 


1965 1966* 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Goldeieeane 45,031 oz. $ 1,698,975 40,035 oz. $ 1,509,320 
Silver we. 4,615,995 oz. 6,462,393 4,078,223 oz. 5,705,434 
Leadisaene 17,851,309 Ibs. 2,766,953 16,373,000 Ibs. 2,446,126 
ZANC wee ee 13,247,653 lbs. 2,000,396 9,086,000 Ibs. 1,371,986 
Cadmium ...... 138,918 Ibs. 386,192 105,824 Ibs. 253,978 
Coal wears 8,801 tons 85,626 6,000 tons 60,000 
SLOuAD a ere. $13,400,535 $11,346,844 


* Preliminary. 
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In 1966 the total value of mineral production in the Northwest Terri- 
tories again rose sharply as a result of production from Pine Point. 


Continued high interest was shown in the Pine Point area. There was 
also a revival of interest in the Coppermine region, with heavy staking in 


both areas resulting in over 21,000 claims being recorded at the Yellowknife 
Recorder’s Office during the year. 


Other areas of activity were the Coronation Gulf area, the East Arm of 
Great Slave Lake and the Arctic Islands. Scarcities and high prices for 
copper have spurred the search for this metal. Renewed interest has also 
appeared in the search for uranium deposits. 


Baffinland Iron Mines Limited has completed a feasibility study of its 
high grade iron ore deposits on Baffin Island, although very little actual 
development or exploration work was accomplished there during 1966. 
Further studies, sponsored by the Federal Government, are underway. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur has achieved encouraging results in its exploration 
program on a zinc deposit on Strathcona Sound. Cominco Limited and 
Bankeno Mines Limited jointly carried out a large exploration program for 
lead and zinc on claim groups and prospecting permit areas on Cornwallis 
and Little Cornwallis Islands. 

In the Bathurst Inlet—Coronation Gulf areas, several companies ex- 
plored some gold prospects and, in the southern Keewatin, Selco Exploration 
Limited continued work on their gold showing. 

Interest has revived on old copper showings in the Coppermine River 
area and PCE Explorations, Consolidated Proprietary Mines and the Roberts 
Mining group, among others, were active with claim staking, continuing 
throughout the winter months. Negotiations are underway for joint explora- 
tion efforts on promising showings. 

Twenty-eight prospectors participated under the Prospectors’ Assistance 
Program sponsored by the Federal Government. 

The first full year of operation of the concentrator at Pine Point 
established increased value of lead and zinc for that period. The Pine Point 
area continued to be the focal point of mining and exploration activity in the 
Northwest Territories. Literally dozens of companies carried out exploration 
programs on properties staked during the rush of late 1965 and early 1966. 
Geophysical methods were highly successful in locating anomalies and many 
of these, when drilled, proved to be promising ore-bodies. 

Pine Point Mines Limited has acquired the adjacent Pyramid Mines 
Limited ore-body, and will develop Pyramid for production, expanding the 
concentrating facilities at the same time to handle the output of both mines. 


Conwest Explorations Limited and Coronet Mines Limited indicate they 
May join forces in the construction of a mill. Each company has a moderate 


_ sized ore-body. 
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The four producing gold mines around Yellowknife, namely Giant 
Yellowknife Mines, Con-Rycon-Vol., Discovery and Tundra Gold Mines felt 
the adverse effects of increased costs and labour shortages, with no increase 
in the price of gold, and production of gold decreased slightly. 

Silver and copper production again showed a substantial increase, this 
was mainly due to the production from Echo Bay Mines. This mine, which 
began production a year previously with only a few months ore in sight, now 
seems to be becoming established on a more or less permanent basis. 

Canada Tungsten’s operation in the Flat River area was proceeding 
well, encouraged by the world-wide tungsten shortages and rising prices, until 
a fire destroyed the mill in December and halted production. Plans indicate 
that a new improved plant may be ready by the end of 1967 and production 
resumed. 

The following tabulation shows the preliminary production figures for 
1966 and comparative figures for 1965: 


1965 1966* 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Golders 452,479 oz. $17,071,580 417,841 oz. $ 15,752,6060e 
Silvers: 1,064,824 oz. 1,490,754 1,952,634 oz. 2,731,/3 5 
Wéad omer 165,662,547 Ibs. 25,677,695 230,000,000 Ibs. 34,362,000 
Zince ns eee 189,380,626 Ibs. 28,596,474 360,000,000 Ibs. 54,360,000 
Tungsten .. 3,736,324 lbs. 3,115,909 3,973,000 lbs. 3,226,910 
Copper ...... 942,400 Ibs. 354,342 1,617,882 Ibs. 726,429 
Cadmium .. 185,840 Ibs. 516,635 200,000 Ibs. 480,000 
TOU $76,823,389 $111,639,680 


Oil and gas exploration expenditures in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories were estimated at $25,000,000 in 1966. Much of this exploration 
was conducted in the southern portion of the territories. 

A large gas discovery was made late in 1966 in the Pointed Mountain 
area of the Northwest Territories. Located about 15 miles northwest of Fort 
Liard, the well appears to be the most significant gas discovery in Western 
Canada in 1966. In proximity to the Beaver River area, it will be serviced by 
a gas transmission pipe-line by 1969. Additional wells are now planned, and 
when adequate gas reserves are developed, the gas pipe-line can be extended 
from the Beaver River area in British Columbia to the Pointed Mountain 
area. Revenues in the form of royalties will accrue to the government when 
gas deliveries commence. 

Continued interest is being shown in the Peel Plateau area of the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon. Shell Canada Limited and Imperial Oil are 
in the midst of a large exploration and drilling program. Shell has now 
completed nine wells in this area while Imperial is currently drilling their fifth 
well. Other operators will begin drilling operations during the 1967-68 winter 
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season and it is anticipated that an additional 10 wells will be drilled during 
this phase of exploration. 


There was no exploration activity in the Eagle Plain or in the Liard 
areas of the Yukon. 


Surface geological surveys by the oil industry decreased over the previ- 
ous year. Much of the sedimentary areas have already been mapped by the 
major oil companies. Most of the current work that is being conducted is by 
consultants for clients or for non-exclusive types of reports which are sold to 
several smaller oil operators holding permits in the territories. 


A helicopter-borne and supported seismic party conducted geophysical 
surveys over the Prince Patrick, Mackenzie King and Borden Islands. This is 
the first time such a geophysical survey was carried out in the Arctic Islands. 
The crews have been moved to the Anderson and Horton River areas to 
undertake a similar program which should last six to seven months. Current 
plan of the operator is to start drilling operations on the Islands some time 
in 1968 or 1969. 


Several applications have been received for loans under the Mineral 
Development Loan Fund. The largest request came from a consortium of 
companies holding acreage in the Arctic Islands. The program, if consummat- 
ed, would involve the spending of approximately $30,000,000. This would 
include the drilling of 20 to 25 wells complemented by a considerable amount 
of seismic surveys. 


The Federal Government’s policy to encourage resource development in 
the north is accomplished through a number of incentive programs. 


The Northern Roads Program is a ten-year, $100 million program 
designed to provide roads which connect centres of population, lateral roads 
through areas of favourable resource potential and roads to specific resource 
development projects. During the year approximately $9.7 million was spent 
on roads in the two northern territories. 


The Northern Resource Airports Policy provides financial assistance on 
a cost sharing basis for airport construction to aid resource development. 


The Northern Mineral Exploration Assistance Regulations make provi- 
sion for grants to individuals and corporations who are exploring for mine- 
rals and oil and gas in the north. The regulations are intended mainly to 
encourage companies, which are not eligible for the mineral exploration 
incentives provided in the Income Tax Act, to invest in the north, but limited 
assistance is available to mining and oil and gas companies. At the year end, 
27 applications had been received, six of which were approved for grants 


_ totalling approximately $340,000. 


With the objective of attempting to increase the amount of metal 
processing that is being done in the north, the government commissioned a 
study to determine the feasibility of providing lead-zinc smelting facilities at 
Pine Point, N.W.T. 
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Financial and engineering evaluations were carried out during the year 
on a number of proposed mining developments in the north where Federal 
Government financial assistance had been requested. A computer program 
was developed which permitted a more thorough assessment of these proj- 
ects. 

The Resource Management Division is charged with the administration 
of the residual interest of the Federal Government in many parcels of Public 
Lands in southern Canada, comprising former Military and Naval Reserves, 
together with other sites required for special projects. In addition, it main- 
tains records pertaining to the disposal of millions of parcels of Dominion 
Lands in the Prairie Provinces, plus the Railway Belt and Peace River Block 
of British Columbia. The Division also correlates reports on behalf of all 
Branches to the Real Property Inventory of the Public Works Department, 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation and the Municipal Grants Section of the 
Department of Finance. Finally, the Division is implementing a program for 
the acquisition of rights which will ensure the preservation of water-fowl 
habitat on vast tracts of privately-owned property throughout the country. 


During the fiscal year 1966-67, approximately $21,000 was derived 


from the lease, sale, or other disposition of Public Lands, while numerous ~ 


parcels of inestimable value were made available to other federal agencies. 
Research into the basis of land ownership has been accelerated, and claims 
on sixteen properties were validated with full legal documentation. Twenty- 
seven chronological reports on land settlement were compiled for historical 
or archival projects, and thousands of enquiries in respect of property rights 
were answered. Three hundred and sixty Libers of Letters Patent, each 
containing about 500 folios, were micro-filmed, and 23,000 files or docu- 
ments relating to Metis Scrip, Military Bounty, Manitoba Act grants and 
Dominion Lands policy were indexed. Ninety-one certified true copies of 
Letters Patent were prepared as the basis for proof of property ownership, 
and hundreds of other documents were photostated as evidence that settlers 
had received their full entitlement. 


A form of contract for easements to protect wetlands of farms in the 
Prairie Provinces was approved, and all preliminary steps were taken to 
expedite introduction of the waterfowl conservation project in the target 
areas selected for 1967-68. 


An inventory of lands along the line of the Rideau Canal system is 
being completed, to determine whether or not a waterways park could be 
established under joint Dominion-Provincial sponsorship. 


The Economic Staff Group, one of the two divisions which comprise the 
Resource and Economic Development Group, was formed to provide advice 
to departmental management on northern economy, and to undertake eco- 
nomic studies. While,—during 1966—the Group was small and understaffed, 
it was nevertheless quite active. A general review of the economy of the 
Yukon Territory was prepared for incorporation in a fact-book entitled “The 
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Yukon Today”, which the department intends to publish shortly. This review 
is intended to serve a number of purposes, including the provision of some 
factual background material for a comprehensive economic study of the 
Yukon Territory which is soon to be commissioned jointly by the depart- 


ment and the Government of the Yukon Territory, with each party bearing 
half the cost. 


Another study of general interest in which the Economic Staff Group is 
involved is an examination of a number of alternative routes to tidewater 
from present and potential resource producing areas in the Yukon. This 
study is being undertaken by Travacon Research Limited, a Calgary consult- 
ing firm, and is expected to be completed by June 1967. 


A test manpower survey of the Northwest Territories will be undertaken 
in the summer of 1967, and much of the preparatory work for this project 
was done during the 1965-66 fiscal year. This survey is being conducted as a 


co-operative venture by the department and the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


In addition to the foregoing projects, considerable time was devoted to 
handling a wide variety of ad hoc projects and to the compilation of basic 
statistical records on the northern territories. It is intended that the Economic 
Staff Group will become a primary source of information on the northern 
economy during the next few years. 
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Dan George and Nancy Sandy, two Canadian Indians, play in “The Education of Phyl- 
listine’, which was awarded best entertainment film for television at the 16th Annual 
Canadian Film awards. 


Indian Affairs Branch 


During the 1966-67 fiscal year, steady progress was made by the Indian 
Affairs Branch towards its main objective of ensuring equality of treatment 
and opportunity for Indians in terms of education, occupational skills, eco- 
nomic development, health, self-government and cultural identity. Branch 
expenditures on this work increased to $104,730,594 from $81,684,227 the 
previous year. 


Approximately $52,000,000, or 50 per cent of all funds voted by 
Parliament for the work of the Branch was allotted to the education pro- 
gram, the most vital single effort. At the close of the year, 95 per cent of all 
Indian children of school age were attending school. For the first time, the 
enrolment of Indian children in provincial schools exceeded that in federal 
schools. High school enrolment showed a slight increase. The number of 
students in universities increased to 240; 2,529 students were given training 
in various trades; a total of 3,797 Indian adults were enrolled in adult 
education programs and 3,634 in upgrading programs. These figures repre- 
sent the largest number of students ever registered in these programs. 

Of particular importance is the development of the kindergarten pro- 
gram. Several years ago a small beginning was made with the establishment 
of a few kindergarten classes in Indian schools. Today, kindergarten is being 
given to approximately 3,800 pupils, or approximately 40 per cent of the 
Indian children of kindergarten age, in federal and provincial schools. The 
program is being extended steadily. 

Some $16,000,000 of the $112,000,000 five-year Community Im- 
provement Program, approved in March 1966, was spent on housing, the 
provision of water and sanitary services, rural electrification and the con- 
struction and improvement of roads to and on reserves. Some 1,770 houses 
were built and 1,569 were wired for electricity. Roads built on Indian 
reserves totalled 343 miles. An off-reserve housing program was developed to 
assist Indians in purchasing houses near places of employment. 


The grants to bands program was greatly expanded from $66,892 in 
the previous year to $445,306 this year. These grants are designed to 
encourage the transfer to bands, the authority, responsibility and financial 
resources which will enable them to do for themselves many of the things the 
| Branch is now doing for them. Steady progress has been made in the 
| development of band self-government. Twenty-five bands assumed control 
| over the management of their revenue funds during the year. There are now 
137 bands which have taken this step. 
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There was continuing consultation with the Indians on matters of con- 
cern to them. During the year, the eight Regional Indian Advisory Councils 
established in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon and the Northwest Territories met 
a total of nineteen times. The National Indian Advisory Board held its first 
meeting in January 1966 and met twice during the year. Proposed amend- 
ments to the Indian Act have been the main topic discussed at these 
meetings. 


Education Directorate 


This Directorate has the overall responsibility and authority for the 
provision of education services and programs, both for Indian children and 
adults. It is also responsible for the development and co-ordination of the 
education policy and the direction and planning of operating procedures. 


A year of marked growth in Indian education was recorded. Public 
interest was stimulated by a large volume of newspaper comments, numerous 
research projects, and the tabling of Part 1 of the Hawthorn-Tremblay report 
on the Indian people. The Indian school enrolment increased from 61,395 to 
64,439. The attendance at provincial schools was 32,941 while 31,498 
Indian pupils attended schools operated by the Branch. For the first time the 
enrolment in provincial schools exceeded that in federal schools. 


The Branch operated 1291 classrooms in 355 schools for Indian chil- 
dren compared with 1275 classrooms in 391 schools in the previous year. 
High school enrolment showed a slight overall increase but there was a small 
decline in Grades XII and XIII. There were 1549 teachers employed by the 
Branch, 50 more than in the previous year. The increase is accounted for by 
an expansion in guidance services for Indian students in high school, voca- 
tional training, and university programs. 


The teachers’ salary schedule was revised effective September 1, 1966, 
to provide regional rates of pay replacing the national scale. New regional 
rates were also established for the 1967-68 school year reflecting the general 
increase in teachers’ salaries across the country. 


A supervisor of library services was added to headquarters staff to 
initiate a community library program. These community libraries will be 
established on reserves and will be organized and operated by a local library 
board under provincial legislation. The supervisor acts as a consultant to the 
Indian library boards, advising them on legislation, finance, library accommo- 
dation, and librarian training. There is a widespread interest in these 
community libraries. Several libraries have been set up and others are under 
consideration. 


A comprehensive testing program was carried out by the language arts 
specialists which covered all aspects of the teaching of English in the federal 
schools. New, improved methods of instruction have been introduced over 
the past seven years which have raised the level of achievement and over- 
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come many of the difficulties experienced by Indian pupils in learning a new 
language. The report on this testing program provides encouraging data on 
pupil progress and gives direction for remedial measures to deal with weak- 
nesses in language instruction. The supervision of this language instruction 
program was strengthened by the employment of six additional language arts 
specialists, bringing the total number to 12. 


The number of active Indian school committees continues to grow. 
During the year, approximately 60 were participating in local school affairs. 
At the annual conference of school committee delegates, held in Saskatoon, 
resolutions were passed recommending that the responsibilities and authority 
of these committees be enlarged. These resolutions are under active consider- 
ation and will be of assistance in preparing the revised regulations to be 
issued in 1967. Some school committees have assumed responsibility for 
school attendance, school lunches, transportation, and extra-school activities, 
and have gained strong community support and enthusiasm for the impetus 
their work has given to education. 


The provision of kindergarten instruction for Indian children is one of 
the major concerns in the education program. Several years ago a small 
beginning was made with the establishment of a few kindergarten classes in 
Indian schools. Today kindergarten is being given to approximately 3,800 
Indian children in federal and provincial schools, an increase from 3,660 
during the previous year. It is interesting to note that this number represents 
only 40% of the five-year-old population. The records show that since the 
establishment of kindergartens the Indian children who have received this 
instruction are better prepared and able to cope with the Grade 1 program. It 
is intended to continue to expand this program by purchasing this service 
wherever possible from private or provincial schools where such programs 
are available and accessible or by establishing classes in federal schools. 


There was a substantial rise in the amount of accommodation required 
for Indian pupils in provincial schools. Agreements were entered into with 
over 50 school boards across Canada to purchase classroom space for 4,548 
pupils. Capital contributions representing partial payments under these agree- 
ments amounted to a total of $4,145,000 during the year. It is anticipated 
that the growth of the joint school program will continue to accelerate to 
meet the needs of Indian children enrolled in provincial schools. 


At the request of the Branch and the Alberta provincial teachers 


working with Indian pupils, a special “Intercultural Education Program” was ~ 


inaugurated at the University of Alberta. The program provides pre-service 
training for teachers of Indian pupils and includes practical application as 
well as theory. Each student must spend two summer periods working with 
people whose cultural background is different from his own. During the 
summer the Indian Affairs Branch offered five such “practicums” to prospec- 
tive teachers and provided educational bursaries to those who continued in 
the program. The program has proven to be popular, as well as valuable, and 
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the Branch will double its support for this training program in the coming 
year. 

The schools in the Forest Conference, inaugurated in 1963 by the 
Northland School Division of Alberta and the Indian Affairs Branch, was 
sponsored this year by the Province of Manitoba. Representatives from the 
Ontario Department of Education attended for the first time indicating 
increasing concern about education in the north. This conference, which 
encouraged and promoted improvements in the education provided Indians 
in northern Canada, has been most effective in obtaining the active participa- 
tion of provincial government agencies in attempting to solve problems facing 
Indian education today. 


Special school units have been established in northern Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Pre-service and in-service training programs are now offered 
at the Universities of Saskatchewan and Alberta, respectively, and extensive 
research into curricula has been carried out in all three provinces. This year’s 
meeting emphasized the provision of training programs for young Indian 
adults which would prepare them for immediate employment. 


In those areas where joint education has not been possible as yet, the 
construction of federal schools for Indians continued. During the year there 
were 114 federal school construction projects which included 121 class- 
rooms, 51 teaching staff units, and 47 other projects such as major renova- 
tions and improvements to water and sewerage facilities in existing schools. 
Total expenditure for this program was approximately $6,100,000. 


Daily transportation was provided, where necessary, for Indian pupils 
attending provincial schools and centralized federal schools. There were 
22,323 pupils transported at a cost of approximately $2,500,000. The trans- 
portation was arranged through 486 separate contracts, over 200 of which 
were with contractors of Indian status. 


During the year, with the full utilization of the resources of the De- 
partment of Manpower, continued emphasis was placed on the further devel- 
opment of vocational training, employment, and relocation opportunities for 
Indians. Assistance was given to that department in working out plans for the 
implementation of seven pilot projects for the relocation of 140 Indian 
families. These, along with a similar project initiated by the Education 
Directorate involving 20 Indian families at Elliot Lake, will provide experi- 
ence and insight with respect to relocating Indian families off reserves which 


it is hoped will accelerate the movement of Indians to areas of high employ- - 


ment. 


During the year, 2,529 students were given training in various trades. A 
total of 3,797 Indian adults were enrolled in adult education programs while 
3,634 were enrolled in upgrading programs. The number of students enrolled 
in universities has increased to 240. The above figures represent the largest 
number of Indian students ever registered in these programs. 
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Responsibility for training and placement was transferred during the 
year from the Resources and Development Division to the Education Di- 
rectorate since it was felt that the placement of Indians in employment was a 
natural corollary to the training program. During the year, 2,357 Indians 
were placed in regular employment and 8,231 were placed in short term or 
part-time employment. 


Development Directorate 


This Directorate co-ordinates and is responsible for the community 
development program, the development of social programs, the resources and 
industrial development programs, and engineering and construction projects 
on reserves. 


SOCIAL PROGRAMS 
Community Services 


The Branch operates a community services program designed to pro-> 
mote and assist the social development of Indian communities. This includes/ 
the development of local self-government, through the provision of financial ) 
grants, leadership training and community development projects; and as an 
out-growth of a developing social environment, the development of in- 
dividuals better able to participate in the general life of the country. 


The Community Services Section is responsible for providing a corps of 
skilled community development personnel and assisting in the negotiation 
and administration of cost-sharing agreements with the provinces for com- 
munity development work where the provinces are willing and able to carry 
out such work. 


During the year, cost-sharing agreements were signed with the provinces 
of Ontario and Alberta to provide for the extension of provincial community 
development services to Indian communities. In addition, community devel- 
opment services were provided to a number of bands in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan by provincial personnel under special project area submissions 
whereby costs are shared by the Indian Affairs Branch. Payments by the 
Branch during the year for community development services provided by the 
provinces amounted to $146,931. 

In Nova Scotia, community development services were provided on 
several reserves by the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University 
under contract with the Branch. 

Forty-eight Branch community development officers, seventeen of whom 
were Indians, operated in areas where provincial services were not being 
provided. 

Other responsibilities of the Community Services Section include the 
operation of a grants program to enable bands to gain program management 
experience and to employ staff to assist in the administration of their own 
affairs. The cost of the program rose from $66,892 in 1965-66 to $445,306 
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in 1966-67. The majority of the 110 grants were for the employment of band 
staff. 


The grants program is designed to encourage the transfer to bands of 
the authority, the responsibility and the financial resources which will enable 
them to do for themselves many of the things the Branch is now doing for 
them. Necessary scope is offered to the band councils to plan their own 
projects and to execute their plans themselves. Although it is expected that 
band councils will seek technical and professional advice from time to time 
regarding the management of the grants, it is the council and not the agency 
office which is responsible for the funds that are used. Cheques for band 
grants are made payable directly to the Band Councils for deposit in their 
own bank accounts. 


Training courses are provided by the Branch whereby Indian leaders 
and band staff may learn the financial, legal, technical and other skills 
necessary for the management of community affairs. In addition, provision is 
made for Indian leaders to meet with each other to discuss common prob- 
lems and concerns, and to meet with non-Indians for the purpose of 
developing mutual understanding and co-operation. The program is adminis- 
tered in each region by the Regional Community Development Training 
Officers. During the year, authority was obtained to enter into service con- 
tracts covering employment of resource personnel for the purpose of con- 
ducting seminars and training programs. Treasury Board authority was also 
granted for the payment of tuition fees, living allowances, school supplies and 
transportation expenses for course participants and for the payment of 
honoraria to Indians attending courses who cannot obtain leave with pay 
from their jobs. 


The facilities of various institutions including the extention departments 
of universities were employed in the Indian Leadership Training Program. As 
in previous years, the resources of the Coady International Institute, St. 
Francis Xavier University, Nova Scotia, were used. A number of Indian 
students from various parts of Canada attended the Social Leadership Course 
which was sponsored by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


A community development training seminar was held at Laval Uni- 
versity during the months of April, May and June. Thirty-one members of 
the Indian Affairs Branch attended the seminar, including a number of 
Agency Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents and resource presonnel, 
as well as Branch Community Development Officers. 


In August, Community Development Officers from across the country 
attended a five-day community development workshop in Ottawa where they 
had an opportunity to exchange views with each other and with other 
members of the department. 
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Cultural A ffairs 


The objective of the Cultural Affairs Section is to preserve and stimulate 
the growth and expression of Canadian Indian culture through research, 
documentation, and the promotion of graphic and performing arts. 

During the year the Documentation Research Centre, designed to cen- 
tralize all available knowledge about Indians of Canada, employed persons 
on contract to document and classify material by tribal identification. The 
Recording Unit, which forms an integral part of the Documentation Centre, 
was designed to collect, on tape, recordings of Indian drumming, singing, 
legends, stories, etc. Classification of the material has been completed. 

The promotion of Indian culture in both the traditional and contempo- 
rary forms of music, dancing, painting, sculpture, etc. is supported through 
grants to individuals and organizations participating in these forms of expres- 
sion. During the fiscal year, grants amounting to $32,750 were made. 

The Indian Affairs Branch purchased Indian paintings, pottery, and 
sculpture valued at $5,950 for the purpose of establishing a permanent 
collection. Exhibitions were arranged to achieve recognition for contempo- 
rary Indian artists. 

A workshop, sponsored jointly by Cultural Affairs and the Centennial 
Commission, provided an opportunity for 21 editors of Indian publications to 
acquire basic knowledge of journalism and printing techniques. 

The Cultural Affairs Section participated with the EXPO ’67 Task Force 
in selecting nine Indian artists from across Canada to paint four circular 
murals, one circular ceramic mural, and three major murals on the panels of 
the Indians of Canada Pavilion. Schedules were maintained and the Pavilion 
completed in time for the official opening of EXPO ’67. 


Welfare Services 


The ultimate goal of the Indian Affairs Branch in the welfare field is 
that welfare services and benefits comparable to those provided other resi- 
dents of the provinces, are available to Indians. It is considered that the 
objective can best be achieved by the participation of Indians in the full 
range of welfare programs established in the provinces. Implementation of a 
federal-provincial cost-sharing agreement for welfare purposes with Ontario 
is now taking place. The Indian Affairs Branch, in collaboration with the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, is pursuing similar agreements 
with the other provinces. The enactment of the Canada Assistance Plan, with 
special provisions for federal cost-sharing of Indian Welfare, represents an 
important step in this development. 

In the meantime, a welfare program financed and administered by 
Indian Affairs Branch provides social assistance (food, clothing, shelter) for 
Indians at rates and under eligibility conditions similar to those which apply 
in the provinces. 
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Child welfare maintenance and protection services are provided for 
Indian children through agreements with the governments of Manitoba and 
Nova Scotia. Indian Affairs Branch also pays the cost of maintenance of 
Indian children in foster homes or institutions wherever child care agencies 
provide services on a voluntary basis. 


In areas where care services are not available to Indian children, Indian 
Affairs Branch staff, with the consent of parents or guardians, arrange for 
care of neglected children outside their own homes. 


Maintenance in homes for the aged and other institutions for physically 
and socially handicapped persons is made available by Indian Affairs Branch 
to persons who need care due to senility or chronic illness. 


Through agreements with the Alberta Tuberculosis Association, the 
Saskatchewan Society for Crippled Children and Adults, and the Manitoba 
Sanatorium Board, Indian Affairs Branch assumes financial responsibility for 
full maintenance and tuition on behalf of Indians participating in upgrading 
and social orientation programs arranged by these organizations. 


In addition to the welfare program, financed and administered by Indian 
Affairs Branch, services and benefits available to Indians include Family 
Allowances, Youth Allowances, Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income 
Supplement, administered by the federal government; Old Age Assistance, 
Blind Persons’ Allowance and Disabled Persons’ Allowance financed jointly 
by federal and provincial governments; Needy Mothers’ Allowance in Que- 
bec, and provincial assistance to Indian adults and abandoned Indian chil- 
dren in Nova Scotia. 


RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Of the 225,000 Indians in Canada today, some 180,000 are resident on 
reserves or Provincial Crown Lands and are dependent upon renewable 
resources for much of their earned income. This is a rapidly growing popula- 
tion and in many areas, their numbers are in excess of the capability of their 
resource base to support them at satisfactory income levels. 


Programming on behalf of these people in respect to their lands and 
their resources is designed wherever possible to help them to improve their 
methods of resource utilization and to assist them to develop new resource 
potentials by means of research, through the provision of grants and loans 
and by the extension of technical advice. Such assistance covers all fields of 
resource use and other entrepreneurial endeavour. 


Agriculture 

The development of agriculture on Indian lands during the year was 
encouraged by financial assistance as well as technical and managerial advice 
provided to the Indian people. Both federal and provincial advisory services 
were used extensively. 
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The Branch provides seed, fertilizer, insect and weed control chemicals, 
oil and gas and helps in many cases with the purchase of farm machinery, 
repairs and construction of granaries and veterinary services. 


Under various national programs, such as the Prairie Farm Rehabili- 
tation Act (PFRA), the Indian people are eligible to share in benefits on an 
equal basis with others. In projects undertaken by the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA), provision is made for the 
provinces to include Indian Bands and lands. 


The Indian Affairs Branch operates a Rotating Herd Program for the 
Indian people. A herd of breeding cattle is loaned to an Indian farmer for a 
two or three year period. The calves from the original stock form the basis of 
his own herd. There are 295 herds containing upwards of 4,700 cattle. The 
program is particularly active in the western Provinces ot British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


Other financial assistance was given for agricultural purposes through 
the Revolving Fund Loan system operated by the Branch. During the year, 
an amount of $179,150 was made available to 55 Indian farmers. 


Craft Industries 

Many Indian people in every province across Canada, individually and 
collectively, own and manage commercial businesses handling native crafts. 
These include enterprises where the goods are partly or fully manufactured 
and craft retail outlets located on Indian reserves. On an annual basis, the 
estimated value of craft industries operated by the Indian people is close to 
$14 million. By and large these industries are started by the Indian people 
themselves who carry out their own production and marketing programs. 
However, when requested, the Indian Affairs Branch will lend them assist- 
ance. Such assistance may be in the form of a loan or an advance in order to 
stimulate or create new businesses. The Branch also operates a craft centre 
where raw materials are purchased in quantity and sold at cost to the Indian 
people. In addition the centre serves as a national promotional outlet at 
buyers’ gift shows held in Toronto and Montreal. Art and craft items are 
frequently loaned to outside interests for display purposes as well. 


Since the development program has been decentralized to the regional 
level, officers work closely with the Indian people in planning the best types 
of assistance required. During the year, the Indian Affairs Branch assisted 
with loans, development funds or technical help to establish craft retail 
outlets at Williams Lake and Moricetown, B.C.; craft centres at The Pas, 
Manitoba; Caughnawaga, Quebec; combined craft centre and workshop at 
La Ronge, Saskatchewan; Curve Lake, Ontario; workshop at Village Huron, 
Quebec; a Cultural Centre and production facilities at Alert Bay, B.Gasga 
marketing program and outlet at Edmonton, Alberta; and also marketing and 
promotion programs at Big Cove, Nova Scotia. 
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As a means of promoting sales of their crafts, Indian people are 
particularly active at fairs and exhibitions. Examples are the Atlantic Winter 
Fair, the Canadian National Exhibition, the Red River Exhibition, the Cal- 
gary Stampede, Edmonton’s Mukluk Mardis Gras, and The Pas Trappers’ 
Festival. Financial aid is provided by the Branch if needed. One important 
feature of the Branch program is that provision is made to guide Indians 
engaged in the craft business. A major project completed during the year was 
a nation-wide survey for information on the production and marketing of 
Indian crafts. During this study, which was financed by ARDA and 
co-ordinated by the Branch, more than 350 Indian craft producers and urban 
retailers were interviewed across Canada. 


Small Businesses and Co-operatives 


The policy of the Branch is to assist Indian people to become estab- 
lished in business or as entrepreneurs. To stimulate this development the 
Branch has provided financial assistance through loans and grants. Super- 
vision and technical assistance is provided to Indians in the process of 
establishing businesses and on operational and financial matters. A great 
number of feasibility studies were carried out leading to the establishment of 
Band as well as individual Indian businesses. Larger business projects such as 
a national marketing program for Indian handicraft received close attention 
during the latter part of the year. The Caughnawaga Band started production 
of a new humane trap, designed by the National Research Council. 


There are more than 125 co-operatives where the members are pre- 
dominantly Indians. These co-operatives situated on the Prairies and in 
Quebec are giving new economic benefits to Indians. These co-operatives are 
in the production, distribution, consumer and servicing fields. Credit Unions 
and Caisse Populaires are increasing steadily in numbers. It is expected that 
co-operatives will play an increasingly important role. 


Tourist Development 

Many Indian reserves occupy strategic locations, or contain highly 
desirable sites, that can be developed to meet the burgeoning need for 
recreation areas in Canada. Generally, these development opportunities occur 
in areas where alternative land uses are restricted or marginal. 


The Branch has launched an evaluation program to assess sites that 
appear to have potential and where feasible, have assisted the Indian people 
in developing the area as a tourist attraction. Frequently, Indian entre- 
preneurs are encouraged and assisted to take advantage of the further 
opportunities these sites provide for the sale of their arts and crafts. 


Land Use 

The Branch has embarked on a program to assess the revenue-produc- 
ing capability of Indian lands for multi-use to ensure maximum benefit to the 
Indian -people from use of their land resources. Last year, thirty-eight land- 
use surveys were completed. 
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To a great extent the Indian people are encouraged to participate in 
planning the development of these resources. Through grants from Indian 
Affairs Branch, bands engage their own consultants and with this guidance 
prepare plans suited to local needs. 


Services of ARDA, ADA, ADB, as well as other federal and provincial 
agencies, are being utilized wherever possible, to augment the efforts of 
Branch specialists in advising Indians as to the most beneficial uses of their 
lands. 

At present there are in the neighbourhood of 9,144 leases in effect on 
Indian lands comprising approximately 1,075,330 acres. 


Mineral Resources 

Indian Bands derive much financial benefit from the exploration and 
development of their oil and gas resources. While the main activity is 
centered in Alberta, there is increasing interest in Saskatchewan where the 
promise of deep oil and gas discoveries has spurred exploration throughout 
that Province. Indian Bands in British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario have 
also received rental revenue from oil and gas rights. 


The revenue for all provinces during 1966-67 amounted to about 
$3,300,000—comprised of $1,550,000 in royalties, $850,000 in bonuses and 
$900,000 in rentals. Rentals and royalties increased over the previous year, 
whereas bonus revenues declined as a result of the fewer sales of rights. 
Other Band revenues related to oil and gas developments included payments 
for surface leases, easements and right of entry for geophysical exploration. 


A number of companies continue to operate pilot recovery projects for 
heavy crude oil areas near Indian reserves in the Saddle Lake Agency. 


It is expected that oil and gas developments on Indian reserves will 
continue at a high level or increase in the near future. This expectation is 
supported by the large amount of Indian land under permit; about one and 
one-quarter million acres are held under 55 active oil and gas permits. 


Band Councils are acquiring a greater understanding of petroleum 
management through sending representatives to attend the sales of rights and 
to observe procedures at the Minerals Office in Calgary. 


Although there are not yet major mining activities on Indian reserves, 
preparations are being made to develop the mining resources. Policy is being 
amended to provide greater opportunity for the Indian bands to take part in 
the management. Special evaluations are being made of areas which have 
attractive economic potential. Mining areas of Ontario, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan are at present receiving attention from industry. 


Wild Crops 

The wild rice crop has been very poor for the past several years due to 
high water in the northwestern Ontario and eastern Manitoba producing 
areas. Efforts were made last year in Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec to 
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extend the producing areas to provide more diversified and consistent pro- 
duction. Considerable success has been achieved and new rice fields should 
be producing in two or three years. 


Greater attention was given to blueberry harvests. During the year 
several new areas were utilized for the first time on a limited scale. Efforts 
were made to determine the major producing areas and to assess the eco- 
nomic feasibility of marketing these crops. 


Wildlife 

Indians harvest approximately 50 per cent of Canada’s wild fur crop, 
valued at about $13,000,000. The estimated 11,000 Indian trappers engaged 
in this work operate mainly in the remote areas of the country. For many the 
fur crop provides their main source of income. 


Joint. Federal-Provincial Fur Agreements were in effect in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and informal working agreements were effectively maintained 
in other provinces during the year. To improve Indian income opportunities 
the Branch co-operated by promoting the use of wild fur in order to maintain 
and improve the demand both at home and on foreign markets. The field 
program emphasized the need for more effective and efficient trapping opera- 
tions, increased individual production, improved pelt preparation, and more 
effective marketing. A modest start was also made to develop greater me- 
chanization of trapping operations in order to improve mobility, tap wider 
areas of production and enhance individual efficiency and income potential. 


Tourist Outfitting and Guiding 


In many areas of Canada, sports hunting and fishing provides extensive 
income opportunities for Indians, both as guides and in other ancillary 
occupations. The increasing leisure time available to North Americans, and 
subsequent demand for recreation, provides an excellent opportunity for 
Indian employment and income catering to sportsmen. During the year, 
several guide-training courses were held across Canada and progress was 
made in establishing Indians as tourist outfitters. Indians now operate a big 
game camp in the Yukon, several fishing camps, a sports whaling camp near 
Churchill, and several goose hunting camps, examples of which are the Fort 
Severn Camp in Ontario and the James Bay Camps in Quebec. Emphasis 
was placed on the selecting and assessing of additional sites for Indian 
operated tourist camps catering to sports hunters and anglers. 


Fisheries 

There are approximately 7,000 Indian men engaged in varying degrees 
in the commercial production of fish, on both inland and coastal waters; the 
resulting income to these Indians is estimated at about $10,000,000 annually. 
During the year, the Branch has been actively assisting Indian fishermen to 
improve their productive capability and marketing position, and to enable 
them to secure adequate equipment and shore facilities. The fisheries pro- 
gram includes business and technical training, loans or grants for equipment 
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and shore installations, management and supervision of fishing operations, 
and guidance to individuals or groups of Indians to enable them to market 
their fishery products effectively. The program has been in effect for several 
years and it is gratifying to note that several groups who were assisted early 
in the program, aré now operating entirely independent of Branch supervi- 
sion and assistance. 


Forestry 

Forestry operations on Indian reserves are an important source of 
revenue to the Indians and to their Band Funds. Timber dues to Band Funds 
amounted to $694,446, a decrease of $336,833 over the previous year. 

There were 13 active timber licences, eight in British Columbia, four in 
Ontario and one in Quebec. No new timber licences were issued and seven 
licences in British Columbia were not renewed on expiration. 

The Department of Forestry and Rural Development conducted forest 
management surveys on the Manitoulin, Dokes and Maniwaki Indian Re- 
serves. Reports on these, while not yet available, are anticipated in 1967. 

Over 800,000 seedlings were planted on Indian reserves in Ontario with 
the co-operation of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. Since the 
inception of the reforestation program, 5,500 acres have been so planted in 
Ontario. 

Forest Fire Protection & Suppression Agreements were in force in New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, and 
others were being negotiated with Alberta, Quebec and Nova Scotia. Again, 
there were no serious forest fires on Indian reserves. 

The Chilcotin Indian Forestry Training Centre opened during the year 
and the first trainees were inducted in September. This school provides 
training in all skills associated with forestry with the aim of placing graduates 
with industry in skilled or semi-skilled positions. 

The Branch’s housing program has created the need to make use of the 
reserve forests and licenced Crown forests for logs and poles. Sawmills have 
also been established on many reserves to convert the logs to lumber. Most 
of these activities have taken place in the more northerly areas where 
building materials are expensive and difficult to transport. The effect of this 
program has been to increase employment to Indians in areas where job 
opportunities are scarce. 


ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The Engineering and Construction Division provides a great variety of 
ervices to every region in Canada through a central professional and ad- 
ministrative staff at Headquarters assisted by field engineers and technical 
officers attached to Regional Offices. 


A large part of the work has been in the field of education—in the 
design, construction, repair and upkeep of works and buildings, to meet the 
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demand for improved educational facilities. The Division is responsible for 
the physical development of all Indian reserves, including design of Indian 
homes, preparation of properly planned communities, design and installation 
of water and sewerage systems, design and construction of roads and bridges, 
installation of electric power services and designs for recreational facilities. 
The Division is also responsible for supplying. field office accommodation, fire 
protection facilities, and heavy equipment for maintenance of capital assets. 


Planned Communities 


In order to achieve the best results from expenditure of public funds it 
is necessary to co-ordinate all aspects of the reserve improvement program. 
Community planning is essential. 


In recognition of this necessity, a Community Planning Section has been 
added to the Engineering and Construction Division of the Development 
Directorate. The first role of the Community Planning Section is to provide 
community planning services: i.e., to conduct planning surveys, to prepare 
community plans and to provide a continuing planning service for reserves. 


The second role of the section is to recommend procedures in matters 
affecting the physical development of reserves for such things as: 


(1) Subdivision of land. 


(2) Employment of planning consultants and establishing their 
terms of reference. 


(3) Involvement in adoption of community plans by band 
councils and their review at the Agency, the Regional and 
the Headquarters level. 


The third role of the section is to encourage the proper planning of Indian 
reserves by band councils and other reserve residents. 


In order to provide for the orderly and economical development of the 
physical community, it is necessary to develop, in conjunction with each 
Indian band, a community plan which will provide for water and sewer 
services for minimum basic sanitation, electricity to provide light for produc- 
tive leisure activities and study purposes, power for small appliances and 
communications and industrial development, roads to provide mobility both 
on and off reserves to schools, areas of employment, or to market, and the 
construction of housing accommodation of adequate size to meet family 
needs. 


To develop and prepare “planned communities”, the services of town 
planners, architects, engineers and surveyors are required, in addition to 
those services provided by the Branch. These services are obtained from 
consulting firms, but increased supervisory staff is required by the Branch to 
ensure proper utilization of the assistance provided. 


During 1966-67, forty new community planning studies were begun. A 
total of thirty-eight preliminary or final studies were completed. These in- 
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cluded engineering studies for water and sewer services and roads, planning 
studies and housing layouts as well as other studies dealing with special 
problems. It is anticipated that approximately sixty-six community planning 
studies will be initiated during 1967-68. 


In January 1966, a $112 million program, designed to improve the 
physical conditions of Indian communities, was approved. The fiscal year 
1966-67 saw the five-year program inaugurated and house construction 
gained momentum as the year progressed. An important aspect of the 
program is the role to be played by Indian chiefs and councillors. This role 
includes determination of priorities and in some cases administration of 
development funds. Other important aspects of the program are improved 
standards of construction, development of procedure designed to enable 
Indians to borrow money through Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion for construction of homes and conditional grants for the re-establishment 
of Indian families—(Off Reserve Housing). 

The Indian Affairs Branch physical development of Indian communities 
program for 1966-67 included: 


Genieta lic cca csi eee ere eee rear te ial iets wer Bar of Os he? $ 1,040,173 
Communityselannin’ eee ee eee eee ee 97,473 
Indian “Housing: sc.sccn ices ee ee ee ee 9,365,505 
Road *Systetnss costessccls Seen cee eect ec eee ee nae ee 2,451,469 
Water® Systems! ith ete Me coe eer eeee. AM cre seen eran ee Sn 1,408,945 
Sanitation: ;Systéms' kicctei.c krone eee ee ee ee 200,809 
Bilectrificationy ensuite ere ee eee 981,059 
Community, Employmentebrosranne een ce mc ete tac 847,787 
Miscellaneous (Wharves, bridges, etc.)) 0.0000... 483,997 

TO TAI, nc scat oc oubee et ao ac she Bese eae Re $16,877,217 


Note: Approximate expenditures since the final accounting 
reports have not yet been issued. 


A total of 219 contracts of all types were processed during the year with 
133 completed and 86 uncompleted as of March 31, 1967. 

Achievements in the field of physical development of Indian reserves 
during the year were as follows: 


Total number of houses completed during the 


Uiscal “Vear oc. a0 6 wae na Ce eee L769 
Houses” wired 10rcleCiricity 7 ..5— se see 1569 
Indian reserves provided with community electri- 

fication: durmie the year a 75 
Indian reserves provided with community utility 

(Sanitation )"Services*. oe ee eee ee eee 58 
Number of houses receiving pressurized water 

during *théyedar ete ee eer eee 492 


Number of miles of road on Indian reserves 
completed during the fiscal year ................ 343 
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Policy and Planning Directorate 


This Directorate is responsible for establishing guidelines for setting 
long-term objectives and goals, clarifying priorities and co-ordinating and 
adjusting programs. This responsibility involves continuing consultation with 
Indian people and others to ensure that an opportunity is provided for their 
views to be expressed and considered. In addition, the Directorate assists in 
assessing and planning requirements through research and surveys and an 
analysis and evaluation of programs. 


The Policy and Planning Directorate was officially constituted during 
the year. Its aims are to define objectives and goals, promote co-operation of 
all government departments and public and private agencies whose work 
relates to the Indian people, the development of legislation and the effec- 
tiveness of policies and programs as they apply to Indians. It is also concerned 
with ensuring the active participation of Indians in determining their own 
future. 

During the period under review, Part I of “A Survey of the Contem- 
porary Indians of Canada”, which was prepared for the Indian Affairs 
Branch by a research team under the direction of Dr. H. B. Hawthorn of the 
University of British Columbia and Dr. Marc-Adélard Tremblay of Laval 
University, was submitted to the department and given wide distribution. 
Part I is concerned with an analysis and findings on those conditions that are 
primarily economic, political and administrative. Part II, to follow next year, 
will cover the education of Indians and the internal organization of reserves. 


Administration Directorate 


The responsibility and authority for the administration of Indian lands, 
estates and band membership and for the provision of a secretariat, support 
services, and an information unit, rest with the Administration Directorate. 


LANDS, MEMBERSHIP AND ESTATES 
Estates 

Under jurisdiction conferred on the Branch by the Indian Act, estates of 
deceased or mentally incompetent Indian persons are administered by the 
Administrator of Estates. During the year, the section administered and 
concluded 817 estates. Over the same period, 760 new estates were opened 
for administration. The Branch also managed the estates of 697 mentally 
incompetent Indians and the assets of more than 388 infant Indians. 

A total of 2,545 vouchers were processed in receipt of $339,016.41 for 
credit of estates and in disbursement of $266,095.35 in payment of debts and 
distribution to heirs. A balance of $804,339.74 remains under administration 
on behalf of infants, mentally deficient adults and in the estates of deceased 
Indians. 

Police and other reports of fatal accidents were reviewed in 136 cases 
and, where third party liability was involved, appropriate action taken. 
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Actions for damages for the benefit of dependents have been successful in 
some cases and awards totalling $88,020 have been reported. 


Membership 

The 1951 Indian Act established provisions for determining those who 
were entitled to be registered as Indians; provided for the immediate estab- 
lishment of lists and a period of time in which there could be adjustments 
following protests from Indians as to inclusions or omissions; and, provided 
that following such period an Indian Register was to be maintained in 
which would be recorded the names of all persons entitled to be called 
Indians under the Indian Act. Lists of all bands were compiled and published 
in 1951, and although the additions of those persons who can trace entitle- 
ment back many years is a continuing process the basic list is becoming more 
firmly fixed with each passing year. 


There were 658 persons enfranchised during the fiscal year. Of these, 53 
were enfranchised as a result of applications in accordance with Section 
108(1) of the Indian Act. The remaining 605 enfranchisements resulted 
from the marriage of Indian women to non-Indians in accordance with 
Section 108(2). 


The Membership Section is responsible for dealing with the various 
provincial welfare agencies, with the parents, and others, concerning the 
registration and administration of funds belonging to adopted Indian chil- 
dren. There were 179 registered adoptions of Indian children. Non-Indian 
parents adopted 93 children while the other 86 children were adopted by 
Indian people. 


In accordance with the provisions of Sections 9 and 12 of the Indian 
Act, the addition of 13 persons to membership in Indian bands was protested 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1967. Decisions were reached on 
four of these protests; two people were declared entitled and two not entitled 
to be registered as Indians. 


This unit deals with the amalgamation and division of bands and the 
formation of new bands under Section 17 of the Indian Act. Reorganization 
is based on evaluation of the economic, social, and political implications. 
Although a number of possible changes in band structure were considered, 
no actual amalgamation or division of bands took place during the fiscal 
year. 


The Membership Section became responsible for the collection and 
production of Indian population statistics on October 17, 1966. The informa- 
tion contained in the Registered Indian Record has now been transferred 
from data processing cards to tape for computer application. Under this new 
system, statistical information concerning the Indian population will be more 
readily accessible. 
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Surveys and Titles 


The Land Surveys and Titles Section provides administrative, legal, and 
technical assistance to Indians in the administration of an effective system of 
land tenure based on provincial practices. 


A major function of the Land Surveys and Titles Section is the opera- 
tion of the Indian Land Registry in which are recorded details of all 
transactions affecting the status of and title to some 2,300 Indian reserves 
and settlements throughout Canada. 


Individual Indians acquiring interest in reserve lands are issued with 
Certificates of Possession or Notices of Entitlement as evidence of their right 
of possession. A total of 1,006 Certificates of Possession and Notices of 
Entitlement were issued during the year. 


There are three types of land registers maintained: a General Register 
in which are recorded the details of all general transactions affecting Indian 
reserves; a Reserve Land Register which contains details of original allot- 
ments to band members as well as transfers, sales and other transactions 
between individual Indians; and a Surrendered Lands Register which con- 
tains information relating to the disposal of surrendered Indian lands. 


In co-operation with the Surveyor General of Canada Lands, the section 
administers a program of boundary and internal subdivision surveys. These 
land surveys assure the effective administration of Indian lands. They apply 
particularly in matters relating to individual holdings, estates, leases, ease- 
ments, sales and other types of alienations which require accurate plans and 
descriptions. During the year, 56 boundary and subdivision surveys were 
completed and an additional nine surveys were partially completed. 


The compilation and amendment of the Schedule of Indian Reserves 
and Settlements is also the responsibility of the Land Surveys and Titles 
Section. Part 1 of this Schedule, which lists the Indian Reserves and Settle- 
ments for the whole of Canada (with the exception of British Columbia), 
was revised to January 31, 1964. Part I, which deals exclusively with British 
Columbia, has been revised to April 30, 1966. 


Reserve Lands 


Approved during the year were 2,005 new leases, permits, and renewals 
of leases authorizing the use and occupation of Indian reserve lands by 
non-Indians. There are over 9,000 leases and permits in effect on Indian 
reserves. These produced $2,517,000 in revenue for the benefit of Indians. 


A large number of applications continue to be received from provincial 
departments of highways and hydro electric power authorities, for roads, 
power lines within reserves, for opening up new areas to resources, and for 
bringing main highways through Indian reserves. 

Bands situated in suburban areas, such as the Musqueam Indian Re- 
serve, Vancouver, B.C., and the Cowichan Indian Reserve at Duncan, B.C., 
continued to lease areas for further development. On the Musqueam Reserve, 
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an area is being subdivided for residential purposes. On the Cowichan 
Reserve, Canada Safeway Limited has negotiated a long term lease to expand 
its shopping centre facilities. It was noted during the past year that there was 
a pronounced increase in applications for leases, permits, rights-of-way, and 
easements. This created a need for increased experienced staff to maintain 
the steady flow of land transactions. 


SUPPORT SERVICES 


Trusts and Annuities 

Indian Band funds held by the Government of Canada on behalf of 520 
Indian Bands totalled $31,147,717.70 as of March 31, 1967. Of this 
amount, $25,932,217.03 was in Capital funds and $5,215,500.67 in 
Revenue funds. Expenditures totalled $9,454,790.82 as compared to $8,- 
112,628 in the previous year, and income totalled $10,465,732.56 as com- 
pared to $8,901,299. 

Some of the major items of expenditures during the 1966-67 fiscal year 
were: Housing $1,243,019.43; Distributions $1,175,176.19; Agriculture 
$674,507.27; Band owned buildings $458,598.08; Social Services $322,- 
421.70 and Roads, Bridges and Sidewalks $319,478.98. 


Band Loans 

Applications for loans, other than housing, were received from 47 
Indians. Of these, 36 received loans totalling $35,475. The average loan was 
for $985.42. The purpose of the loans and amounts are as follows: 


Purpose Amount 
Ranma Machineryeands Equipment s=see ete a et $ 9,960.00 
Cattley ccccict ch, AU a ee ee eee oA coat etiah: eke Whee oc 16,900.00 
Horses, Harmesspands Saddlesmaee semen een tern nese 2,225.00 
Vehiclese<eVehiclesRepainss case verre ane te teeter 3,595.00 
Furniture: ee ee ree ee eee 1,150.00 
Sheep” 3) a i i ee Re ee res 4 1,100.00 
Miscellancouss 232s hen net a cee ee ee ee 545.00 


A total of 33 band loans, aggregating $22,351.70, were fully retired 
during the year. 


Personal Savings 
At March 31, 1967, there was $368,815.33 on deposit in Indian savings 
comprised of 1461 general savings accounts. 


Annuities 

Annuities totalling $587,862 were distributed to 112,132 Indians in 
accordance with the various treaties. This includes payments on account of 
enfranchisements, commutations, and arrears. The Government of Ontario 
refunded $37,425 which was paid under Treaty 9. 
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During the year, the Governor in Council issued 43 Orders, pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 68(1) of the Indian Act, permitting extensions to 
existing authorities and granting permission to bands not previously under 
Section 68(1), to manage their revenue funds. 


A total of 137 bands now operate under this Section and administer 
different schemes in accordance with conditions set out in the Orders. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


The need to promote understanding and appreciation of the Indian 
people of Canada has always been recognized by the Branch. This has been 
increasingly apparent since the two groups, Indian and non-Indian, have 
become more closely associated. It is particularly gratifying to note the 
increased demand for information on the Canadian Indian. The volume of 
enquiries from all sources has been subjected to an unprecedented upsurge. 


During the year, 15,000 requests were answered by the newly formed 
Information Service. In addition, a number of publications were revised and 
will be published during the coming year. These publications will now be 
available through the Canadian Government Bookstores throughout the 
country. 


The Indian News, a newspaper directed to the Indian people and 
reporting events of national Indian interest, is now published every two 
months rather than quarterly as in the past. In addition, some work was done 
to establish a revised mailing list as well as a new system of distribution so 
that the paper will reach every Indian home on a monthly basis by January 
of 1968. 


Federal-Provincial Relations and Indian Consultation 


Detailed discussions were held with individual provinces regarding the 
extension of provincial services to the Indian people. Agreements were signed 
with the Province of Ontario, for the extension of provincial welfare services 
to Indians; with Ontario and Alberta, for the extension of community 
development programs and with Manitoba on a master agreement for the 
education of Indian children. The Saskatchewan Fur Conservation Agree- 
ment, which had expired on March 31, 1966, was renewed for a one-year 
period. This was to allow additional time for examining prospects and 
considering proposals for possible inclusion under the agreement of other 
resources. A Forest Fire Protection Agreement was signed with the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan and New Brunswick, for the prevention and control of 
forest fires on reserves. The Province of Alberta agreed to a jointly-financed 
project to develop craft industries and provide marketing services for regis- 
tered Indians and people of Indian ancestry. 


The Federal-Provincial Co-ordinating Committees in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, which are com- 
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prised of provincial and federal representatives, continued to develop their 
co-ordinating roles. A total of some fifteen meetings were held. Their func- 
tion is to promote a better understanding of the respective objectives, policies 
and programs of the federal and provincial governments in relation to 
Indians and to co-ordinate federal and provincial activities. 


Personnel Division 


The Branch Personnel Division continued to render advice and guidance 
in the area of personnel administration to all levels of management. Its role is 
to inform, advise and implement departmental personnel policy in the 
Branch. It continued to provide liaison between the Branch and those 
personnel functions which are administered at the departmental level. 


With the physical amalgamation of the Branch as part of the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, regional personnel offices 
were established during the year and each Regional Director now has a 
trained personnel administrator on his staff. 


Two hundred and twenty-one new positions were established as a result 
of the expansion of Branch activities. Where possible, these positions were 
filled internally and the Branch conducted 46 promotional competitions. 
However, a considerable number of positions are in fields where there are 
marked shortages of qualified candidates and, as a result, the number of 
positions unfilled at year-end was higher than normal. 


Classification revision action continued throughout the year. In a num- 
ber of instances individual employees, and in others the Branch, requested 
formal review of the new classifications assigned. This process was underway 
at year end. Every effort was made to place incumbents of positions which 
were “red circled” in jobs which provided greater opportunity for personal 
growth and advancement. 


The organizational changes, referred to above, reflected on the develop- 
ment and training activities and led to the appointment of a Branch Training 
Officer during the year. In liaison with the Departmental Training Section, 
the Branch conducted a four-month course for the hostesses who staff the 
Indians of Canada Pavilion at EXPO ’67. This was a three-phase program 
based on language training, personality development and Indian culture. 
Branch staff were involved in a number of courses and programs ranging from 
Letter and Report Writing to Educational Leadership. 


The Personnel Division became involved, in a co-ordinative role, with 
the Departmental Employee Evaluation Program as well as the preparation 
of data for such undertakings as the departmental personnel records system 
and the Five-Year Budgetary Review. 
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Names and Locations of Regional Offices and Indian Agencies 


Name 


MARITIMES 
Miramichi 
Eskasoni 
P-E.1. 


QUEBEC 
Abitibi 

Bersimis 
Caughnawaga 
Maniwaki 
Odanak-Lorette 
Oka 


ONTARIO 
Caradoc 
Christian Island 
Simcoe 
Peterborough 
Chapleau 

Fort Frances 
James Bay 
Kenora 
Manitoulin 


MANITOBA 
Clandeboye 
Dauphin 
Fisher River 
Island Lake 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Battleford 

Carlton 

Crooked Lake 
Duck Lake 


ALBERTA 

Blackfoot 

Blood/Peigan 

Edmonton/ Hob- 
bema 

Fort Vermilion 


DISTRICT OF 
MACKENZIE 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
Babine 
Bella Coola 
Burns Lake 
Cowichan 
Fort St. John 
Kamloops 
Kootenay- 
Okanagan 
Kwawkewlth 
Lytton 


YUKON 
Yukon 


Location 


Amherst, N.S. 

Chatham, N.B. 

Eskasoni, N.S. 

Lennox Island, 
PEE 


Québec City 
Amos 

Betsiamites 
Caughnawaga 
Maniwaki 

Village des Hurons 
Oka 


Toronto 

London 

Cedar Point P.O. 
Sutton West 
Peterborough 
Chapleau 

Fort Frances 
Moose Factory 
Kenora 
Manitowaning 


Winnipeg 
Selkirk 
Dauphin 
Hodgson 
Island Lake 


Regina 
Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Broadview 
Duck Lake 


Edmonton 
Gleichen 

Lethbridge 
Edmonton 


Fort Vermilion 


Fort Smith, 
N.W.T. 


Vancouver 
Hazelton 
Bella Coola 
Burns Lake 
Duncan 

Fort St. John 
Kamloops 


Vernon 


Alert Bay 
Lytton 


Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Name 


St. John River 
Shubenacadie 


Pointe-Bleue 
Restigouche 
Seven Islands 
Timiskaming 


St. Clair 

Bruce 

Six Nations 

St. Regis 
Tyendinaga 
Parry Sound 
Nakina 
Nipissing 

Port Arthur 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 
Sudbury District 


Norway House. 
Portage-la-Prairie 
The Pas 


File Hills- 
Qu’Appelle 
Meadow Lake 
Pelly 
Shellbrook 
Touchwood 


Lesser Slave Lake 

Saddle Lake/- 
Athabaska 

Stoney/Sarcee 


Nicola 
Skeena River 
Stuart Lake 
Terrace 
Fraser 

West Coast 
Williams Lake 


Location 


Woodstock, N.S. 
Micmac, N.S. 


Pointe-Bleue 

Restigouche 

Sept-Iles 

Notre-Dame-du- 
Nord 


Sarnia 
Southampton 
Brantford 
Cornwall 
Deseronto 
Parry Sound 
Geraldton 
North Bay 
Fort William 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sioux Lookout 
Sudbury 


Norway House 
Portage-la-Prairie 
The Pas 


Fort Qu’Appelle 


Meadow Lake 
Kamsack 
Shellbrook 
Punnichy 


High Prairie 
St. Paul 


Calgary 


Merritt 
Prince Rupert 
Prince George 
Terrace 
Vancouver 
Port Alberni 
Williams Lake 
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NATIONAL PARKS 


Moose in Waterfowl Lake. Mount Chephren is in the background. This picturesque scene 
is along the route of the Banff-Jasper Highway. 


PET ere SS 


The National Parks 


Centennial Year seems the appropriate time to measure the progress we 
have made in the past one hundred years, and how far we have yet to go 
before claiming a truly representative chain of National Parks from sea to 
sea. There were no National Parks in 1867. Not until eighteen years later, in 
1885, was our predecessors in the Department of the Interior established 
—with what prescience is fully apparent today. About that time steps were 
taken to reserve the area around the hot springs, discovered in what is now 
Banff National Park. In 1967 we had nineteen National Parks, ranging from 
the flowering uplands of Mount Revelstoke in the Selkirks to the Atlantic 
shores of Terra Nova; from the northern meadows of Wood Buffalo to the 
bird-haunted marshes of Point Pelee at the southernmost tip of Canada. 


It is a cliché that, to the world at large, Canada enjoys the reputation of 
being the land of wide-open spaces and last frontiers. Where this is still true, 
we are fortunate. Yet we cannot encourage the illusion that we need never 
worry about overcrowding, or of finding a spot where we can “get away from 
it all.” Every summer the traveller finds more communities, more industries 
in the midst of what once seemed a vast wilderness. Which are, of course, 
welcome manifestations of our country’s economic growth. 


But they are also warnings that we must act now if we are to develop a 
comprehensive National Parks System for Canada, adequate for the present 
and future. 

The key is proper planning; planning not only for new parks, but for the 
optimum development of those we already have. To this end, some major 
changes were made in the organization of the National and Historic Parks 
Branch. The National Parks Service is now a two-fold entity, reflecting its 
double role—planning and operations. At the same time, the decentralization 
of park administration to the field—a process which developed gradually over 
several years—was completed in the fall of 1966. Regional offices are now 
fully operational at Calgary (Western Region, comprising British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and the Territories), Cornwall (Central 
Region, made up of Ontario and Quebec), and Halifax (Atlantic Region, 
composed of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland). 

During 1966-67, close co-operation existed between the department and 
a number of provincial governments in examining the potential of areas, 
possibly valuable additions to the National Parks System. In the Maritimes, 
the studies naturally concentrated on shorelines: the Gros Morne area in 
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Newfoundland, East Point in Prince Edward Island, the Strait of Nor- 
thumberland in New Brunswick and the Atlantic coast of Nova Scotia. In the 
Prairie Provinces, reconnaissance studies were made of Manitoba’s Canadian 
Shield country, the grasslands of southern Saskatchewan and the Red Deer 
Valley of Alberta. There is every reason to hope that these studies will 
produce permanent enrichment of our National Parks heritage. 


Close liaison was maintained also with United States government au- 
thorities—especially with officers of the Department of the Interior—on mat- 
ters of mutual interest. Officers of the Parks Branch presented material and 
represented the department at a number of national and international confer- 
ences dealing with parks and outdoor recreation resources, including the 
Federal-Provincial Parks Conference in 1966. 


For the first time, members of the American National Parks Service 
attended in our mountain rescue school for Park Wardens. This highly- 
specialized school on the mountains and glaciers in the Lake Louise-Yoho 
area is rapidly gaining recognition throughout North America as one of the 
finest of its kind. 


As pointed out, careful advance planning and research are essential to 
efficient establishment and maintenance of a National Parks System. As part 
of the pre-planning pattern, a consultant was engaged to design a series of 
studies which enabled the Branch to measure the demand for outdoor 
recreation in Canada and to assess the role of the National Parks in the light 
of this demand. Other research activities involved studies of visitor use and 
characteristics at Jasper, Waterton Lakes and St. Lawrence Islands National 
Parks and at Fort Wellington National Historic Park. 


The basic pattern of overall planning for each park in the system must 
be set as soon as possible. Major activity centered, therefore, on resource and 
field studies, in preparation for the production of provisional master plans for 
all the National Parks by December 1967. Provisional master plans were 
completed for Fundy National Park and the National Park being established 
in the Kejimkujik area of Nova Scotia. Field studies and preliminary work 
were carried out at Terra Nova, Prince Edward Island, St. Lawrence Islands, 
Georgian Bay Islands, Prince Albert and Waterton Lakes National Parks. 
Banff, Jasper, Yoho and Kootenay National Parks are being studied as a 
complex, making up one vast unit for planning purposes. 


Winter recreation planning was also included. Consultants were retained 
to recommend a long-range development plan for the best utilization of the 
Marmot Basin skiing area in Jasper National Park. 


With the ever-increasing requests by the public for services in the 
National Park townsites, the town and regional planning program has as its 
objective the preparation of long-range development plans for each of the 
five existing park townsites. New visitor service centres, which will be devel- 
oped at selected points along high-standard trunk highways throughout the 
parks, are also planned. Each of these comprehensive plans is to be followed 
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by zoning regulations and other controls intended to ensure the most efficient 
use of land for the enjoyment of the visiting public. 


Under an Order-in-Council dated December 1, 1966, a new Land Use 
Code was enacted for Banff Townsite. The code is designed to produce a 
more orderly and systematic development of the townsite, in keeping with 
long-range plans. Similar up-to-date zoning regulations are to follow for 
Jasper and Waterton Lakes townsites. Having completed the preliminary 
long-range plans for the townsites of Banff, Jasper and Waskesiu (in Prince 
Albert National Park), the Branch is now involved in preparing similar plans 
for two smaller townsites, Waterton in Waterton Lakes National Park and 
Wasagaming in Riding Mountain National Park. 


The pressure and demands placed on the National Park lands have 
during the past few years stressed the need for re-defining the National Parks 
leasing system. The present leasehold policy is a consolidation and modifica- 
tion of the policy first introduced under a previous administration, and 
developed to provide that full control of lands within the National Parks 
remains with the people of Canada as a whole, as represented by the federal 
government. This policy has gained wide support among the general public, 
but some concern was voiced by leaseholders who were directly affected. The 
members of the Standing Parliamentary Committee on Northern Affairs and 
National Resources travelled to Banff and Jasper to receive briefs from 
interested persons. Subsequently they conducted hearings in Ottawa, and in 
its final report, the Committee endorsed the department’s leasehold policy. 


Dramatic evidence of the pressures on our National Parks is provided 
by the visitor attendance figures. In 1965-66, the parks were visited by 
9,845,283 people. In the past year, that figure rose to a record 
11,367,912—an increase of more than 14 million, or 15.46 per cent. Banff 
National Park continued to lead the parade with over two million 
visitors—200,000 more than in 1965-66. Such startling statistics leave no 
doubt that farsighted preservation measures are essential if the travellers of 
2067 are to find the same pleasure in visiting the National Parks. 


The increase in campers was also substantial, continuing the recent 
trend toward family holidays by car and tent or trailer. The 1966 season’s 
total in camper days was 2,510,437 as compared with 2,189,006 in 
1965—an increase of 14.68 per cent. One hundred thirty-two trailer sites 
and 861 campsites were constructed in 1966-67, and it is estimated that an 
additional 1,800 sites per year for the next five years must be provided in 
order to meet the demand. 

National Parks campgrounds are designed with two objectives in mind; 
providing the camper with the particular kind of natural setting and camp- 
ground facilities most suited to his needs, and maintaining the ecological 
balance of the park environment. To meet these requirements, two types of 
campground are now being developed in the National Parks—fully serviced 
and semi-serviced. It is recognized that there will be a continuing need for 
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fully-serviced campgrounds, and these will be maintained for the visitor who 
wants the modern conveniences and easy access to the more obvious park 
attractions. However, the majority of future campground designs will be: 
firstly, of the “semi-serviced” type. Past experience has shown that 
such campgrounds meet the demands and needs of most campers and trailer- 
ites. Facilities such as firewood, water supply, sewage and garbage disposal 
are available, as well as car parking and tent space, tables and fireplaces. 
These campgrounds are designed for those visitors who enjoy family camping 
close to park recreational attractions such as swimming, fishing and boating; 
secondly, the primitive type campsite is designed for perhaps the most 
fortunate visitors of all—those who are able and prefer to camp in the 
less-accessible wilderness, take their pleasure from the purely natural attrac- 
tions of the park, and do not need much in the way of amenities. In these 
campsites, only minimum facilities are provided. The sites are normally 
accessible on foot only, by boat, or on horseback, and are maintained in 
their natural state for the benefit of the more hardy camper. 


Increase use and activity within the parks occasions a definite bearing 
on one aspect of operations—road maintenance, particularly in the mountain 
parks where winter snow conditions are extremely severe, and where it is 
essential that major trunk and arterial highways be negotiable at all times. 
This involves the maintenance of 114.9 miles of Trans-Canada Highway 
from Revelstoke to Banff, where snowfalls of 300 to 500 inches occur during 
the winter in the Rogers Pass and Kicking Horse Pass areas. In addition, 
there are 320.2 miles of arterial highways and over 200 miles of secondary 
roads to maintain. 


The trunk highways program was continued in 1966, with construction 
work on the Yellowhead Route through Jasper National Park one of the 
major projects. A long-term road requirement study was initiated, to supple- 
ment and eventually replace the existing trunk highways program. 


Among the main engineering projects carried out during 1966-67 were 
continued development of the Lower Lake Louise Visitor Service Centre and 
a new industrial area in Banff, also continuation of the townsite improvement 
program at Jasper and an addition to the hot springs pool facilities in 
Kootenay National Park. 


In keeping with the National Parks policy and the basic purpose of the 
National Parks System, park interpretation was continued and expanded 
during the 1966 season. This endeavour, through the media of conducted 
trips, illustrated lectures, labelled trails and exhibits, provides the means by 


which the visitor may better see, understand and appreciate the typical — 


examples of Canada’s wild landscapes in the National Parks. The interpreta- 
tive programs encourage in the visitor an awareness of the significance of 
National Parks in Canada, in North America and in the world. 
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A regional parks naturalist was appointed in the Atlantic Region. In 
addition, fifteen seasonal park naturalist positions were established in nine 
National Parks. 


During the 1966 season, interpretative programs were presented in 
twelve National Parks. The number of visitor contacts through the program 
activities totalled 489,146—an increase of 28 per cent over that of 1965 in 
ten National Parks. 


The first major Nature Interpretation Centre in any National Park in 
Canada was officially opened on August 19, 1966 in Point Pelee National 
Park. Here, through many exhibits, the visitor gains an introduction to the 
Park and its geology, topography, climate, vegetation, wildlife and human 
history. The Centre remained open on a daily basis until October 1, after 
which it was open only on week-ends. As of March 31, 1967, the number of 
visitors totalled 26,054 for the 98 days it was open. 


The renovation of an existing museum in Prince Albert National Park 
was planned with an entirely new interior design and displays. This will be 
opened early in the summer of 1967. 

National Parks contain areas of great scientific interest. Consequently, 
there is a demand for the issue of permits to collect geological, botanical and 
zoological specimens. Although such endeavours add to the knowledge of 
each park, care is taken by careful examination to ensure that each request is 
sponsored by a recognized institution for scientific purposes. During the year 
1966-67, 116 collecting permits were issued to individuals sponsored by 
thirty different agencies, to collect in fifteen of the National Parks. 


With the commencement of Centennial Year, special interest centered 
around the buffalo herds in Wood Buffalo and Elk Island National Parks. 
These survivors of the great herds which roamed the plains in Canada’s early 
days, have been managed by the department since 1897. A limited quantity 
of buffalo meat was produced as a result of the herd management control 
program at Wood Buffalo Park in the winter of 1966-67. Normally, the meat 
produced by these programs is offered by tender to a number of packing 
houses. However, because of the interest generated across the country in 
buffalo meat as an appropriate food for centennial celebrations, a number of 
unusual arrangements were made to enable as wide a distribution as possible. 
Of the very limited supply available, approximately two-thirds were provided 
to Canadian specialty food caterers at EXPO ’67 in Montreal, in the hope that 
at such a national focal point the greatest possible number of Canadians 
would have a chance to taste it. The remaining one-third was distributed on a 
first-come-first-served basis to groups and organizations planning special 
centennial functions of a non-commercial nature. 


The popularity of buffalo meat in Canada and the agreement of various 
provincial governments to establish commercial sources led to a decision to 
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make small herds available for buffalo ranching purposes. Public bids are to 
be called in 1967 for the purchase by one Canadian buyer of a herd unit of 
twenty to twenty-five prime buffalo from Elk Island National Park. If suffi- 
cient interest is shown in buffalo ranching on a commercial scale, other herd 
units may be put on sale in the future from Elk Island’s surplus stock. There 
is also a possibility that some Indian bands may take up buffalo ranching in 
addition to cattle ranching. 


HISTORIC SITES 
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Historic Sites 


On the organizational side, new impetus was added to the activities of 
the Branch with the appointment in January 1967, of an Assistant Director, 
Historic Sites. 

One spectacular highlight of last year’s activities within the historical 
program was the construction of a replica of Jacques Cartier’s ship, the 
“Grande Hermine”. Research was undertaken, under contract, by Montreal’s 
famed Ecole Polytechnique, and actual construction carried out by the skilled 
craftsmen of the old shipbuilding firm of Davie Bros. Ltd. in Lévis, P.O. 
The vessel, a three-masted workhorse of her day (1535), is destined to be 
the focal point of Cartier-Brébeuf National Historic Park in Quebec City. 
However, her first tour of duty is at EXPO ’67 where she is one of La Ronde’s 
major attractions. 

Elsewhere in Canada, in Whitehorse, another vessel occupied the 
Branch’s attention. The “SS Klondike” was moved overland, a distance of 
4,500 feet, to a location selected as a national Historic Site commemorating 
Northern Transportation. Restoration will begin in 1967-1968. 

Reconstruction and restoration of buildings was a field of activity well 
tended during the fiscal year 1966-1967. At the Fortress of Louisbourg, the 
Chateau St. Louis became a reality and once more the skyline of a bygone 
era is a proud part of the Cape Breton coast. Still in the Maritimes, St. 
Andrews’ Blockhouse in New Brunswick was restored and the battery re- 
established. Historic Kingston, Ontario, is richer with the painstaking restora- 
tion and refurnishing of “Bellevue” of Sir John A. Macdonald fame, and the 
house will be officially opened on May 24, 1967. Also, in Manitoba, a major 
restoration project began on Lower Fort Garry’s Big House. Minor restora- 
tion work took place at Fort Rodd Hill, Esquimalt, B.C. 

Responsibility for preserving all elements of Canada’s historic heritage 
led to such varied activities as the salvaging of McNabb’s Island ordnance in 
Halifax harbour; stabilization and repair of military works at York Redoubt 
(also at Halifax); stabilization of archaeological excavations and establish- 
ment of ground interpretation patterns at Céteau-du-Lac National Historic 
Site in Quebec Province; and rerouting of Mavis Street which had, since the 
establishment of Fort Langley National Historic Park, bisected in arch- 
anachronistic fashion this historic west coast post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

It was a heavy year for archaeological field investigation. Major staff 
projects were conducted at Fort Beauséjour, N.B. (early structures inside the 
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Fort proper); Coteau-du-Lac, P.Q. (primarily the Canal) ; and Nootka, B.C. 
(Spanish and Indian settlement). Other staff investigations took place at Fort 
Malden (Ontario); Port Dover (Ontario); Fort Gaspereau (N.B.) and St. 
Andrews by the Sea (N.B.) This program was supplemented by contract 
projects at Rocky Mountain House by the University of Alberta, at Lower 
Fort Garry by the University of Manitoba, at the Rainy River Mounds and 
Cahaique in Ontario by the University of Toronto, and at Fort Lennox and 
Signal Hill by independent archaeologists assisted by university students. In 
addition, a modest underwater program was conducted primarily in the St. 
Lawrence-Lake Ontario region and consisted chiefly of general reconnais- 
sance. 

Among the topics dealt with in more than thirty reports prepared during 
the year by the Historical Research Section are the History of the Interna- 
tional Fishery at Canso, N.S., in the 18th century; the Historical Assets of 
the Rideau Waterway; a History of Early Building in Dawson City; a 
Structural and Occupancy History of the Big House at Lower Fort Garry, 
Man; a Narrative and Structural History of Fort Beauséjour, N.B.; a Narra- 
tive History of the Town of St. Andrews, New Brunswick; a Survey History 
of the Great Lakes Area to 1900, and a biography of Captain William Twiss 
of the Royal Engineers, who, it will be recalled was in charge of building the 
canal at Céteau-du-Lac in the 18th century. these reports enabled elabora- 
tion on development and interpretation plans and publications, and also 
served as background papers for the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada. 


The Historic Sites and Monuments Board met in Ottawa on May 25-26, 
1966, and in Winnipeg on October 26-28. As a result of their recommenda- 
tions the Minister declared the following structures to be of national historic 
importance. 


The Matheson House in Perth, Ontario, was built in 1840 by Roderick 
Matheson, a staunch supporter of Confederation who became one of the 
original senators of the Dominion in 1867. Situated on the main shopping 
street of Perth, the house is characteristic of the distinctive Scottish-Canadian 
type of architecture prevalent in the first half of the nineteenth century. An 
agreement, entered into by the Branch and the Town of Perth, provides for 
assistance from the Branch in the purchase of this historic house and also in 
the restoration, now in progress. 


The John McCrae House in Guelph, Ontario, was the birthplace of 
Colonel John McCrae, doctor, soldier and poet. He is best known for his 
poem “In Flanders Fields”, composed during the second battle of Ypres in 
the spring of 1915. An agreement with the Lieutenant-Colonel John McCrae 
Birthplace Society, for the restoration of this house has been arranged. The 
site is representative of the period of the 1850’s and 1860’s. 


The Point Clark Lighthouse, built in 1859, is approximately two miles 
from the Kincardine-Goderich Highway, on Lake Huron. This site has a long 
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history, bridging part of the period of Union before Confederation. Both the 
lighthouse itself and the lightkeeper’s quarters are rugged structures, giving 
an appearance of solidity capable of withstanding the buffeting of Lake 
Huron’s storms, while the lighthouse lantern commands a magnificent view of 
the surrounding area and the lakeshore to north and south. 


The Motherwell Homestead at Abernethy, Saskatchewan, was the home 
of the Honourable William Richard Motherwell, who was born in Perth, 
Ontario in 1860 and died at Abernethy in 1943. A pioneer farmer, Moth- 
erwell was chosen to be Minister of Agriculture for the new province of 
Saskatchewan in 1905, later became federal Minister of Agriculture in the 
‘twenties, and finally a private member of the House of Commons from 
1930-1940. His farm was called Lanark Place for his native county in 
Ontario, and it was in the living room of the present house that notices were 
drawn up for what proved to be the founding meeting of the Territorial 
Grain Growers’ Association in 1901. 


The “Dominion Telegraph” in Humboldt, Saskatchewan—When the 
Government of Canada decided, in the early 1870’s, to construct a Canadian 
Pacific Railway to unite the provinces of the new Dominion, the first step 
was to build a pioneer telegraph line from the Great Lakes to British 
Columbia. The telegraph was also used to keep in touch with the force 
policing what was then the Northwest Territories, and proved invaluable 
during the rebellion of 1885. The western section of the telegraph line from 
Swan River via Humboldt to Edmonton was completed in 1876, and the 
Humboldt office and repair station was established in 1878. 


Fort Howe, New Brunswick, was erected in 1777 to protect settlers and 
traders at the mouth of the Saint John River, following numerous rebel raids 
which forced them to vacate the area and move inland. After Fort Howe was 
built and garrisoned under the command of Major Gilfred Studholme, there 
were no further raids and it was safe for the settlers to return. A treaty was 
signed in 1778 at Fort Howe which kept the Indians in the area loyal to the 
Crown during the American Revolutionary War. After the War, Major 
Studholme, as Crown agent, gave his support to the Loyalists in their efforts 
to become established in Saint John. 

Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley’s House at Gagetown, New Brunswick—One 
of the Fathers of Confederation, Sir Samuel Tilley was also Minister of 
Customs and Minister of Finance in the Dominion Government and twice 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick. The house in Gagetown where he 
was born in 1818 was built shortly after the Loyalist immigration into the 
province. An agreement for its restoration has been entered into by the 
Branch with the province, and the building will become a museum for the 
display of local furniture, implements and architectural features connected 
with the history of Queen’s County. 


“Ardgowan”, in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, was originally 
owned and occupied by one of the Fathers of Confederation, William Henry 
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Pope, from the 1850’s until 1873. His son Joseph (later Sir Joseph Pope), 
who was born at Ardgowan, became secretary to Sir John A. Macdonald and 
contributed to the creation of the Department of External Affairs. Ardgowan 
is an addition to the Branch’s program to commemorate Fathers of 
Confederation. 

Based on the recommendations of the Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board, and with the approval of the Minister, the Branch entered into five 
different agreements to assist in the restoration of old buildings. Besides the 
Matheson House, McCrae, and Tilley House already mentioned, agreements 
were reached with the Emily Carr Foundation to restore the Emily Carr 
House in Victoria, and with the Province of British Columbia for the 
restoration of the house known as ‘“‘Craigflower Manor”, also in Victoria. 

During the year, the Minister designated four “Eminent Canadians”, 
John S. Ewart, Calixa Lavallée, Mary Irene Parlby and James Shotwell. 


John Skirving Ewart is remembered both for his activities as a lawyer 
and for his campaign in writing and in speeches for complete Canadian 
independence from Britain. He was born in Toronto in 1849, and was called 
to the Bar in 1871, serving for a short time in Sir John A. Macdonald’s law 
office in Kingston. Many of the things Ewart advocated, such as a Canadian 
governor-general and the abolition of appeals to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, have since been realized. He died in Ottawa in 1933. 


Calixa Lavallée was born in 1842 near Verchéres in “Lower Canada”. 
He is remembered chiefly as the composer of “‘O Canada” which he wrote in 
1880; he was also the first French-Canadian musician to achieve a reputation 
outside the nation. He spent much of his life in the United States, and 
eventually settled in Boston, where he died of tuberculosis in 1891. In 1933 
his remains were ceremonially transferred to the Cotes des Neiges cemetery 
in Montreal. 


Mary Irene Parlby, who died in 1965 at Alix, Alberta, at the age of 97, 
was a member of the distinguished “Group of Five” who led the movement 
which in 1929 established the legal status of women as persons eligible for 
appointment to the Senate of Canada. Mrs. Parlby also worked earnestly in 
the movement to organize Alberta’s farmers in the early part of the century 
and served as president of the women’s branch of the United Farmers of 
Alberta. Elected to the Alberta legislature in 1921, she was the first woman 
in Alberta and the second in the British Empire to hold cabinet rank in 
government. The University of Alberta conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws on Mrs. Parlby in 1935. 


James Thompson Shotwell, historian, teacher and statesman, was born 
at Strathroy, Ontario in 1874. He is best known for his work in international 
affairs. He was a professor at Columbia University from 1905 to 1942, 
worked on several large encyclopaedias and concerned himself with the 
subjects of war and peace. He was particularly interested in Canadian- 
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American relations as, in his own words, “the best possible example of how 
nations can learn to live together without war.” Shotwell died in New York 
in 1965. 

Also on the advice of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board, the 
Minister announced a program under which the Branch will assume responsi- 
bility for the graves of all the Fathers of Confederation—a program which, 
appropriately enough, will commence in Centennial Year. 


WILDLIFE 


Canadian wildlife scene in one of the National Parks. 


Wildlife 


Canadians are fortunate in their natural resources of wilderness and 
wildlife. Paradoxically, a shorter working week and a higher standard of 
living have brought increasing recreation demands on wildlife at a time when 
urbanization, mechanization, and pollution are reducing wildlife habitat. 
Preservation of wildlife for the enjoyment of future Canadians requires 
management based on research and supported by informed public opinion. 
The Canadian Wildlife Service is responsible for migratory birds and for 
wildlife within the Northwest Territories, the Yukon Territory, and the 
National Parks. 


On April 6, 1966, the Minister tabled the National Wildlife Policy and 
Program in the House of Commons. The new program provides for co-oper- 
ative research and management with the provinces on common problems and 
establishes guidelines and goals for federal research programs. The Minister 
also announced that the Canadian Wildlife Service had been established as a 
separate Branch of the Department in recognition of the importance of the 
wildlife resource. 

The Service is participating with the provinces in a major program of 
preserving wetlands by purchase and long-term lease. Fifty per cent of North 
America’s ducks nest and raise their young in the southern Prairie Provinces 
and parts of adjacent states. Seventy to eighty per cent of the species 
preferred by hunters—mallard, pintail, canvasback, and redhead—are pro- 
duced in that area. Over 1,000,000 hunters in Canada and the United States 
depend to some extent on prairie duck production. In 1963 the Canadian 
Wildlife Service began a pilot program to preserve marshes, sloughs, and 
potholes as nesting areas for waterfowl. The objective was to find a method 
of compensating farmers who would agree to preserve their wetlands. 

A final pilot study has been completed and in 1967 a long range 
program began to preserve about four million acres of wetlands at an annual 
cost of over five million dollars. By 1977-78, 208 rural municipalities in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta will be included. In return for annual 
payments the farmer agrees not to burn, drain, fill, or otherwise destroy his 
wetlands for ten years. The agreement may be terminated on 60 days notice 
by either party. 

Additional sums will be spent annually to acquire by long-term lease or 
purchase wetlands for nesting and over-wintering in other provinces of 
Canada. Areas around Sand Pond and John Lusby Marsh in Nova Scotia 
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and Last Mountain Lake, Saskatchewan, have been purchased. Further 
purchases will be made. 

Work is under way on methods to improve remaining nesting grounds. 
These include control of water levels, alternation of natural plant cover, and 
creation of nesting and resting sites where it is economically feasible. Studies 
are being made to determine the foods needed by ducks, particularly young 
ones. 

Ducks sometimes cause serious damage to grain crops. Provincial and 
federal crop damage insurance schemes are available, and wildlife officials 
work closely with landowners to inform them of up-to-date methods of crop 
protection. An effective way of preventing crop damage is the use of acety- 
lene exploders and provision of alternate or “lure”’ crops. 


Given adequate habitat, the regulation of game bird kill is the principal 
means of population control. An important tool for waterfowl management is 
the Canada migratory game bird hunting permit, issued for the first time in 
1966. A total of about 385,000 permits were sold. 


The permit and survey programs are being developed as a single com- 
puter system. Names and addresses of hunters derived from sales records of 
permits will be used in 1967 to initiate a national waterfowl harvest survey. 
The results of the programs, which are being developed in active co-opera- 
tion with provincial wildlife agencies and hunters, are already improving the 
ability of wildlife officers to assess the effects of changes in bag limits, tim- 
ing and length of seasons, and hunting zones. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service is recruiting specialists in the theory and 
operation of surveys and in the theory of mathematical statistics. There is a 
continuing need to ensure that sound statistical procedures are employed in 
the collection and interpretation of numerical data not only in the field of 
waterfowl management but also throughout the whole spectrum of the activi- 
ties of the Service. 


At airports and on the airways increasing aircraft traffic has emphasized 
the importance of reducing bird hazards. Bird strikes have caused loss of 
human life. Although they have not yet caused casualties in Canada, damage 
to aircraft (particularly to jets) is counted in millions of dollars. A program 
for the management of birds in airport areas was prepared by wildlife 
officials and accepted by the National Research Council Associate Committee 
on Bird Hazards to Aircraft. The Wildlife Service directs the biological 
aspects of the program; the co-ordinating agency, with the Department of 
Transport and major airlines, is the National Research Council. 


The most effective long-term solution is to make airports as unattractive 
as possible to problem species. Garbage dumps near major airports have 
been closed; trees, hedges, and shrubs cleared away; ditches cleaned, ponds 
drained, and low-lying lands filled, levelled, and seeded. Agricultural use of 
airport lands has been reduced and will be eliminated. Grass has been 
clipped to a calculated height: too short to provide cover for field mice or 
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rabbits, which in turn attract owls and hawks, too long to provide comforta- 
ble rest and feeding for small short-legged birds. Gulls, which are involved in 
many bird strikes, are often attracted to airfields by earthworms. Methods of 
reducing the number of earthworms are being tested. 


Many methods have been tested in driving from airports temporary 
concentrations of birds which cause emergencies. Tape-recorded bird distress 
calls and trained falcons have been used with limited success. Exploding 
shotgun shells or flares have proved most useful. 


One major airline had only about three-quarters as many bird strikes in 
Canada in 1965 and 1966 as in 1964 under the same operating conditions. 

In 1965, for the first time, radar was used to observe the locations of 
large flights of migrating birds. Analysis and correlation with weather param- 
eters of film records of radar observations made at 20 airports were begun. A 
bird hazard forecast system for use in military flying training was begun at 
Cold Lake National Defence Base, Alberta, on May 1, 1966, with good 
results. An information-gathering radar study for European-based defence 
forces was begun at Aix-en-Provence, France, on January 20, 1967. 


Lead shot are poisonous to waterfowl when eaten. Studies of substitutes 
were begun. Through the co-operation of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, nickel shot were fed to ducks and proved to be non-toxic. Other 
candidate materials are under review. It seems probable that the present 
large annual loss of waterfowl through lead poisoning can be eliminated in 
the future. 


In 1966 a study of black brant at Anderson River, Northwest Territo- 
ries, was completed. Studies of other arctic-nesting geese—Ross’ goose at 
Perry River and small races of Canada geese at McConnell River—are 
continuing. On the prairies, studies were in progress on the behaviour of 
shoveler ducks, feeding and nutrition of ducklings, factors affecting reproduc- 
tive success in waterfowl, hydrology of prairie potholes, and ecological assess- 
ment of large river deltas. Much time was devoted to rare species of birds 
that are few in number or in danger of extinction, notably the trumpeter 
swan and the whooping crane. Field studies of snipe were continued on the 
breeding grounds in Newfoundland and Ontario and on the wintering 
grounds in Louisiana. 

In 1966 an additional migratory game bird sanctuary, Bylot Island, was 
established in the Arctic. It is the major breeding area of those greater snow 
geese which migrate through the Quebec City area. 


The serious decline in the numbers of barren-ground caribou, revealed in 
surveys of 1948-49 and 1955-56, continues to cause grave concern. In 1965 
the herds numbered about 250,000 animals. Excessive human kill, the de- 
struction of winter range by forest fires, and poor calf survival during years 
of bad weather are the major causes of the decline. A monograph, The 
Migratory Barren-Ground Caribou of Canada by Dr. John P. Kelsall, is in 


press. 
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In April 1966 the Wildlife Service began an intensive two-year study 
of herds in the Keewatin District and northern Manitoba to provide data for 
management. The study will evaluate range conditions, collect data on human 
use and herd structures, and investigate certain physiological problems which 
bear on reproductive rates and calf survival. The study is expected to be 
completed in 1968. 


The chief predator of caribou is the wolf, which follows caribou on their 
migrations. In 1966 a study of wolf-caribou relationships in the western 
Arctic was completed and a report will be published. A study of wolves on 
Baffin Island is continuing. 


In 1966 studies were completed on the arctic fox in the Keewatin 
District of the Northwest Territories. Trapping of arctic foxes is an important 
source of revenue to many Eskimos, and fluctuation in numbers of these 
animals has economic significance. A publication will be prepared. 


Studies were also completed on seedling survival in cut-over areas of 
timber near Hinton, Alberta; squirrel ecology in Wood Buffalo National 
Park; and elk in the Mountain National Parks. Owing to die-offs because of 
over-population in some herds, a study of the population dynamics of Rocky 
mountain bighorn sheep in the Mountain National Parks was begun. 


Studies of fur bearers such as beaver, mink, muskrat, and polar bear 
continued. A study of the production of forage and its use by deer and 
moose in the forests of the Maritime Provinces also continued. An intensive 
study of the grizzly bear is under way in the remote Kluane Game Sanctuary 
of the Yukon Territory. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service is responsible for fish in National Parks 
waters. Five biologists stationed in Calgary, Ottawa, and Halifax conduct 
research on the limnology of park waters and on the biology of game fish and 
related species in the National Parks. 


Studies include the physical and chemical characteristics of alpine wa- 
ters and the ecology of minute animal life found in these waters. Studies on 
primary productivity in waters of Terra Nova National Park and in the 
alpine lakes of the Rocky Mountain Parks have commenced. 


Samples of fish have been collected and tested for pesticide residues in 
areas treated with DDT for mosquito control. Studies on trout eggs have 
established a relationship between heavy mortality of young fish and the 
presence of residues of DDT and its metabolites. 


A temporary laboratory and a fish culture station have been installed at 
Lake Waskesiu, Prince Albert National Park, to carry out a long-term study 
on the pike and walleye populations. Eggs were collected and several million 
fry were stocked in Lake Waskesiu and in Clear Lake, Riding Mountain 
National Park. 


Detailed physical and chemical studies have been continued and extend- 
ed in Terra Nova National Park. A preliminary species survey was carried 
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out in the Bonne Bay region in western Newfoundland. Research contracts 
have been arranged with universities and biologists to carry out specific 
fishery research in the National Parks. 


In co-operation with the National and Historic Parks Branch, fish 
culture operations at the Maligne River Trout Hatchery (Jasper National 
Park) have been extended, with the result that close to 14 million trout of 
various species and sizes were planted in Western Parks waters during 1966. 


In conformity with the National Wildlife Policy and Program, the 
nucleus of a research group to study the effects of diseases and parasites in 
wildlife has been established. Its primary objective is to establish which 
diseases and parasites affect Canadian wildlife and to assess their significance 
in wildlife per se or as they relate to human health. In addition to research 
relating to disease in wildlife, the Service’s Pathology Section undertakes field 
investigations and the occasional examination of pathological and 
parasitological ‘material collected by field personnel or others, acts in an 
advisory capacity to some of the department’s agencies in veterinary matters, 
and ensures liaison with veterinary agencies at the provincial and federal 
levels. It also operates a unit where animal tissues collected in connection 
with Service study projects are prepared for histological examination. 


In the summers of 1962, 1963, and 1964 anthrax caused the death of 
about 900 bison in Wood Buffalo National Park and adjacent Northwest 
Territories. A control program of vaccination of as many bison as possible 
and surveillance of the area was carried out in the summers of 1965 and 
1966. In 1966, over 4,100 bison were vaccinated. As in 1965, no death of 
bison directly attributable to anthrax was recorded in 1966. In 1967, the 
control program will be limited to regular air patrols made over Wood 
Buffalo National Park and the adjacent Northwest Territories. 


Two bison slaughters were held at the Hay Camp Station abattoir, 
Wood Buffalo National Park. Post-mortem findings and serological and his- 
tological studies continue to show that the bison population of Wood Buffalo 
National Park is not a healthy one in regard to brucellosis and tuberculosis. 
A positive program of disease control has been proposed. 


The post-mortem examination of some 200 reindeer slaughtered at Ren 
Lake, near Inuvik, Northwest Territories, in January 1967 showed that the 
over-all health status of these animals was generally good. Whenever possi- 
ble, further post-mortem examinations will be conducted to assess the preva- 
lence of certain diseases that can affect humans. 

The disease control program against canine distemper, infectious canine 
hepatitis, and rabies, initiated in 1961, was continued in 1966-67. A total of 
3,330 doses of the combined canine distemper and infectious canine hepatitis 
vaccines was shipped to settlements in Arctic Quebec. The Health of Ani- 
mals Branch, Department of Agriculture, supplied an equal number of doses 
of rabies vaccine. Officers of the Department’s Northern Administration 
Branch were responsible for distribution of the vaccines and supervision of 
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the vaccination of the dogs. There were no outbreaks of disease in 1966-67 
in the localities where dogs had been vaccinated. 


Studies of parasites of wolf, wolverine, grizzly bear, beaver, and musk- 
rat were continued. Studies of the parasites of fish at Terra Nova National 
Park, Newfoundland, and of gannets on Bonaventure Island, Quebec, have 
been initiated. Study of parasites in mergansers in the Maritime Provinces is 
continuing. The health status of barren-ground caribou, elk, and rocky 
mountain bighorn sheep is also being investigated. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service provides testing services for the presence 
of pesticide residues in wildlife tissues. The National Registry of Pesticide 
Residues now contains about 6,000 entries. Laboratory work is done under 
contract by the Ontario Veterinary College and the Ontario Research 
Foundation. These records are being placed on magnetic tape to facilitate 
recovery of data. Computer programs will be written to retrieve from the 
tape record the kind and amount of information requested by the scientific 
community. The objective is to achieve a means of providing quickly and 
effectively the information which is being accumulated. 


Insecticides used to control the huge and continuing sprucebudworm 
outbreak in New Brunswick are now subject to field and laboratory testing 
for effects on songbirds. The Wildlife Service influences the choice of chemi- 
cals by the forest sprayers by defining upper and lower levels of application. 
This program, which began in 1964, is successfully developing methods for 
measuring effects of pesticides on forest birds and is training Service staff, 
results of which are encouraging for future research. 


Some Great Lakes gulls are apparently being killed by residues of the 
DDT family. This is being actively studied under contract, and is probably 


part of an emerging picture of widespread contamination of the Great Lakes © 


by insecticide residues. 

An investigation begun in 1966 of pesticide residues in falcons, eagles, 
and other birds of prey indicate residues of DDT and dieldrin in birds 
nesting as far north as the Thelon Game Sanctuary. Investigations will be 
expanded in 1967. 

Initial surveys of prairie ducks and pheasants for residues of some 
common long-lived pesticides show an encouragingly low level of contamina- 
tion, but further work is required to confirm this. 

The Service is contracting for a study on the effects of normal field uses 
of the persistent pesticide endrin on reproduction of field mice in Saskatch- 
ewan. This study will be extended to include the secondary poisoning of 
prairie predators via endrin stored in the mice. 

By September 1967 there will be two pesticide biologists actively in field 
work. The need for contract research will decline as staff increases. The key 
research need is the discovery of radically new methods of measuring the 
subtle effects of environmental contaminants on wild animal populations. 
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Participation in various interdepartmental committees on pesticides en- 
sures co-ordination of effort. Close contact is maintained with allied research 
in the United States, and a program for monitoring pesticide residues in the 
environment is being set up internationally by discussion with some 15 
countries. 


An expanded information program using printed material, films, and 
television clips has provided close support to the Service’s programs. Some 
1,500 inquiries about wildlife are now answered each month. A method of 
teaching waterfowl identification by species clips has been developed. Im- 
proved ability to identify waterfowl under field conditions is vital to success- 
ful species management. A new series of scientific publications, Canadian 
Wildlife Service Report Series, was begun. Two reports were published in 
1966-67 and several more are being prepared. Canadian Wildlife Service ’66, 
a general report on the Service’s activities since 1961, was published. Copies 
are being distributed to members of the Canadian Wildlife Federation. 

In 1966 the Canadian Wildlife Service awarded ten scholarships of 
$1,200 each to support graduate students in various fields of terrestrial 
wildlife biology. In 1967 the number of scholarships was increased to 16. 
University research in wildlife biology is aided by contracts, which totalled 
$10,000 in 1966 and will rise to $25,000 in 1967. Under the National 
Wildlife Policy and Program such contracts will eventually reach an annual 
total of $50,000. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service aids developing countries by assigning 
biologists to duty overseas under the auspices of the External Aid Office. 
One biologist served as an ecologist in Tanzania. Another is presently serving 
as Adviser in Wildlife Management to the Government of Malaysia. In 
addition, from time to time Colombo Plan students study the Service’s 
activities and methods and sometimes participate in field work. 
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Central Services 
Finance and Management 


The Office of the Financial and Management Adviser continued to 
implement the recommendations of the 1964 Management Study report. 

A Management Budgeting group was established along with a Program 
Analysis and Management Accounting group. The staffing of Computer 
Information Systems continued at a rapid pace during the fiscal year. 


The conversion of the department to program budgeting was completed, 
and a Financial Management Manual was issued. Training teams were sent 
to the major field offices throughout the country to introduce the new system. 


Management Services 


A pool of expertise has been established in Management Services. The 
personnel are skilled in various management analysis techniques and are 
capable of providing an increasingly effective specialist advisory service to all 
levels of departmental management. 

In the 1966-67 fiscal year, Management Services, on behalf of the 
various branches of the department, undertook 29 management improvement 
studies covering a wide variety of management problems. As a result, poten- 
tial savings in excess of $3.5 million were identified. Of this amount some 
$900,000 should be realized in the 1967-68 fiscal year with the balance 
being realized over the next five years. 

Additional benefits should be improved communications, better control 
of public funds, clearer definition of responsibilities, increased productivity, 
and improved service. 

In the 1966-67 fiscal year, Management Services operated the Forms 
Management Unit. The improvements implemented should reduce the oper- 
ating expenses connected with the use of forms in the department. 


Management Services is now embarking on an expanded program of 
Records Management. It will include all aspects of paperwork management 
and will result in improved service through a more effective system of 
creation, retention, retrieval, distribution and disposal of records. 


Materiel and Supply 


A fundamental change in the approach to materiel management was 
achieved during the fiscal year with advances being made in the conversion of 
supply procedures, from individual branch to departmental. Paramount was 
the establishment of supply offices in Fort Smith, Calgary, Ottawa (Arctic 
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District) and Halifax. Each is staffed and operated under standardized terms 
of reference developed by Materiel and Supply. 

A guide to more efficient warehousing practices was issued. This, com- 
bined with improved buying and inventory control techniques, will eventually 
reduce inventory handling and holding costs by a minimum of 25 per cent. 

Techniques to control low value expendable items are now being tested 
in the departmental Central Stores prior to their application in the field. 
Standardized stores accounting procedures are also in the final stages of 
development. They will replace the variety of procedures now in use through- 
out the department. 

With the increased delegation of purchase authority, arrangements were 
made to use the buying services of the Department of Defence Production at 
local levels when advantageous to the department. Through this decentraliza- 
tion, lead times have been reduced by 30—SO per cent and the paper work 
required in tendering and awarding contracts by the department has been cut 
in half. 

A study of the distribution system into and within the Mackenzie District 
was completed. As a result, a trucking contract was awarded to move depart- 
mental materiel from Edmonton into the district. Estimated annual savings is 
expected to be $40,000. Recommendations to relocate stores facilities and 
establish improved stores control are now being carried out. 

Savings of $15,000 annually in transporation costs have been made by 
using parcel post and routings more effectively. This figure should rise 
significantly as further improvements are made. 

The proper scheduling of requisitions and early purchasing action for 
materials for northern re-supply have resulted in a more effective operation. 
It has reduced the risk of paying premium prices and premium transport 
costs for last minute buys, and allows more time to deal with unforseen 
requirements. 


Materiel and Supply has also contributed information and assistance to 
the Eastern Arctic Supply Study, being conducted by Management Services. 
At least $100,000 is expected to be saved when the recommendations of the 
study are implemented. 


Program Analysis and Management Accounting 

This group, organized in August 1966, is responsible for evaluating and 
reviewing departmental programs. It assesses and determines the impact on 
the financial and personnel resources of the department; develops and co- 
ordinates management accounting systems and procedures, and administers 
an accounting service for the Central Advisory services of the department 
and the Resource and Economic Development Group. 

It also provides an advisory service in financial planning and administra- 
tion; assists functional managers and other managerial personnel in the 
development of budgets, forecasts and related data. 
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The introduction of program budgeting and responsibility accounting 
throughout the department makes it imperative that objective standards and 
measurement indices be continually developed by the group, to serve in the 
effective preparation, development and analysis of both short and long- 
range financial plans. 


Computer Information Systems 


In March 1966, Computer Information Systems became operative and 
began developing advanced techniques of information processing within the 
department. An organizational and recruiting effort in the past twelve months 
has resulted in the formation of a team of highly competent systems engi- 
neers and programmers. 


Approximately seventy computer programs have been written and im- 
plemented for the department. Other techniques have been used to produce 
approximately eighty additional computer reports. Each branch of the de- 
partment has been serviced. The department is now one of the principal 
users of the Central Data Processing Service Bureau of the government. 


A fully automated system, to provide a manpower inventory of the 
almost 8,000 positions in the department, is now operative. The registry of 
200,000 reserve Indians is being maintained on a computer basis. The 
Canadian Wildlife Migratory Game Bird Permit System is fully automated 
and hunters will be surveyed through a computer selection process. These, 
and other computer systems implemented by the group, provide immediate 
response to management’s needs. Besides being more effective, the computer 
systems are also more economical. Several advanced mathematical techniques 
and simulations have been used in analyses for education and resource 
mangement. 

Intensive effort will be made during the coming year in applying scien- 
tific and mathematical techniques to the management problems of the depart- 
ment. At the same time Computer Information Systems will provide normal 
data processing services, both commercial and scientific, to the branches in 
their day-to-day operations. 


Manpower Budgeting 

The Manpower Budgeting group, established in October 1966, is 
charged with designing and implementing systems for establishment records 
and controls; the application of man-year determination criteria to the estab- 
lishment; and identification of increased manpower productivity that may be 
or is being achieved by the department. It also provides an advisory service 
on such matters as organizational relationships, changes in use of positions 
and new position requirements. 

Emphasis in the coming year, will be placed on implementing a new 
establishment management policy. With the addition of the Indian Affairs 
Branch, and through growth, the total departmental establishment will reach 
8,128 man-years in 1967-68. Concurrently with this growth, the Treasury 
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Board has delegated to the department greater authority for establishment 
control. This allows greater flexibility in establishment utilization to meet 
changing departmental needs. The new policy will make the establishment a 
viable instrument for meeting departmental objectives while at the same time 
permitting establishment evaluation to ensure effective use. 


Administration 


A number of steps were taken by Administration during the fiscal year. 
The departmental network of Telex stations was expanded from five to 
eleven. This provides faster and more economical communications than 
previously obtained by commercial telegraph. 


Mechanical addressing equipment was installed to improve bulk mailing 
methods and the department’s mailing and distribution lists were partially 
automated. 


A Manuals Section was formed to co-ordinate the production of depart- 
mental manuals. Format standards were produced and a Financial Man- 
agement Manual, the first of a series, was published. 


Departmental Library 


The reorganization of the Departmental Library continued during the 
fiscal year. The Indian Affairs Branch Library was separated from the 
Citizenship collection and the formal move into the Centennial Tower took 
place last October. The book collection of the Indian Affairs Branch was 
combined with those of National and Historic Parks, Northern Affairs and 
Canadian Wildlife Service to form one reference Library instead of four 
separate collections. 


The Library continued to grow in size and the collection was greatly 
expanded in the fields of fine arts, archaeology, wildlife and resources. 
During the fiscal year, several groups of university professors and_ their 
students visited the Library, and its facilities were used by many members of 
the public. Service was provided to field offices upon request so that books 
were on the move to and from the National Parks, the Indian Agencies and 
the remote areas of the Arctic and the Northwest Territories. Through 
interlibrary loan, about 2,000 books were circulated to universities and 
libraries throughout Canada and the United States. 


Legal 


The Legal Adviser and his staff are called upon to advise on a wide 
variety of departmental activities. Some matters, such as those to which the 
Claims Regulations apply, are required by law to be referred to the Legal 
Adviser. Many other matters are the subject of consultation. 


During the fiscal year 1966-67, the liability of the Crown was a recur- 
rent topic. Leases, contracts, permits, and licences were drafted almost daily 
in the Legal Adviser’s office, as were submissions to the Treasury Board and 
the Governor in Council, Orders in Council, regulations and amendments to 
regulations. 
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The Legal Adviser advised the Deputy Minister, Assistant Deputy 
Ministers and senior officers on the legal implications of departmental policy 
and legislation. In some cases, he drafted Legislation before it was discussed 
in detail with the Department of Justice. In matters which result in or which 
involve actions in the Courts, the Legal Adviser is liaison officer between this 
department and the Department of Justice. 


As the Commissioners of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon 
Territory administer the government of the territories under instructions 
given him by the Governor in Council or the Minister of this department, the 
Legal Adviser was, during the year, called upon for advice by the Deputy 
Minister, Assistant Deputy Ministers and the Director of the Northern Ad- 
ministration Branch in connection with the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon Territory. 


As representative of the Northwest Territories the Legal Adviser took 
part in the Conference of Commissioners on the Uniformity of Legislation in 
Canada. At the annual conference of the Canadian Bar Association the work 
of the Conference of the Commissioners on Uniformity of Legislation in 
Canada was assessed and the Legal Adviser participated in this conference. 
A member of the Legal Adviser’s staff took part in the Federal-Provincial 
Wildlife Conference. 


Program Management Evaluation 

Program Management Evaluation, previously known as Management 
Audit, is a small specialized group of professionally trained personnel 
operating out of headquarters under the direct authority of the Deputy 
Minister. The title of the goup was changed in the fiscal year to demonstrate 
the positive nature of the function and to stress the co-operative responsibili- 
ties of the group in conjunction with all levels of management in the effective 
implementation of the department’s programs. 


In April 1966, the group commenced its program and in the course of 
the fiscal year carried out reviews of operations in the field in each of the 
branches. In addition to evaluating the objectives, planning, programming, 
organization, and management systems of the areas studied and reporting the 
findings to the Deputy Minister to assist him in making policy decisions, the 
reviews also determined the actual management patterns in the area studied 
and the types of problems faced by their organizations. These patterns will be 
analysed progressively as future studies are conducted to develop, where 
possible, a unified management posture in the department. 


In September 1966, the Program Management Evaluation group, be- 
cause of its experience and specialized knowledge, was assigned by the 
Deputy Minister to a number of special tasks requiring urgent solutions. This 
action was taken in order to maintain the tempo of decentralization of 
program management, which the department had embarked upon in 1965, and 


_ to ensure that the accompanying responsibility and accountability devolving 
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on the field managers was proceeding according to schedule. At the same 
time a management reporting system, necessary for efficient operation, was 
designed to be implemented in the 1967-68 fiscal year. 

Members of the group attended a number of management improvement 
courses in the fiscal year to maintain the technical competency of the group 
in carrying out its function. 


Information Services Division 

The Information Services Division provides the department with a 
central information, editorial and graphic art service. 

The Division is responsible for planning and carrying out, in coopera- 
tion with the branches, projects that interpret departmental policies and 
programs to an audience located from coast to coast. 

Its main function is to act as the channel through which creative contact 
is maintained with the public, national, regional and local news media, and 
with editors, translators, printers and designers. 

To maintain these activities the Division produces booklets, articles, 
news releases, background papers, press kits, etc., and handles a year-round 
volume of mail and telephone requests for information. It is also responsible 


for preparation of the Annual Report, the staff quarterly, and for providing © 


the secretariat of the departmental Publications Committee. 

During the year 168 releases were issued in French and English, to 
press, radio and television stations. Fifty-one speeches were processed and 
distributed. 

The Division deals direct with the public by answering requests for 
information. During the year, 4,742 enquiries were received (mainly from 
writers, students and editors), and 39,717 booklets, pamphlets, mimeo- 
graphed articles and maps were sent out to answer these requests. A total of 
3,500 copies of the Annual Report—including English and French—were dis- 
tributed to departmental staff, universities, libraries and the press. 


\ 


Personnel 


The Personnel Adviser’s Office provides policy advice and guidance on 
all personnel matters to senior management as well as functional services to 
Branch Personnel Advisers. It carries out a complete classification service for 
the department; conducts a program of manpower planning and staffing; and 
implements departmental development and training programs. This office 
also-aids in the determination and administration of terms and conditions of 
employment and collective agreements for staff of the department, through 
central agencies. A program of safety and security within the department is 
maintained by the Personnel Adviser’s Office. The purpose of all this is to 
promote the most effective use of manpower throughout the department. 


Employee Relations 


The introduction of collective bargaining in the public service has 
greatly expanded the role of the employee relations section of the Personnel 
Adviser’s Office. The Personnel Adviser is responsible for maintaining satis- 
factory relationships between manager and employee, while fostering con- 
structive understanding in negotiating contracts. An extensive training pro- 
gram was prepared to make departmental managers and supervisors both in 
Ottawa and in the field, aware of their rights and responsibilities under 
collective agreements. 


The in-put of departmental employee relations officers was required, in 
order that Treasury Board Officers may deal adequately with staff association 
demands, and maintain a consistent application of contract provisions. Plans 
were formulated to establish labour relations expertise at Branch and Re- 
gional levels to better assist and advise field management in administering 
grievances and discipline and retaining management’s rights in a uniform 
manner throughout the department. 


Increased emphasis was placed on the department’s Suggestion Award 
and Merit Award programs, to encourage greater employee participation. 
The Long Service Award program is still in effect. 


Safety 

During the past year, the department appointed a Safety Officer who 
took over the co-ordination of the department’s accident control program. A 
policy directive was issued to the Branches emphasizing the need of accident 
control and the important function of line management in maintaining this 
control. First line supervisory training in accident control has begun at 
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regional offices across the country. All Workmen’s Compensation Boards and 
provincial Safety Councils were contacted and will provide a courtesy service 
to departmental operations within their provincial boundaries. A method for 
the maintenance of accident control data is underway; safety committees and 
safety inspection have been designed to produce as much self-direction at 
local levels as possible. 


Personnel Data Systems 

The department and the Central Data Processing Service Bureau of 
Treasury Board have been jointly responsible for producing 10 monthly 
reports from the Master Establishment File, phase 1 of automating personnel 
records. Reports from this file are distributed regularly to line managers and 
personnel administrators to keep them informed of their establishment. The 
second phase of setting up the Master Employee File from the departmental 
card records and files, is nearing completion under the guidance of the 
Computer Information Services Staff. Along with a detailed print-out on the 
employee there will be approximately 15 reports produced at the outset of 
this project, from the employee data for manpower planning and for the use 
of line managers to aid in their decisions. The majority of the reports will 


replace those now being produced manually and will save many man-hours ~ 


of clerical effort. 


Staffing 
The position strength as of March 31, 1967, was as follows: 


Classified Positions Prevailing Rate Grand 

Branch Ottawa Field Total Positions Total 

Departmental Administration .. 260 4 264 1 265 
Resource & Economic Group .. 65 26 91 1 92 
Canadian Wildlife Service ...... 49 93 142 nil 142 
National & Historic Parks ........ 206 713 919 2,033 23957) 
Indian Affairs Branch .............. 330 2,761 3,091 61 35152 
Northern Administration .......... 279 960 1,239 507 1,746 
TOTALS Hed bameet ee ee 1,189 4,557 5,746 2,603 8,349 


The grand total of 8,349 positions represents an increase of 866. During 
the year there were 1,354 new appointments to the classified staff and 823 
separations. The department conducted 149 promotional competitions and 
the Public Service Commission held 157 competitions on behalf of the 
department. The graph in the appendices shows the growth of the department 
from March 31, 1966 to March 31, 1967. 

During the latter stages of the year 1966, the Minister announced that 
Yellowknife would become the capital of the Northwest Territories and that 
a large share of the federal responsibilities would be handed over on a 
phased basis to the Northwest Territories Government. The staff implications 
of this move are significant, and considerable time has been spent examining 
and comparing federal employment conditions with those of the Territorial 
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Government with a view to some anticipated movement of staff to the 
Northwest Territories Government. 


Classification and Pay 


In the fiscal year 1966-67, the office of the Personnel Adviser was 
heavily involved in the Classification Revision Program. A total of 1,050 
positions were converted in the Administrative and Foreign Service Category 
and in excess of 3,000 positions were converted in the operational category. 
In conjunction with the conversion, teams of classification officers visited 
most field locations from Halifax to Vancouver and in the N.W.T. to provide 
orientation and training to field staff. One hundred and seventy four man 
days were devoted to training of line or other departmental officers in the 
principles and procedures followed in the new classification system. 

A total of 499 new positions and 189 reclassifications were reviewed 
and submissions made to the Bureau of Classification Revision for approval. 


Development and Training 


Training activities showed a marked increase of 29.63 man years over 
the previous year. The 57.38 man years spent on training activities in the 
1966-67 fiscal year are outlined in the bar graph in the appendices. 

An educational leave policy was developed and distributed to all manag- 
ers by the end of the year. It emphasized the need for long term planning and 
the requirement to integrate operational need with career development when 
considering nominations for educational leave. During the year, 20 employees 
went on educational leave for periods of a few months to a full academic 
year. 

A new employee evaluation program was introduced, and management 
briefings at headquarters and in the field represent a large part of the man 
years spent on departmental training. Three times as many man years were 
devoted to the Junior Executive Officer—Junior Officer Program. Most of 
this increase occurred in the junior officer field program. 


Language Training 

The phased transfer of the Language Training Centre from the de- 
partment to the Public Service Commission which began in September 1965, 
was concluded by April 1, 1967. 

Under the administration of the department during the 1966-67 fiscal 
year, the language centre continued to provide instruction in French, English, 
Eskimo and Spanish for departmental employees as well as for employees of 
other departments and agencies. Total yearly attendance in the French 
language program was 725, including 513 employees from other departments 
and agencies. In addition departmental employees attended courses in other 
schools as follows: Montreal—12, Ottawa—S5, Quebec City—1. 


The course for the French language program continued to be “Voix et 
Images de France” supplemented by a new program developed in Canada 
entitled “Le Francais International”. Instruction continued to be carried out 
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at three levels: beginner, intermediate, and advanced. Modern audio-visual 
techniques were used in classroom instruction and in the language laboratory. 

Courses in English as a second language continued in the spring term of 
1966 with 137 students in attendance, 104 of whom were from other 
government departments and agencies. In the 1966 fall term, 147 students 
were in attendance with 132 of these being from other government depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The schools continued to aid Northern Administration Branch in devel- 
opment of teaching and language laboratory materials, and supervised the 
operation of the language laboratory for teaching Eskimo to federal em- 
ployees who were to be employed in northern Canada. 

A special crash program operated in conjunction with the Public Service 
Commission in the teaching of Spanish was concluded during the fiscal year. 
This program met the particular need for a Latin-American conference which 
was held in Ottawa late in 1966. 


BRANCH PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 
Indian Affairs 

The Branch Headquarters staff moved into the Centennial Tower build- 
ing in October 1966, and thus completed the transfer to the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development from Citizenship and Immigration. 

As a result of the new departmental organization, a personnel adminis- 
trator was appointed in each region and this has increased and improved 
liaison between the field and headquarters. 

A four-month course was conducted by Branch Staff Training for 
hostesses for the Indians of Canada Pavilion at EXPO ’67. This was a 
three-phase program based on language training, personality development 
and Indian culture. 


Northern Administration 

A major drive was made by the Branch Personnel Office, in spite of a 
heavy workload, to fill as many vacancies in the Branch as possible. 

As a result of a speech given by the Minister outlining opportunities in 
the north, over 2000 inquiries were received from the public about employ- 
ment there. This was a marked increase over the previous year. 

In Branch Training, the major program was the training at Northern 
University of the eight newly appointed Northern Service Officers. The 
course was designed to acquaint these members with the Branch’s programs 
and operations in the north, and equip them to co-ordinate these programs 
at the area level. 


National and Historic Parks 

A most important milestone has been the establishment of three scholar- 
ships in the amount of $2,000 each for Canadians in support of graduate 
training at Canadian Universities related to the planning and management of 
natural parks and outdoor recreation areas. 
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VALUE OF WORK BONUS BIDS 


NOTE: Cumulative Value End of 
1966, $22,523,896.30 
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NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 
SCHOOL ENROLMENT GROWTH 
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Indian Affairs Branch 
TOTAL ENROLMENT IN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS AND HOSTELS 
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Indian Affairs Branch 


1967 ENROLMENT IN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS AND HOSTELS 
CLASSIFIED BY DENOMINATION AND BY PROVINCE 
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ENROLMENT _IN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS AND HOSTELS 
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Indian Affairs Branch 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY NON-FEDERAL 
SCHOOL ENROLMENT GROWTH 
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Indian Affairs Branch 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT GROWTH 
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Indian Affairs Branch 
FEDERAL SCHOOL EN MENT BY PROVINCE 
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Indian Affairs Branch 
NUMBER OF FEDERAL-OWNED SCHOOLS AND CLASSROOMS BY REGION 
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Trend in Indian Infant Mortality 1960-65 


Both Sexes 
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Comparative Statement of Visitors to the National Parks 


for the period April 1 to March 31 


Increase or 


National Parks 1966-67 1965-66 Bees 7[o 
Banffireseieiecistelevaisteve oleic ole ec cvel Sop icc 4 a gO ou 1,803,490 + 241,047 13.36 
Cape Breton Highlands.....e.e 851,653 729.443 +. 122.2200 4 16,75 
Bil; [siland sorcretererenelere rel oretel ele srelele 204,286 197,728 + 6,558 ap eee! 
Fundy .ccccecccccccccvcccccce 753,310 679 ,406 ap 73,904 + 10.87 
Georgian Bay Islands.......e.-e 10,438 8,361 + 2,077 + 24,84 
Glacier sieiemlsiersie siete icicieisieicisie crcl 917,264 767,206 + 150,058 + 19.55 
AS DELNe clelctetelcle siete letete che eter ererets 595,164 522,658 T2500 + 13.87 
ISOOLE NAY a eretetelehelerele oieiel ete relele eiers 722,743 638,812 Te So oo elses 
Mount Revelstoke ..-eceescccves 872,367 741,457 + 1305920 +1765 
Point Releere steels ess celeritete 726,035 697,328 je 2 857.07 aA oll 
Prince Albert. .cccccccccccccce 146,624 152,256 = 5,632 S. él) 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1,130,773 967,372 + 163,401 + 16.89 
Riding Mountain ...cccccscccce 738,724 687,959 ir 50,765 1 est 
St. Lawrence Islands ....eccccee 122,304 60,330 + 61,974 ap OM a2 
Terral NOV alsise sie) sroietere te eiccclere «ere 179,647 108,738 + 70,909 ‘OS. 20 
Waterton Lakes ..cccccecdcccces 487,589 393,426 te 94,163 ap PAROS 
YORO ccs cosccciscicicciceiclcisis cise 864,454 689,313 + 175,141 + 25,40 
Lotal cele siclesieen lil, sO, 9Le 9,845,283 +1,522,629 + 15.46 

Comparative Statement of Visitors to the 
National Historic Parks and Major Historic Sites 
for the period April 1 to March 31 
1966-67 1965-66 inpreeeel ce %o 
Decrease 
ALG. BelioMuseum) sjclsleele sles ce 121,804 110,158 + 11,646 + 10°57 
Batoches Rectory esis cletersctereieletele 9,580 8,869 +P 711 + 8,01 
Fort cAmhenstisvelerciekevetereicieleteretotere 26,076 22.5716 oe 500 1 555.0) 
NortyA nme melelellecieicleteneierere creyerere 74,428 66,534 + 7,894 + 11.86 
Nort Battlefordinccesiieieciecacee 43,111 42,878 aE 230 uF 254 
Hort Beausejourfiarecisteriers 6 sreleiele $3,299 49,087 ea ee Ta ScoS 
Port Chambly. ccsicls slereielelc oleic ore 132,700 101,286 + 31,414 tS lO 
Fiortevangleya cieniesreaiciehets evciaisicre LSS 27 111,941 + 21,296 + 19,02 
Fort Jo ennoxis «eleiere cleleleretele clerets eis 29,995 26,191 + 3,804 + 14,52 
Fortress of Louisbourg ........ 19381217 148,072 + 45,055 + 30.42 
Prort¢Maldenietscicie sie everatote crctenctcte 64,025 52,670 ar (OLS we CANIS 
Fort Rodd Hilleie ss cctelee cette §8,810 36,614 + 22,196 + 60.62 
HortiWellingtomn) csi. creieretere oKoleretere 60,495 40,917 ap ee CEI} + 47.84 
73,192 62,848 + 10,344 + 16.45 
Halifax Citadel sis cjarerecle sere cere 328,386 213,878 + 114,508 alain! 
ower Forts Garry a srmtecsicttercie 107,303 92,208 + 15,095 1683.7) 
Martello Dower ce ciiseisies ce cleleiee 43,984 40,993 ar Antex yal Teele zo, 
Palace Grand Theatre ....cceecee 9,599 SO Lo + 4,074 ae eOre 
Port Royal Habitation ......... 46,458 42,699 ap tehragAsthe) + 8.80 
Prince of Wales Fort ..eecvccccce 526 311 ap 215 + 69,13 
SS Kenomersters clevcisiseleletele sicletstoiere 3,250 6,857 = 1007, - 52.60 
Signal sHilitererereeiele ecatetele elercretel ste 396,762 275,209 + 121,553 + 44,16 
Sir W. Laurier’s House...cecoee 7,872 UGNE + 310 + 4.09 
Wood sidey cieicie + cre le ielalcieie ctaretelscie 14,309 13,554 ot 755 Oe Oe 
National Historic Sites Total... 2,032,328 1,579,437 + 452,891 + 28.67 
Summary of totals 

NationallParks ects sesiseie s seleistent L091 9,845,283 + 1,975,520 + 15.46 
National Historic Sites ........ 2,032,328 1,579,437 + 452,891 + 28.67 
Grand Total 13,400,240 11,424,720 1975, 520 talidie20 
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GROWTH OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN 
DEVELORMENT (1957 = 1967) 
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THE ABOVE FIGURES REPRESENT AUTHORIZED ESTABLISHMENT AS AT 
MARCH 31 OF EACH FISCAL YEAR, 
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Summary of Revenues and Expenditures 1966-67 


Revenues Expenditures 
ADMINISTRATION 
Departmental eAdministration ye... ssc. fisece ieea balc osc: 1,928,608 76 
Northern Co-ordination and Research .............ccccccccccccs. 510,546 40 
2,439,155 16 
IRESOULCE MDC VCLODINCH te Seer er Mek oor os ccae yess. 2,830,884 69 25a ZOO RoW 
NATIONAL AND HISTORIC PARKS BRANCH 
Branchmea UmMistiaAvlOnmteapea ter Ste tre ee SEPIA BS 1,847,951 92 
National Parks and Historic Sites ..00..000...0cccccccceeeccceeee 3,944,092 42 31-349)31'51 32 
Grant to Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation ...... 10,000 00 
Grant in aid of the development of the International 
PeacesGardenminm Manitoba tiers csi ees eecseiee 15,000 00 
National Battlefields Commission ......0...........00000cc0c0c000000- 281,000 00 
Canadiane WaldlifetService=:...08.. 2 Ae... 6,389 76 2,051,661 26 


3,953,754 13 35,554,928 50 
INDIAN AFFAIRS BRANCH 


Generale dministrationaes..c orien erate esc 411,892 81 5,002,005 57 
Development and Maintenance of Indian Communities 461,647 34 46,779,085 22 
IBGiCationae te ee, ee eee bie a ee, 539,765 65 52,250/393507, 
Grants to provide additional services to Indians of 

IBTGLIS HEC OMIT D ame wee ah ei ne Mee Ad cay cicacdens 100,000 00 
|W avelifesy, JANEW TOS A UY Sa ae 513,493 50 
Pensionsto eis OnismRY.CKIMA fice ee se 420 00 


1,413,305 80 104,645,397 56 
NORTHERN ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 


Branch administrations. ese ek, eect ees ccc Sc ccvanssoccs 2,443 20 1,372,509 69 
ESCLUICAULOLEE = eter enna R Me are oud Mien A oe 222,306 69 11,501,690 64 
Wieltarcmandelncditstiialrern Meer ec er seer, es rene! 559,710 10 7,634,792 79 
NAIK ONMMUCTTICOG ame eee ae Mh yy ee ER Mor kee ie: 75,097 35 9,506,469 14 
INOTUnWeSts DernitOnes marae so. sscseccs tects scsreots eeclc: 1,625,338 41 23,428,285 O01 


2,484,895 75 53,443,747 27 
STEELERS Pete eee fe eh come POM aids Hee aes cd det ioe seem 80,893 95 


Oo TALES) FORO DEPARTMENT, Waste ciccc. occ sccreseressich sok 10,682,840 37 197,415,383 O1 


DIRECTORY TO ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


General Information ...................... 


Monthly oil and gas report ........ 


*north (a bi-monthly magazine) 


National Parks 


Canadian “Wildlife (7e...-2.--8 


Indian Affairs 


Information Services Division 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern De- 
velopment, 400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


Resource and Economic Development Group, Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


The Editor, north, 

Northern Administration Branch, Department of In- 
dian Affairs and Northern Development, 400 Laurier 
W., Ottawa 


National and Historic Parks Branch, Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 400 
Laurier W., Ottawa 


Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, 400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


The Secretariat, 
Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, 400 Laurier W., Ottawa 


* Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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National Park 


National and Historic Parks Branch 
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Northern Administration Branch 
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Area Office 
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NATIONAL PARKS 
(east to west) 


Terra Nova 
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